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GAZETTEER 


OF TIIK 

HOOGHLY DIISTRIOT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Hooghly forma part of the Burdwan Bivieion, and Qw*«ai 
lies between 22“ 36' and 23° 14' north latitude, and between 
87'’ 30' and 88° 3o' oast longitude. It extends over 1,189 square 
mdos, and, at the census of 1011, contained a population of 
1,090,097 pei'souB.* In area it is slightly smaller than Gloucester¬ 
shire, wliile its population is double that of Surrey.t The district 
headquarters ai'e at Hooghly, situated on the right bunk of the 
river I Hooghly in 22° 56' nortr latitude and 88° 24' east 
longitude. The name Hooghly is probably derived from the 
hoy Id {Tyfiha elei)hantma)^X a toll reed which grows in abundance 
on the river banks and in the marshy lowlands below them. 

The district is bounded on the north by the district of Bur- 
dwan; on the east by the river Hooghly; on the south by the 
district of Howrah; and on the west by the distiicta of Midna- 
pore, Bankura and Burdwan. The boundaries on three sides ore, 
except for short distances, artificial, but there is a natural boun¬ 
dary on the east, where the river Hooghly separates the district 
from the RauaghSt subdivision of the NadiA district and the 
Barraokpore subdivision of the 24-FaTgaTiab. 

* In 1901 the am of the dutrict was 1,191 square mites, with a population of 
1.048,282, but some villages wi'M subsequently transferred xo the Burdwan 
district. 

t Stateeasn’e Year Book, 1911. 

) H. filochmano, J. A. S. B., 1S7^ page 217, note. 
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CoaSgan* la ahflpe the district lesembles an irregular parallelogram 
with a triangular projeotion on the extreme west beyond the 
Dwftrakeswar river, l^e portion lying between the Hooghly and 
the Dw&iakeswar is a flat alluvial plain intersected by a number 
of sluggish rivers and streams. The monotony of the dead level is 
brohen by the raised village sites and high river banks; by a sandy 
ridge, 10 or 12 feet high, east of the Dwarakeswar. which runs 
close to, and was probably thrown up by the Kauft Dwarakeswar ; 
by artificial river embankments, and by a high jAngal or embank¬ 
ment from Tiikeni to Mahfinad. Between the rivers are a number 
of saucer-shaped depressions, which, according to thoir level, form 
extensive marshes or still more extensive stretches of rice fields. 
These depressionB receive the drainage of the surrounding lands 
and in the rains dischaige their contents by small channels intc 
the larger streams. Such is the general appearance of this tract, 
but in reality the country slopes gradually from the north and 
west towards the south and east; slight os the slope is, it is 
clearly indicated by the courses of the rivers, streams and drainage 
channels. Along the bank of the Hooghly from Bogan near 
Jiret to Ghusurx near Howrah, the fall is from 28| feet to 20 
feet or only 2^ inches per mile; along the Damodar from Korah 
to Paspur it is about 27i feet or a foot per mile ; and along the 
Dwarakeswar, from Puya to near Ghosepur, it is about 40 feet or a 
foot and a half per mile. The rise from east to west may be 
gathered from the fact that Champ&dangS on the D&modor is 8 
feet and Ar&mbagh 22^ feet higher than Baidyab&ti on the 
Hooghly. 

NATOBit triangular portion west of the Dwarakeswar (hero is a 

noticeable change. The slope of the country is more marked; the 

U^ndt. ground becomes slightly undulating; and the soil is rather rooky, 
debris of low laterite being found mixed with alluvium. The 
westernmost corner comprii^ in the Badanganj outpost is dis- 
tinotly rocky, being in fact a oontinuatioD, at a lower elevation, of 
the uplands of Bishnupur. In this pari of the district the general 
slope is from north-west to south-east; and the country is drained 
by a number of small streams, of which the Amodar Khal and 
the Tarajull Khal are the cliief. Swamps and low rice flelda 
become lesa frequent, while patches of scrub jungle, tenanted by 
eopaixls and other wild onimbls, appear, here and there. 

For practical purposes, the district may be regarded as con¬ 
taining two main natural divisions, the plains and the uplands, 
the river Dwarakeswar forming the dividing line. The uplands 
are all comprised in th&oa Gngh&t, which has au area of 146 
square tuiles or leas thoa one-eighth of the i district area. Here 
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there is a perceptible rise ia the BHiface, the drainage of which 
is carried off by numerous small streams. They all ultimatdy 
debouch into the Dwarakcswar, and all have the usual characteris¬ 
tics of hill streams. They have a rapid cuixent risiDg suddenly 
and falling as suddenly, they are generally dry after the rains, 
and they have sandy bed . 

The remainder of the district presents several varieties of Char4. 
deltaic fomation. First, the big rivers are busy throwing up 
chin year after year, a process of land formation which is best 
seen in the ITooghly. Its deep stream ia constantly varying ita 
course, now swinging to the left and now to tho right, cutting 
away the bank on one side and rebuilding it on the other, and 
all the while forming islands or banks on the sides or in the 
middle of its bed Successive floods and deposits of silt or sand add 
to tho latter, aiKi thus gradually raise the chan permanently above 
flood-level; or they sweep aw'ay the mobile deposits until no trace 
of the char is visible. Tliis work of alluviation and diluviaiion 
goes on chiefly at the river bonds or at the point of confluence 
with other streams, w'bere the current is obstructed or becomes 
sluggish For example, in the largo bend between Guptip&T& 
and Sukhsflgar, f»r at its confluence with the Knnti at Nayfisarai, 
numerous chars have been thrown up, and the deep mid-stream la 
frequently changing and incidentally furnishing a fruitful source 
of litigation. 

Further inland, between the Damodor and the Dwarakeswar, Lowtaodk 
there is a tra< l of low-lying land, which, unless protected by 
embautmeiits, is in>>i-e or less liable to constant floods, as the 
boundary rivers, with their connected streams, are gradually roisiDg 
their beds by annual deposits of silt and sand. In the rains this 
tract becomes a sheet of water, from which the village sites 
stand out like small islands. Owing to its liability to sub- 
meitiiou, cultivation is precarious. The peasant cannot count 
w'ith certainty on getting a good crop of winter rice; no 
upland crops, such as jute, dus rice, or vegetables, can bo safely 
grown; and roads cannot bo properly kept up The smaller 
streams also come down in flood, and frequently change their 
couTses, intertwining with one another in the lower parts of their 
courses in the most unexpected way. They also add to the general 
uncertainty of tho crops, for if they deposit alluvial silt, excel¬ 
lent tahf crops are raised, but if sand, the laud beoohaes sterile. 

In th&nas Arambagh and EhanSkul, covering an area oi 261 
square miles, these conditions add considerably to the difficuliiec 
of administration, direct posLal communication withHooghly boixg 
often interrupted in the rains. The general effect, however, is 

B 2 
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thai^ load Ibt^ is being alowly loiiedt and in time the greater 
part 'wfll probeblj be i^sed ao High aa to be above ordmaxy 
flooda. 

In tbe tiaot bounded bj the Hoogbly and the Ddmodar the 
rivexB ore reatxaibed by embanbnenti^ and, the level of the 
ooantxy being aomewhat higher, the cxopa ore fairly aeoare againrt 
flcoda. Thia area can be broadly divided into two aectioua, the 
high riparian atripa of land along the banka of the rivera and the 
aaaoer-fihaped depreariona between them. The former are more or 
leaa occnpied by village aitea or higii landa growing jute, autumn 
rice or vegetablea. ^e depieeaioDa are turned into extensive rice 
flelda, CHT, if still lower in level, form long marshes. These marshy 
deprearions are especially numerous in the Serompore anb- 
division, being found between the Hooghly and the Somawatl 
{U, the B&nkuni marshl, between the Soraswati and the Konsik!, 
between the Kauaiki and Kdna Bdmodar, and between the KSnA 
B&modar and the main channel of the Bamodar. Another peon- 
laxity ia that most of the smaller stieoma have more or leas silted 
up and have no visible outfall—a fact which accounts for the 
fc^uency with which the name kdnd (one-eyed; is applied to them. 
Such silting up is particularly noticeable in the Hooghly subdivi¬ 
sion above the Kank Nadi. Numerous :miali channels drain thia 
tract during the rains, but they are so much silted up, that there is 
no current after the cessation of the monsoon. The stream is then 
represented by a succession of stagnant pools in the deeper ports of 
its bed, while the land, being undraiued except by percolation, 
becomes water-logged. Th&uas FolbS, Bhauiakhali and Panduft, 
fomirii num ions instances of this feature of the river system. 

SesviBT. The seen ly on the upper rea(‘hes of the Hooghly hos a ^niet, 
if somewhat monotonous, beauty, its bank being lined with ghdtt, 
orohardB, white-washed Houses and temples, interspersed with 
dumps of bamboos, palms and other trees. In the lower reaches, 
however, each bend of the river seems to q>en up a freah 
vista of modem Tnilia, and the impreasion of commercial and 
industrial activity which these convey ia confirmed by the 
rivvr-borne traffic of steamers and launches, barges moving slowly 
along, laige boats, of a model oentnries old, with flimsy aaila 
oatq)re^, and anoU akifEa (pduM) gdug from bank to bank. 
Abpve TribenI the qnietev tillage life predominateBi—^men bathing, 
women going up and down the bank with water>ja», booU 
moored, dongside or plying on the river. The bank itad! ia lined 
with palms, bamboos and mango treea; while the are oovered 
with, igdendid orppa of vegetoblea, tobooco or mnataid. In the. 
iniortory ^ same aoei^e la xepndnc^ on a am a Ue r aoale on all the 
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larger waterways. Away from the riverside every vilbge is 
snrroonded by groves of mangoes and bamboos, with fei^heiy 
palms and toll coconuts rising al^ve them. This belt of vegetation 
is ringed round by fields of jute or autumn rice; and in the 
lower levels are wide stretches of green winter rice spreading down 
to the edges of muddy reed^coveTed marshes. Occasionally during 
the rainy season, after very heavy ndu, the marsh water rises to the 
level of the villages, sometimes even overflowing into them*, and 
the whole countryside is converted into a sheet of water, communi¬ 
cation being kept up by boats or by means of paths over the 
embankments and the boundaries of the fields. 

In the uplands of Goghat thanathe scenery changes. The land 
becomes undulating and is less liable to floods. The luxuriant 
groves and thick uudergro^ih give place to scrub-jungle and 
dumps of larger trees; the depressions ai’e fewer, and the fields of 
winter rice less-common ; the streams have sandy beds and a rapid 
course; the villages are fewer and more sparsely populated. As 
one proceeds further west, the scenery grows more picturesque, and 
furnishes a contrast to the somewhat monotonous scenery the 
plain which occupies the remainder of the district. 

The district is mainly the product of its rivers, and is still 
watered, drained and partially changed by them. Hence for a 
correct knowledge of its physiography, as well os of its economio 
and sanitary conditions, a description of the river system is of no 
little importance. Under this term are induded, first, the large 
rivers, secomlly, the smaller streams, and lastly, the village dian- 
nels. The large rivers are four in number, vis., the Hooghly, 
forming the eastern boundary, the D&modar separating the Seram- 
poxe subdivision from the Ar&mbBgh thftna, the Dw&rakeswax 
forming the dividing line between the latter, and the G(^hftt 
th&na, and its continuation, the Eupnar&yan, forming the south¬ 
western boundary for many miles. The smaller streams, as a 
rule, flow from north to south and are either the offshoots or tribu¬ 
taries of the big rivers. They are fairly numerous, and form the 
main drainage channels of the district. Among them may be 
mentioned the Behuld, the E&n& Na(U» the Kunti Nadi (also 
oaUed the Magr& Khftl or E&n& Nadi), the Saraswatl, the Eanrikl, 
the Eaotnl w£h the GopSlnagar,ihd EMft with the JulkS, tl^EAng 
I>lmod&r» the Kadfirik, thq Besi& or SaokibhBng&, theHiluxides* 
wart, the KinA Bwtrakeswar, iLe S&nkr&, the «lhumjhami, the 
Axttodir and the T&ri juli. Lastly« there are the village channels 
the village low landst whidi in. the xaiuH usually join the 
Utger etzeams or dlsdiaige their waters into one or other of ihemt 
hiA an often so lilted np as to have no viable ontfaU. After 
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the xaine their inter is lost mainly by peioolation, all that ia 
left being atagnant pools in the deeper portions of the river 
beds. 

The western bank of the Hooghly is high and, where not 
ooonpied by houses, is oovered by thick vegetation, except where 
eftar* have been thrown up. The Dfimodar is embanked 
all along its eastern bank and is low-lying on the opposite side. 
The Dwirakeswar is bounded on the west by the uplands and 
southwards from Bali Diw&nganj by embankments, with the 
result that fl'V)ds are confined to the river bed and the low-lying 
Arftmbagh and Khanftkul th&nas. In the western part of the 
Hooghly andSerampore subdivisioDB the narrow silted-up channels 
are unable to cany off with sufficient rapidity the volume of water 
which pours into them in times of heavy rain. They consequently 
overflow^ causing considerable damage to the crops in th&n&s 
Kristanagar and GhanditaU in the Serampore subdivision, and 
lower down in th&na Jagatballabhpur and the eastern part of 
th&n& Amta in the Howrah district. 

Msbljr* The Hooghly river, or, as it should be more correctly described, 
the Bhft^rothi branch of the Ganges, has three distinct sections, 
the upper section from the point of bifurcation to its confluence 
with the Jalangl at Nadift, the central section from Nadia to its 
confluence with the Eupnar&yan at Hooghly Point, and the lower 
section from Hooghly Point to the sea. The central section is a 
little more than 120 miles long, of which 50 miles lie along the 
eastern boundary of Hooghly district. The river first touches the 
district opposite S&ntipur, below which it turns to the south-east past 
Guptip&rft, Baligarh, Jiret and SukhsAgar (in the Nadia district), 
forming several large c/tan as it swings from one side tu the other. 
From SukhsSgar it runs^south-west to Tribeni and then nearly 
south up to Hooghly town and Ghinsura, after which it follows a 
southerly course, winding alternately from west to east, until 
M&hesh is touched. The river then flows nearly south up to the 
outfall of the Bally Xhal, which is part of the southern boundary 
of Hooghly. The channel narrows from sfmth to north, being in 
the winter months about three-quarters of a mile wide opposite 
TTttorp&ra, half that width at Hooghly and Bansberi&, and a little 
less tl^ half of it at GuptipSr&. In the rains, when the chars and 
islands are submerged, it becomes more than a mile wide and as 
much as a mile and half at Uttarpfirft. In the summer the river 
shrinks much in breadth, mid the height of water falls considerably. 
It ia navigable by large boats and river steamers throughout 
the year; but in the hot weather navigation is precarious for 
river steamers in the northern reaches, as the depth of water falls 
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to G leet, and the ohanndl, winding rapidlj from east to mA 
throngh the chart and idands, is Tory tortuons. 

The mean level of the water is affected not only by floods, bat 
also by tides and bores. Daring the freshet months, i.e., . Jnly to 
September, such a volume of water is brought down, that no tide is 
felt, and the oarrent is known as ek-tdaS or one-sided. In the diy 
season the upward tidal stream and the tidal rise and fall are felt 
distinctly throughout this portion of its course. The high water of 
the spring tides comes up to Ghinsura between three and four in 
the afternoon. Its velocity, which at Calcutta is 18 miles an hour, 
diminishes as it advances northwards. The differenoe between 
low and high water is 7 to 8 feet at Ghinsura, the differenoe 
between neap and spring tides being 3 to 4 feet. Further up, the 
rise becomes smaller and smaller. Bores occur in the hot months 
(March to May) at perigee springs, with more or less violence! 
according as tidal conditions ore favourable or not and the southerly 
breezes ore strong or feeble. The bore diminishes in force in ite 
passage up from Calcutta, and at its highest may be 2 feet high at 
Ghinsura. 

The banks are generally doping and closely cultivated. Sandy 
chart have been formed on both sides of the river, e.g.^ at Gupti- 
par&, Bal&garh, Jiret, Bandel, Bhadreswar, Baidyabtti and 
Mahesh. These chart are generally unonltivated, being covered 
with grass, and often impede navigation in the hot weather 
months. There are also several islands in the bed of the river 
above BinsberiA, e.g.^ at Tribem, Nay&sarai,' between Jiret and 
BaUgorh, and opp(»ite Gh&gda and Quptip§r&. Fine rabi aropaaie 
grown on them, and vegetables, espedally patch and water melons, 
are cultivated for export (o the Calcutta market. Some of these 
islands must have been formed long ago to judge from the old trees 
and villages on them. 

The following streams join the river Hooghly from the west, 
vis., (1) the BehuU, (2) £fin& Nadf, (3) Xunti NadT or Magrft 
Khil, (4) Baidyab&ti KhSl, (5) Serampore Khil, and (6) Bally 
Khal. i%e Saraswati branches off from it below l^beiff and 
rejoins it lower down at S&nkr&il in the Howrah district. 

These are now small streams and add little to the body of .water in 
the Hooghly. 

The next large river is the D&modar, which in some respects is nbaoiUr. 
even more important than the HoogUy. It enters the district 
from the north between the villages of Sh&hpur and HaMbiaiz, 
and flows south, winding alternately from west to east and 
separating the ArAmbBgh subdivision from the rest of the district. 

From above B&jbaliait it fonna the boundary betwem this distriot 
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and Hnwrah, and then passes southward through the latter 
district. Indudiog 8 miles along the boundary, the total length 
of the river in Hooghly is about 28 miles. 

In the upper portion of its course the D&modar has a rapid 
flow and brings down vast quantities of silt from the GhotS 
Nfigpur plateau. It leaves the Hoz&rib&gh district at a height of 
only 582 feet above sea-leyel, and it has a length of over 250 
miles from this point till its confluence with the Hooghly. In its 
lower reaches, therefore, it assumes a deltaio character, throwing 
off distributaries instead of receiving affluents. Fonnerly its flood 
volume, passing along these branches, as well os down its main 
channel, overspread a large part of Hooghly and Howrah ; but 
most of them have now more or less silted iip, while the Damodar 
itself is restrained on the east side by a high embankment. 
The result is that its ravages have in recent years been confined to 
a limited tract on the west, but their effects in this tract have been 
intensified. After very heavy rainfall, moreover, it often threa¬ 
tens to overtop or breach the embankment, and causes no 
Kttle anxiety. Not only is it justly dreaded for its destructive 
floods, but it is also notorious for the frequency with which it 
changes its course. The changes will be described later in this 
chapter- 

The bed of me Damodar is sandy and averages half-o-mile in 
width. It is fordt^le at many places in the hot and cold seasons, 
and is then not navigable by boats. In the rains it is nowhere 
fordable, and a few country boats go down stream with cargoes of 
rice. Since the formatioo of a broach in the western bank at 
Begu& in the Burdwan district, a large quantity of its water has 
been diverted to the Mundeswari through a new JtAd/known os the 
BesiA Khfil,so that the main channel has shrunk perceptibly in 
«« i and volume. In this portion of its ooTurse the river is too for 
off from the sea to be affected by tides or bores. No islands have 
been formed in its bed; but several sandy grass-covered cAan have 
been thrown up ou either bank, some of which are under culti¬ 
vation. The banks are well-defined, and vary from 10 to 15 feet 
in height. Cultivation often extends up to their margin, hut ou 
the west, .as far the Besift Khal, the land is largely covered with 
sand or otherwise rendered uncultivable for a width of about 2 
miles. 'WLon silt is deposited and the water can be easily 
drained off, rich raii crops are raised. 

Diri^ The third large river, the Dw&rakeswor, entire the district 
between the villages of Mandalgh&ti and Hahiftri and forms its 
nocth-vrestem boundary for 7 miles, separating the Gogh&t th&na 
flnt from the Btshnupor subdiviston of B&i]iai& and soxt from 
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the headquarters subdivisioQ of Burdwan. After flowing for 
14 miles through the district, it divides into two branches a 
mile below Bfili Diwanganj. The western branch, called the Jhum- 
jhumi, after a course of 3 miles, entei-s the Gh&tal subdivisou of 
Midnapore and falls into the SiUi; while a minor distributary, 
turning east, reunites with the Sdukra, some few miles above 
Bandar. TJie eostern branch, the Sfinkra, flows south-eoat 
through the Ardmbagh and Khanaknl thauos, is next joined by 
a distributory of the Jhumjhumi, and lower do^ra, at Bandar, 
unites with the Silai to form the Bupnarayan 

The bed of the Dwarukeswor, as well as of its branches, is 
sandy, and voiieB from half a mile to a quarter of a mile in width. 

It is navigable only in the luins, when large country boats pass 
up and down to the Biipnartiyan. During the remainder of 
the year it is fordable at most places; and in the hot weather ‘ 
a bamboo foot-bridge is thrown across it at Arambagh town. 

The river is not ejubanked in the uorihorn port; but the banks 
are fairly high, varying from G to 16 feet. From Bali on 
the west and from Mnbarakpur on the east there are embankments 
for some seven miles; while two more ombankraents extend 
from the point at which it. bifurcates, joining one another a 
little above Chapsa. The eastern embankment from Mubarak par 
has been breached in several places \ud gives little protection 
to the villages on that aide. Several sandy cAars have been 
thrown up on either bank, which, na a rule, are uncultivated 
except near Arambagh town. 

The RHpnarayan is formed by the junction of the Silai with Rup- • 
the branches of the DwSrakoswar near Bandar. It runs south- ""•'V*"* 
east for 8 miles, forming the district boundary, and is joined at 
the extreme south-east, opiwfdte Ranichak, by the Kfin& Dw&rak- 
eswar. The junction is not slrewn in the survey map. The tide 
runs up os far os Bandar; and the river is navigable throughout 
by boats of three to four tons burden and by small inland steamers. 

Among' the smaller streams several may be mentioned. The CingMi 
Gangan or Behnla rises in the Burdwan district, touches this 
district below Buddipur (iu the KalnS subdivision), and then 
divides into two branches, both called Behnla. The northern 
branch after a cirouitons course falls into the Hooghly near 
Somr&. The sonthern branch cuts across the district anj^ fftlla into 
the Magra Khfil half-a mile west of Nayasaroi. This stream has a 
muddy bed and is probably a remnant of one of the old courses of 
the Damodar. 

The Kunti Nadi branches off from the D&modar just bdow KnnU or 
SaUmftb&d in the Bi^win district, and flows south-east 
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Bandipar and than east to Gh>p&laagar. Then, oorionalj 
enongh, it inros nortli>east, rauning nearly parallel to the 
Saraswati, till it falls into the Hooghly at Nay&saiii after 
deaoribing a complete semicircle, l^e upper p^ is known 
as the K&n§ Nadi, and is flushed annu^y from the Eden 
Canal; the central part is known as the Eunti Nadi; and the 
lower reach for a few miles as the Magrft Eh&l. It has some flow 
of water all the year round, and large country boats go 'up 
from NayasarSi to B&jhSt, a distance of 8 miles. In old 
days this stream apparently formed a main channel of the 
Dimodar for some time. It is joined near Ukli in its north-east¬ 
ward journey by the Ghi&, which is fed from the north by the 
Eantul and Gopalnagar streams, and from the south by the 
Jnlka, all three draining thfina Dhaniftkhali. The stream has 
altogether a length of 50 miles, of which 44 miles ore in the 
Ho(^hly district. 

Santwati Saraswati branches out from the Hooghly below Tiibenl. 

It flows at first south-east for a mile and a half, and theu runs 
south, parallel to and within three miles of the main river. Behind 
ChaLdemagore it curves to the south-west up to the village of 
Burai, wei^ of Serampore town, and then goes south-east till it 
enters Howrah district, rejoining the Ho<^hly above Sankr&il 
Below Tribeni the river is only 10 or 12 feet wide and a foot 
deep in the hot weather, but in the rains its width increases to a 
quarter of a mile and its depth to about 10 feet. Half a century 
ago it was a dead river, represented merely by a chain of pools ; 
but water was let into it in connection with the Eden Canal 
scheme, by a out from the Efini Nadi near Gop&lnagar ; and it is 
now even in the summer a running, though tiny, stream. Though 
much silted up, its banks are fairly high (10 to 15 feet) and are 
still densely populated, specially in the south, where there are 
several large villages, such as Burai, BsksA, Jan&i, Chanditalft 
and E&lipnr. 

Bill Khil. Below Tribeni several creeks fall into the Hooghly after drain¬ 
ing the interior. The southernmost of them is the B&U (Bally) 
Ehfil, which forms the southern boundary of the district for several 
miles. It drains the Dankuni marsh, and is now used as the 
outfaU of the Dankuni drainsge channd. In its lower leadhes 
it is navigable throughout the year by boots of fair ase, and is 
not fordable. Both the bed and banks ore clayey, and furnish 
ezeillent material for the manufacture of bricks. 

KXni The western part of the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions 

Bioiodu. is drained by several streams, apparently dldoftshoota dEthe D&- 
modar. One of these, the Etai Damodar, was apparent^ 
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ODoe a large ohaoneL It blanched off from the D&modar a few 
miles below SalimabSd in the Bordw&n distriot, but its mouth is 
now more or less sUted up. It is flushed yearly, however, from 
the Eden Canal. Flowing south, it is joined south-east of Krista- 
nagar by the Kausiki, the reclamation of which has recently been 
taken up by Qovemment with the help of private contributions. 

The combined stream then passes into the Howrah distriot past 
Jagatballabhpur, and falls into the Hooghly at Sijberia, a mile 
above Uluberift. In this portion of its course the stream, which is 
Known as the EalsapS or Eansoua Khal, has been converted into 
the outfall of the RajApur Drainage Channel. 

The Madaria Khil rises north of Champadanga and passing 
into the Howrah district falls into the Damodar above Amt& 
town. In its course through Hooghly it is called the Banfibandft. 
Beoently, its overflow having caused much damage to crops near 
Amtfi, the embankment along it has been raised and strength* 
ened. Originally this stream appears to have debouched from 
the Damodar, but its intake has been closed by the embankment 
along its western bank. 

Between the D&modar and the Dw&rakeswar lie the Besi& Beiii. 
Khal, tHo Mundeswari, and the K&na Dwarakeawar or Dhalkisor. 

The BesiA Khal has been scoured out by the DAmodar pouring 
through the breach at BeguA in the Burdwan district. It flows 
south through Arambagh thana, nearly parallel to and within two 
miles of the main DAmodar and falls into the Mundeswari above 
HarinkhoU. It is not shown on the survey map, but its des¬ 
tructive flooils spread from the Mundeswari on the west to the 
D&modar on the east. 

The Mundeswari rises in the Burdwan district, and flows 
south-east till joined by the BesiA KhAl above Harinkhola, where 
it crosses the old Benares Bood. It then flows southwazds and 
falls into the Kana Dw&rakeswar at Hay&tpur. At its junction 
with the BesiA Khal it is, in the cold weather, 20 yards wide 
and between 2 to 3 feet deep ; while at Hayatpur it attains 
a width of 60 yards with a depth of 4 to 6 feet. It is fordable 
above Hayatpur after the rains, but small canoes ply up to 
H ari nkhola throughout the year. 

The KAuA Dwarakeawar or Dhalkishor branches off from the Kini 
main Dwarakeawar at ChAndur, 2 miles above ArAmbAgh town, 
and then flows south-east until it joins the Mundeswarfat Hay&t¬ 
pur. The combined stream, under the name of the KAnA Nadi, 
turns south-west up to Kh&n&kul, and then south, falling into the 
BupnirAyan opposite B&nichak. It has almost silted up at its 
intake, and where it is crossed by the did Benares Bead, is nearly 
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dvy during the winter months. Below Bsaantapor it increases 
in size, and, where crossed by the May&pur-Khanakul Boad, is a 
sluggish swampy stream some 20 I’eet broad and 2 feet deep. At 
Hayatpur, before its junction with the Mucdeswoii, it is about 
20 yards broad ; but at Sikandarpur, 3 miles further down, it is 
some GO yards wide with a depth of 5 or C feet in the cold 
weather. Below Klisnakul it is not fordable, and large boats can 
go up to that place from the Bupnarayan in the rains and early 
winter ; -while smaller boats ply above llujatpiir throughout the 
year. The southerly portion of its course from Khanakul to 
llanichak ’s not sliown on the survey map. 

AmodHr The Amodar is a small stream which, coming from the 
juK Khril ^®>'hura district, Hows south-east, tlirough GoghBt thSna, past 
Bhitargarh or Gurh Man damn, and is joined by the Tariljali 
Khal at tlic district boundaiy. The combined stream passes 
through the Ghatal suWivision and falls into the Jhumjhumi 
branch of the Dwamkeswar river. The Amodar is not shewn in 
any old map, but it is mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bengali poem C/mudi as liaviug been crossed by the author in his 
journey from his home in Burdwan to the Miduapore district. 

The TarajuU Khal tiLso rises lu the Bankura district, and skirt¬ 
ing tlie south-western boutidary of the Ilooghly district, joins the 
Amodtti* G miles below llajipur. Botli these streams We the 
usual charai'loristics of hill streams, viz., a quick current, banks 
of hard soil and gravelly bods. E.veept in the rains, they are 
fordable throughout the year. 

CHAKOEa Even during the few' centuries for which records are available, 

w the there have been man’' great changes in the courses of the rivers 

COUB8E8. iu this riverain district. In the river Ho:*ghly the north-eastern 
portion of its course has been specially affected. Here several 
ehors have formed, nn,d the channel has shifted eastwards and 
become more aud more tortuous. The map of Stavorinus (1769), 
for example, diowed Guptipara to the east of the Ganges, whereas 
it now lies -west of the main channel, the river, which apparent¬ 
ly once flowed just below tlus village, having receded a mile east¬ 
wards. One main cause of this diversion to the east was the 
shrinkage of the Jalaugi or Khari, once a large river which 
discharged a large volume of w'ater into the Hooghly and so 
kept its course fairly well to the south. Now that the Jalangi 
has diminidiod in rizc and volume, the Hooghly L* tracking 
more and more to the east, aud is encroaching steadily on the 
Nadi& side. Lower down, there have been some changes in the 
eharSt of which one may specially be noticed. In the seventies of 
last century an island was formed opposite Sfindeswartalk below 
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the college at Ghinsura. It grew in size, and trees also sprang 
up on it) bat it was swept away one night in the rainy season of 
1898. 

There is a general impression that the central section of the 
Hooghly has grown shallower. Of its depth before large Euro¬ 
pean vessels began to go up it we have no record. The earliest 
mention of its depth by an European appears to be that of Oesare 
Federioi, who remarked (1580 A. D. :—“From thence Bator up¬ 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very 
shallowe and little water”; but, he adds -“In the port of Satogan 
every yeere lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small”. 
According to a Muhammadan account, the Portuguese in 1632 
had a largo vessel with nearly two thousand pemons on board 
moored in the river off Hooghly town. Again, in a letter of 
the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, Madras, dated 31st 
December 1062, it is stated:—“We take notice that Captain 
Elliott hath left a writeing with you that it is hazardless to goe 
up for Hugely and tliat the Dutch have shipps of GOO tons that 
Tyde it up thither.'’ Besides this, we know that in the latter half 
of the 17th century, ships, like the 1-alcon^ and large sloops, like 
the Arnmll and the Gamjes, came up to the English factory at the 
same place. Bowrey's Chart and the Pilot Chart. (1088 and 1703) 
shew 4 fathoms of Aval or at Hooghly gradually increasing to or 
6 fathoms opposite Baranagar. In March 1757, the three largest 
ships of the Company's navy, with 5‘» to 70 guns, sjiiled up to 
Ohandernagore, though on a liigk tide AU these facts go to 
show that the depth of water has really been decreasing. This 
decrease may be partly due to the silting up of tlie bed and 
partly to the diminished supply of water Avhich it receives from 
its own intake and also from its tributaries, like the Jalangi and 
the iJimodar. 

The ohaiigos in the Soraswati are still more marked. The SarMwsii. 
place where the three streams branch off (Tribeni, i.r., three- 
braided) is described in a Sanskrit poem, Paranadutam, ns far 
back as the 12th century A. D.; it is also mentioned, with a 
slight change of name, in Muhammadan inscriptions and books 
of the 13th oe*.itury and later; and it is shown os a large stream 
in maps as late as that of Yalentiju (based on information 
gathered in 1600-70). It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it formed the main chauiiel of the Hooghl/^ though country 
boats and small sloops undoubtedly used it for inland traffic, os 
on its banks lay, and still lie, populous villoges. Apparently, it 
formerly received water from the K&na Nadi through a small 
branch taking off near XJkli, but it gradually silted up, until in 
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Bennell's time (1779-81) it hftd dwindled down to a small stream, 
and, except for a few miles, had become a dead rirer unnavigable 
after the rains. Lately, some water has been let in by a cat 
from the E&nft Nadi, but oot enough to permit the passage of 
cargo boats throughout its length. 

Dsnodar. The changes in the course of the Dfimodar have been not 
only numerous, but also important in view of the effect they have 
had on the history not only of Hoc^hly district, but also of 
Howrah and Burdwftn. They can be only briefly touched upon 
here. Beginniog from the north, one of its old branches was 
Binki the BinkS, which now rises in th&na Galsi, flows past Burdw&n 
Bianeb. town, and falls in«o the Kh&ri, which in its turn joins the Bhftgi- 
rathi 6 miles above KalnS. Bennell's Atlas shows the Bank& aa 
branching off from the D&modar, a little south-west of Burdw&n 
town and falling into the Kb&ri, and then into the Bha^rathi 
above K&ln&asat present; while, after the junction with the 
£h&ri, a branch (evidently the present BehuU 1) went south¬ 
wards, debouching lower down above BalBgarh. In Yalentijn’s 
map (circa 1670) a large stream branched off from the Damodar 
some distance below Burdwin and above “Silimath” (Salim&b&dj, 
and going north-east fell into the Bh&gfrathi above **Amboo*' 
(Ambik& Kilofi). Judging from the position of its outfaU, this 
was most probably the old course of the B&nk&. 

The most important of the old channels by which the D&mo- 
NftTiMrii dar fouud its way into the Hooghly were at Nay&sar&i, 3 miles 
nimncbM. Tribeni. Here traces of at least three channels can still 

be found. The northernmost and shortest channel seems tc> 
have passed north of the old village of KuliiigrSm and then 
south-east to Nay&sar&i, south of Boinchi. Pandua and Khonyan. 
The middle channel, which was probably next in point of time, 
flowed south of the old fort at Kulingr&m, then south-east to the 
north of Dw&rbasini and Mah&n&d, up to Magraganj, and then 
north-east to Nay&sor&i. The high embankment extending for 
8 miles from Tribeni to Mah&n&d on the west was apparently 
raised to protect the adjoining country against its inouraions. 
Between it and the first channel there is still a long line of 
marshes, called after it the Khany&n marshes, while traces of 
their beds are found in the K&sai near PanduA (the flrri; channel), 
and in the Kantul and Ked&rm&ti near DwSrbisini. One ol 
these two chanpels, probably the second, is shown in the map of 
De Bairos (1563-1613), and also in that of filaev (1660), aa a 
large stream flowing first south-east and then due east to the 
Bh&gttathf, aourii of Ghaumft and north of S&tgaon. The name 
Ohaa]n& still survives in that paryana ChaumuhA (four-mouthed), 
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the Ghamulih of SnlaiiniQ&bftd in Todar Mal'e xent-rolL 
The Beoond diannel is also perhaps the same as that shown in 
Qastsldi’s map of Asia (dat^ k. D. 1561, hot based on older 
materials) as flowing south-east and falling into the Ganges above 
Sfttgion. 

Gradually, the most easterly branch of the D&modar shifted 
still further south and assumed the tortuous course now known as BrABch. 
the £&ii& Nadi probably after an intermediate diversion idong 
the present bed of the Ghi&. In Valentijn's map the 
outfall of a stream is indicated above Tribeni, but as its whole 
course is not shown, it cannot be stated definitely whether it 
represents the mouth of the second or third channel. In Rennell’a 
Atlas, howerer, the third channel is distinctly entered under the 
name “ Old Dummodah ”, an epithet which ^ows that it had then 
ceased to be a main channel of the O&modar, The pi^cess of silt¬ 
ing up was accelerated by the coarse it was forced to take, its 
easterly flow being barred by the high bonis of the Saraswatl. 

Partly for the same reason, the other channels of the Dimodor 
assumed a southerly and in the lowest reaches south-easterly course. 

No southerly branch appears in Gastaldi’s map, probably owing to 
imperfect hiowledge of the interior; but De Barros, followed by 
BIimv, clearly shows a southerly branch, with two mouths and 
some large idands between Betor and Pisacoly. The lower mouth 
is that of the present main channel opposite Falta Beach; and 
the upper mouth is to be identified with thai of the KSna Kina 
Damodar at Sijberia, a mile above Uluberia, In the 
and accounts of the second half of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century, the lower course is named Baspus or Bosphuys 
and Mandolghat, the former being a Dutch and the latter an 
Indian name.. The other is shown as a larger and broader river 
with small islands at its mouth and is called Jan Pordo or John 
Perdo (“ a river for great ships,” according to the chart of 17U1), 
the Daitei Budhd of the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jaganuath temple 
of Puri. It would appear, therefore, that the Bana Damodar 
formed the main southerly channel up to the beginning of the I8th 
(»ntary; its sise and importance are still marked by the long 
marshes on both sides and by the populous villages crowded on its 
banks. In Bennell's time it hod oea^ to be a large stream, and 
its upper course was not even continued up to its source at Solimi- 
b&d. 

The present channel of the D&modar can be traced to the Pretest 
second 1^ of the 16th century in De Barros’ map, in which it 
is shown as one of the main channels. It could not, however, 
have disohaiged the whde or eveu the greater part of the 
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water brought down bjr the D&modar) aa its oapaoity dimi* 
nishes by more than half from the bend at Selilpur to Amta 
and by one-eighth from a point 16 miles west of BnrdwSn 
to Amta. The surplus flood-water partly spilt over the country 
and was paitly discharged through other channels, such as the 
BSnki, Kana Nadi, KSnSl Dtlmodar and Mad&rifi Khal on the 
left side, and the Mundeswtvri and Kana Dwarakeswor on the right 
side. Gradually, us the oouterii branches silted up at their mouths, 
this became the main cliannel, but it spilt for several miles on 
either bank aud probably widened and deepened its bed below 
Amta. About 55 years ago, the left aide waa completely closed to 
spill by a high continuous embankment, while the right aide was 
cleared by the removal of 20 miles of old embankments. After 
this, the river overflowed the western tract annually for a distance 
of several miles, till 20 years ago, when a great flood burst through 
the right bank at Begua and scoured out a long channel, flowing 
parallel to the main stream at a distance of about 2 miles and 
finally swelling the volume couveyed by the Mundeswari. The 
combined stream, after joining the Kana Uwarakeswar, instead of 
coming eastward into the Damodiu’ Khal, has forced its way south¬ 
wards and now falls into the lliipnarayan opposite Banichuk. The 
main channel has shrank perceptibly ; while the combined stream 
runs wider and deeper, carrying a large influx of water into the 
BupnarSyan in the flood season. 

Tlio Madaria or Bftnabanda Khal is shown in Bennell’s Atlas 
(1779). It now rejoins thoDamodar above Amta, butiii Bonnell’s 
time it did so several miles lower down near BagnSn. Traces of 
this old course still survive in a number of or long deep 

pools in its bed, aud also iii the present Banspati Khal on the oust 
of the Damodar. 

On the west one finds in BeniseU’s Atlas only one largo branch, 
viz., that debouching from opposite Bajballiat, which threw olf an 
offshoot towards the Kana Dwarakeswar, and after being joineti by 
the Kiina lower down, fell into the Damodar above Arntii. This 
is now known us the Damodar Khal and its offshoot as the Guja 
Khal, but the KSna Dwarakeswar no 'onger falls into it. 

The Mundeswari is an old stream, which, acconliug to his bio¬ 
graphy, "was crossed by Chaitanya about lOK) A.D., aud by Kavi- 
kaukan, the author of the poem Chamh^ towards the end of the 
16th century* The river is called in these works the Muntreswar 
and the Mudai. In Valenlijn’s map the combined stream of the 
Mundeswari and Kfina Dwarakeswar is shown as a large river issu¬ 
ing from the Damodar above Silimoth (Salimabad) and falling 
into the Patraghata river (the modem Bupnarayon). In 
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Rennell’s Atlas the Mandeswar! falls into the but its upper 
vH>iizse is not shown. In the embanbnent map of 1854 and the 
present survey map it is eotered under the name “ Moondasuree’* 
with two tributaries on the east, viz., thePansoU or ‘‘Bansain** 
and the Sankari or “ Shankeebhanga.” The stream, after receiving 
these two tributaries above Chanderbhan, ran south and was joined 
by the Gtuja or QogS Kh&l; then turning south<west, it fell into 
the Kana Dw&rakeswar above Clhii!gri& village. In the embank* 
ment map of 1859, prepared after the removal of the embank* 
meats on the right side of the river, a ohango is noticeable. Four 
tributariQs ore shown, viz., begiui'ing from the east, the Bachurda 
Khal, the Singer IChal, and two unnamed streams The first two 
joined the last two above Panlahori, and the river thus foiined 
fell into the Mnndoswari above MalanohS, which in its' turn shifted 
its oouTse a mile further west, foiling as before into the Xftnft 
above Cliingria. Since the fonnation of the Begui breach, a 
large part of the DSmodar water lias been passing through the 
Besia Khil, which may bo the easternmost of its old channels. 

The Bosift Khal falls into the Mundeswari a little above llarin- 
khol4, and the united river then takes a short cut, and joins the 
Kanft I>warakoswttr at Uyatpur below the old semaphore tower. 

The influx of water from the Damodar has increased the size of 
the Mundeswari, and incidentally made its bed clayey instead of 
sandy. 

liostly, the Dwarakeswar itself has undergone several important Kill 
chonges. It is shown in Valentijn’s map {ci»ca 167Uj as flowing ®**'^*^ 
oast of Sjanabath (Johanabad) and Canna Coel (Khanakul), and 
08 falling into the Patraghata river (Eupn&rayan). This course 
is evidently that of the K&na bwarakeswar or BhoUdshor, which 
after its junction with the Mundeswari flows post Khanakul. The 
present course appears in Whitchurch’s map (1776) with ‘ Jehana* 
bad ’ on the east, and ‘ Bewangung ’ and ‘ (3osepour ’ on its west. 

If ‘ Gosepour ’ is oon-ectly placed, the Sankia branch was then the 
main channel flowing further east. In Bennell’s Atlas, however, 
the old £&n& alone is shown os faUing into the B&modar Khil. the 
present course being indicated only as a small channel near 
Bijgarh. In both the survey map and the embankment map 
of 1854 the present course is entwed, together with thebifurcadon 
of the river into the Jhumjhumi and the Sankfft loser down; 
while the old K&nS is made to join the Mundeswari above Chingtii 
and then, running sonth*ea8t, fall into the B&modor KKftl . 'i^th 
the removal of the right embankments, all this changed, the first 
map prepared (in 1859) after the removal showing a new creek 
numing aouth^weit from OhingriA to the BupnBiAyan. On the 
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Opening of the great breach at Beg!ift> the Ifnndeswaxf, now much 
swollen in volume, joined the EBnft at Hay&tpur several miles above 
GhiQgii& ; and at present their united w^ers run southwards into 
the Bupn&rSyan It may be added that the mouth by which it 
debouches at Ghfindur is much silted up, and that the K&n&, 
receiving no water froin the parent stream, except in the flood 
season, is a sluggish and shallow waterway until joined by the 
Mundeswari. 


Genenl 
noMrka 
on Hw 
Dimodaiw 


Laxm 
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As regards tlie present DwSraheswor, its old course seems to 
have been along the SankrB branch, according to Whitchurch; 
the Jhumjhumi apparently branched out sul^quently, to fall 
into the main channel, and later on into the Silai after a tortuous 
course. All these features are shown in the embankment map of 
1854; and a later embankment map also shews the Sankra ns 
the main channel. At present both the channels seem to be of 
equal importance. 

The oscillations of the Bamodar and its connected streams 
establish one important fact, viz., that the streams have a general 
tendency to shift from south-east to south, and then to south-west. 
Another fact brought out clearly during the enquiries about the 
D&modor embankments was that the present main channel is too 
narrow for its flood discharge and that, consequently, spilling over 
the banks cannot be avoided. The maximum flood discharge of 
this river, which drains a catchment barin of 7,200 miles west of 
BurdwBn, would be about 600,000 cubic feet per second; while 
the capacity of the channel at the SeUlpur bend is only 163,681 
cubic feet, at Santospui (18 miles lower down) 102,954 feet, at 
Serampore {23 miles from Selalpur) 95,237 feet, and at Amt& (43 i 
miles below SeUlpur) 76,915 feet only. Hence the mainteoanoe 
of complete lines of embankmebts on both sides, on their existing 
sites, was found impossible during heavy floods. 

There are no lakes in the district, but a number of iaige 
catchment barins are found in which water accumulates during the 
rains, framing long meres and marshes. Towards the close of the 
rains the lower lands are converted into swamps suitable for the 
cultivation of winter rice; and the lowest lands lying between the 
raised banks of rivers become jhih or extensive swamps. These 
jhih are partly /Irained by rivulets, but generally contain water 
in the dry months. The largest number of mairihes is found in 
th&bas PanduB and PolbB in the Hooghly subdivision, in thanas 
Ghfinditala and Krishnagar in the Serampore subdivision, and in 
th&na KhBnikul .in the Arftmbagh subdivision. Several marshes 
are of considerable size, e.g.^ the EhanyBn marsh between the 
old sUted-up channels of the DBmodar in thAna PanduAt^ 
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mtoA. betireen the Ghi& and the E:ftn& Nadi, the Dftnkuni nuush 
between the 'Hooghly and the Saraswati, which is now drained by 
fiiA Dsiiknni drainage channel, and the marsh between the 
Dimodar Khal and the KfinS Dwartkeswax in thftna Khandknl. 

The reeds gprown on their banks are sold for matting; and their 
water is used to some extent for irrigating crops of sugarcane and 
spring rice. 

Witb the exception of the Goghat th&na, the entire district is OBoiofix. 
alluvial in formation. In the river beds sands and sandy chars are 
dommoni the sand being brought down from the uplands during 
floods and deposited wherever the stream is obstructed. The 
country inland has also been built up by silt deposits, the eastern 
part by depoats from the Hooghly, the western part of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions by deposits' from the 
Damodar, and thinas Arambfigh and Khanakul by the combined 
deposits of the Damodar the Mundeswari and the Dwarakeswar. 

The depth of the deposits may be realized from the fact that in a 
boring made at Chandernagore subangulor gravel of quarts and 
felspar were met with at a depth of about 160 feet*. The surface 
presents the general appearance of cup-shaped depressions between 
high river banks; but slight differences are observable in the soil. 

The silt deposits of the Hooghly and the Saraswati are clayey, 
rather stiff, not easily permeated by water, and hence hard to 
plough; while the silt of the Damodar is loamy, is easily 
percolated, and is, therefore, more friable. The tract further west 
consists of loamy alluvium with a subsoil of tenacious clay and 
ghtttiug, 10 to 30 feet thick, beneath which are found green sand 
or other alluvial deposits The greater part of the GoghSt than.a 
is rooky, consisting of the low laterite fringe of- the BankurS 
uplands or of alluvium mixed with laterite debris. The only 
minerals extracted are laterite and knnkar in thana Gogh&t 
and fine sand in the Kina Nodi at Magra. limestone is said to 
be found along the border of the Midnaporo district. 

There are no forests in the district, but patches of scrub- Botavt. 
jungle occur in thina Gogh&t, where plants characteristic of dry 
uplands make their appearance, such os species of QnitUna, 
Wendiandia, Slipo, Frrrt/ui and Fvo/vuius, which are not found, or 
occur only os planted species, in the rice plain. The vegetation is, 
on the whole, however, somewhat sparse, lacking both the large 
trees of the uplands and the luxuriant undergrowth of the lowlands 
The rest of the Arftmbftgh subdivision is too much out up by 
rivers and creeks to permit of extensive cultivation, and has the 

• B. D. Oldluua, Manml qf Osolog^ qf India (1898), p. 434, 

0 2 
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usual aquatic plants and manaih weeds oonunon to alluyial lands. 
The tiact between the Damodar and the Hooghly contains the 
plants generally found in Lower Bengal, both oultivated and 
wild. First, there are reeds, sedges and aquatic plants in the 
marshes and swampy rice fields; next, weeds, shrubs and smaller 
plants in the fields and commons a little higher up; lastly, 
surrounding the village itself, a belt of bamboos, cocoanuts, palms, 
mangoes, figs, jack and other trees. The river banks, where 
not occupied by houses, g^iSts or roads, are lined with bamboos, 
figs, tamarisks and date-palms with thick undergrowlh The 
chars, being usually sandy, liave very few trees; but where 
covered with silt, grow excellent rali crops, and if slightly raised, 
rico crops Inland, the tanks and stagnant pools are covered 
with lotuses, lilies, pdtid^, both large and small, and other aquatic 
varieties. Generally speaking, the most noticeable botanical 
feature of the district is the luxuriant growth of plant life 
natural to a soil of great natural fertility with an abundant 
rainfnl’, 

ZooiooT. The domestic animals of the district include cows, buffaloes, 
bullocks, ponies, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs fowls, ducks and 
pigeons. Oxen are almost uiiivcr.sally used I’ov agricultural work 
andr'tor draught. Goats, slmep, pigs, ducks aud fowls are reared 
for food or for sale; and in some of the towns a few goesc, 

Aiiimuls, turkeys and guinea-fowls. Among wild ’mals, leopards are 
fairly oommon in the north of the district from Talagurh to 
Gnptipflrft, and are also found elsewhere. Stavoriuus, writing 
about 1709-71), says that “tigers are very uumer-ous in the woods, 
aird often sally orrt into the inhabited places; there are likewise a 
vast number of wild buffaloes in the woods.”* Both tigers and 
wild butfaloes have long since disappeared, the last occasion on 
which a tiger is reported to have been seen being in 1830 among 
the ruins of Satg3oa. Monkeys abound all over the district, 
especially theor {SemmpitimM Enlellus), Wild 
hogs are oommon in some ports, aud do a good deal of damage to 
crops in the Hooghly subdivision. Jackals are numerous, and 
other common mammolB a’-e the mnsk-rot, common ra^, mouse,'' 
small grey-rtriped squirrel," civet" cat, aud mongoose Hares 
occur in some parts, especially round Bhanrakirali, but are nowhere 
common. Deer have loirg since been K.jbierminated. Bpti^the 
ordinary small bat and the flying fox are finquent. The 
Giiigetio porpoise (ctSkd. sh^mk) is oommon in the Hooghly, 

* SoeordiDir to tbe India Gautt*, four tigen were killed near Cbiueora >u 
17M. 
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tVoiii its flesh is extracted an oil, sapposed to have much efficaoy 
in cases of rhenmatism. 

In the cold weather snipe, manj' kinds of teal and duck, and Birdt. 
other water-fowl abound in the numerous jAiV* and swimps. 
Waders of many kinds are common, besides paddy birds, sand¬ 
pipers, egrets, green-shanks, etc., while vultures get a plentiful 
living along ihe banka of the Hooghly. Several kinds of kites and 
haw& may be seen, ^fhe common crow and many birds of flue 
plumage oro' also fairly frequent, jays, kingfishers of several 
varieties, wood-peckers, fly-catchers, etc. Partridges ore not 
found. 

.Both kinds of crocodile are found in the river Hooghly, viz., the Beptili 
ijhari&l 01 long-nosed crocodile, and the snub-nosed crocodile, 
known os kumbhir; but neither is common The iguana or guiadmp 
occurs, and also some smaller lizards. A small 'harmless 
grass snake and the dhdmiH are common; while the cobra and 
the k'irait ore frequently seen 

Insects of all kinds, butterflies, moths, bees, ants, beetles, etc., 
abound. Locusts have not been known to do much damage in 
the district; but a flight was seen to pass over Hooghly in 
1901.» 

Many kinds of fish are caught in the the rivers, marshes, Fiali, 
fields and tanks; and the fisheries are of considerable 
value. Sharks also are not uncommon in the Hooghly, and 
occasionally seize children bathing. The following ore the 
principal spedes caught for consumption. (1) Estuarine fish 
such as bheiki {Laie» ealearifer), hiU& or Indian shod {Clupea 
Ilishd)^ pdne {Mutjil Partia)^ khayrd {Clupea fitnhrirAa) and phatd 
(Maeondn rmtelh'dna). These come up the rivers for breeding 
purposes and are caught in large numbers. Mango-fish or tapsi 
{Pohiiie>nuA pnradiitewt) are caught in the Hooghly river opposite 
the towns of Hooghly and Chinsura. (2; Of fresh-water fish 
found in rivers and tanks, the most valued (ure various members 
of the Indian carp family, such as rut (Labeo rohitn), kdtld {CatIn 
bmhanmi)f miryet {Cirrhima mrigala) kdlbdns {Labeo calham) 
and hitd {Labeo bdtd). Other species largely caught and sold 
are chUal {Iftdopterm Hiralpunli {Barbue mrana'^y khrlse 

{Trichogaster faeeiaius and T. ehuna)^ pdh'td {CaUichorm pabda) 
and tengvd {Maerones tennrd), (3j In the rice fields, ,and in the 
jMt and roadude drains, smaller fish are caught, such as ehdndd 
(Anuibassis nnma. A, rangn, A. haculie), mnuruh {Aspidoparta 

* Tb« above aceoant of the Kanna of the district has been coutribnted bj the 
Civil Surgectt, Lt>-Col. D. G* Gisvfofd, z.a:,s. 
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Morar), punfi {Barbas puini)^ etc. They fonn TalaaUe aooeBSOzleB 
to the scanty diet of the poorer classes. (4) Several fresh Water 
6 ah thriviug in muddy stagnant water are highly prized, e,g.t 
n)dgur {Clarius mdgur), io$\ {Anabus scandenis), smgi (Saccubramhus 
fossilis), sol {Ophiocephalm striatus)^ and laid {Ophiocephaltts punsta- 
lus). The first throe ore prescribed for invalids and oonvalesoenta. 
(5) The rivers also abound in Crustacea, especially shrimps, prawns 
and crabs, which are largely consumed. Oysters have not been 
found within the district, but other molluscea ore not wanting. 
They are not used for food, but the shells are burnt for the 
mauufaciure of lime. 

The climate of the district, on the whole, differs but little 
from that of Calcutta, being hot and moist. 'J'ho weather is 
pleasantly cool, however, in the cold season, W'hioh lasts from 
November to February, the mean temperature falling to 05‘'' F. 
in January, wth a diurnal variation of 20“ to 25'"’. During this 
season the prevailing winds are from the north and north-west, the 
mean pressure rising from 29'95 to ‘SO'OH in December and 
January and falling to 3U’0 in Febrmuy. Much dew is preci¬ 
pitated in th.o first two months, and humidity is reduced to 
60 per cent, of saturation and the afpicous pressure to ’lOO in 
February. Clouds almost entirely disappear, and the rainfall is 
scanty, usually not exceeding an inch. After the first week of 
November cyclones from the sea also cease; but storms occa¬ 
sionally spring up from inland. 

The hot season begins in March, and continues till the first 
week of June. The wind blows from the sea, veering from south¬ 
west to south; and tho mean pressure falls slowly from 29*90 to 
29*60. As the season advances, the weather grows hotter and 
hotter, tempered, however, in tho afternoon by a fairly cool 
sea-breeze. ‘I he temperature rises from 80® in March to 106® in 
the first week of June, and both day and night grow almost equally 
hot, the mean diurnal variation falling to about 15® in May. 
Humidity and aqueous vapour pressure increase, though slowly, the 
mean* humidity rising from between 60 and 70 per cent, in March 
to between 70 aud 80 per cent, in May, and the mean aqueous 
pressure from *650 in March to *850 in May The number of 
doudy days increases, and rainfall rises to over 5 inches in May. 
Hailstorms occur in March and April, and a few land storms in 
March. Sea storms first begin to be frequent in May with some 
severe cyclones. Towards the end of May and the beginning of 
June, the sea breeze often fails, making the days sultry and the 
pi ghtu oppressive, this being the prelude to the burst of the south- 
w^ monsoon. 
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The rainy aeaaon begins mth the arrival of the south* Rainy 
vrest monsoo n, g efterally in the second week of Jane, and*®**®”' 
lasts till T^tober. The wind blows steadiljr from the sea, 
veering from South to south-east; and the mean wind pressure 
falls from 29* G0 to 29'45 in Jul y, rising. again to 29*£0 in 
Sep^naber. The air beoomefljaftmewW cooler with the^unJant 
rainfall, temperature falling from 105® in June to 75° to 80° in 
September; but the diurn^ variation is smiJU^ bring jipt more 
thfiai.0?, ^ Humi dityjs necessarily hkh,jdia^' i]^..aQ...l^ 
ofjgiuril.1iftJIJn July and August j^Jind a queou s vapoiu pressure 
i s higher than at any other time in the ye^^ing ’OSO to 1 liOO 
in July and ’OSO in * Che other months. Cloudy days are 
relatively numerous^and the rainjali heavy, the largest monthly 
fall, viz., ovt-r 12 inches, Jjeing recorded in July and August. 
CycToriH'aud Ifofraa form in the north-west corner of the Bay in 
tl^tasl fhreTmonDiis (tluly to September). Though not so hot, the 
wejQjther is trying and sultry from the middle of August to the 
middle.of. September, tliis period bring vulgarly known us 
hh&ira'\ V., the sodden month of BhAdra. 

The south-west monsoon returns seawjird between October and 
the first week of November. The direction of the wind (jhanges 
to north, and the mean preasurc, though very variable, rises to 
29;90, The mean tomperaturo falls slowly to 75° •, the days aro 
fairly hot, but the nights become cooler, the diurnal variation being 
15°. Humidity is reduced, but very slowly, to 75 percent, and 
the aqueous pressure to *800. Dows become heavier and more 
frequent at night, clouds decrease, and the monthly rainfall 
becomes less than 5 inches. During the retreat of the monsoon, 
storms and cyclones are frequent, some of tho soverost cyclones 
occurring in the lost week of October and the first week of 
November. ^ 

The dimate of. th ana Ooghat differs somewhat from that | 
sketched above and is more like tha|;of B£hkiir&. It isdriw 
and somewhat ool deff less rain also b^g._recriyed. inT!^ cold 
moiilhs. In "lEe" summer it is hotfer with leas of the searbreezef 
and with a rainfall. In the monso<^njMa8un the rainfall is 
raUier heavier, but owing tp^the more''undulating nature of the 
ocun^y is more easily drained off. 

The rainfall of the Hooghly district is ordinarily ample, Bidofsil. 
averaging nearly 59 inbhea per annum- Its fluotnationa are, 
however, considerable, varying from 42*8 inchea in 1895-96 to 727 
inches in 1900-01. The minimum recorded ia a little over 39 
incheB in 1873 and 1874; and the marima axe over 76 inches in 
1871 and over 72 inehes in 1883 and 1888. The heavieot 
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monthly falk were in SeptemW 1900 (31*97 tnolieB), and August 
1885 (26*33 inches); wUle the heaviest fall on a single day (9 70 
inehes; was reoorded on 2lBt September 1900. 

The following table shows the average rainfall at the three 
recording stations for the cold season, the, hot season and the 
monsoon season, respectively:— 


Station. 

' 

Tears 

recorded. 

November 

to 

February. 

March 

to 

May. 

June 

to 

October. 

Annual 

average. 

Hooghly ... 

37-40 

243 

9-89 

45*71 

58*03 

Serampore... 

29-30 

2*44 

8-52 

48*22 

59*18 

Ax&mbagh .. 

29-30 

195 

8*15 

48*76 

58-86 

j Average 

2*27 

8-85 

47*56 

68*69 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTOBY. 

From the ooufiguration of the district, a low-lying tract, traversed 
by numerous rivers with a series of marshes between them, it pbbiod. 
may be presumed that its earliest inhabitants were tribes of 
fishermen and boatmen. This supposition is confirmed by the 
predominance, down to the present day, of fishing castes like the 
Kaibarttas and the Bigdis. The former, indeed, can bo traced to 
very early times, their name being found in the Hlanu 8a in hit a 
and the two great Sanskrit epics, the Ramdyana and MaHbhSrata, 
and also in the colloquial form of Kwata in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
V. The Bagdis seem to have been au aboriginal tribe of West 
Bengal, whose origin is indicated not only by their non-Sans- 
kritic name and their peculiar features, but also by certain 
customs to which they still adhere and by their low position 
in the Hindu social scale. The Kaibarttas predominate in the 
south, the Bfigdis in the north and west; while the Sodgops are 
also found in strength in the western tracts, where they may have 
migrated after the BSgdia. 

At the dawn of history this part of the country was probably Eabi.t 
included in the territory held by the Suhmas, a tribe mentioned „ 
in juxtaposition with the Angas, Yangos and Pundras in the 
MahAbharata and also in the MahAbhdthya^ a grammar dating back 
to the second century B. G. In the epic the Suhmas ore said to 
have been bom of the queen of Bali by the blind Br&hman sage 
Dirghatomas, while according to the AyArAnga-autta^ one of the 
oldest Jaina scriptures, Subba-bhAmif or Suhma-land, was a part, 
apparently the eastern port, of LAdha (Sanskrit B&dha). These 
references, fragmentary though they are, afford some grounds for 
the belief that the land had been colonised by Aryans, including 
Brfihmans and other high castes, long before the birth of Christ.* 

There can be no doubt that in the third century B. 0. the 
territory of the Suhmas was included in the vast em|nre of Asoka 

* For detailed referancee to Solnua and Btdhi, aee M. M. Cbakiavarti, ifeto* ea 
tU ^tografhg Old Sntgatt J. A S. B., 1906^ ftp. 884—287. 
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which extended over the whole of Bengtd aa far as the months of 
the Ganges and up to Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk). Thej 
may indeed have been subdued before this by Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta, or even earlier by the Nandas, for in 326 B. C, 
Alexander was informed of the power of the Gangaridse and 
Prasii, whose kiug had under him a force of 20,000 horse, 200,000 
foot, 2,000 clioxiotB and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants, The capital of 
the Prasii was at Pataliputra (Patna) in Magadha; and the 
Gangarid® occupied all the country about the mouths of the 
Ganges. They are mentioned by Virgil in the third Georgic, and 
Ptolemy dest ribos their capital, Gange, aa an important seat of 
commerce on tlie Ganges. According to some, the site of tbiy 
capital was at Satgaon, though the tlieory does not appear very 
plausible. However tliis may be, the tract included in the present 
district must have shared in the civilization of the Mauryan 
empire, though no remains of that time have survived. The road 
to Kalinga probably passed then, us later, through thana Gogh&t 
or a little to the west of it; and it is most likely that a number 
of Brahmans and other high castes migrated here from up- 
country, aud that a few Buddhists and Nigranihos (Jain as) also 
settled in the land. 

Several centuries later this tract became absorbed with the rest 
of Bengal in ilie Gupta empire, owing to a successful campaign 
by Samudrogupta in the fourth century. The record of this con> 
quest is contained in an inscription on the Iron Pillar of Delhi, 
which asserts that “ whoa warring in the Vangu country, he 
confronted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him.”* 
A century later we find the Siihmos distinctly mentioned in 
Kali Dasa's poem Itughuvanm {cina 480-490 A.D.), wliioh, in 
describing the conquests cjf Eaghu, says that “from him, the 
rooter-out of the unbent, the Suhmus saved their lives by follow¬ 
ing a cune-like course, as against u river torrent'*.t This 
reference to canes bending before the stream is quite appro¬ 
priate to such a tract of reed-bordered marshes and rivers os 
Hooghly and the adjoining distriots. 

On the disruption of the Gupta empire the Suhmas apparently 
became independent, the Da%ttkum&rachai Ua, or story of the ten 
princes, siatiug that the Suhma kingdom extended so far south 
that it included Damalipti and the sea-coast.^ In the beginning 
..of the seventh century, it appears to have been conquered by the 
powerful king of Bengal, Sasanka of Karnasuvorua (Gaur); and 

* Smith's Xarljf BUtorif tff Indim, (1908) p. 876. 

t Maghuvonta, IV, 85. 

t Sitth UokcMSia, 
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a lew years later, ia the second quarter of that century, it became 
a part of the great empire of Sil&ditya Harshavardhana. The 
name Suhma, however, was apparently unknown to^be Chinese 
pilgiim Yuan Chwang (Hinen Tsiang), who, in describing his 
travels in the middle of the seventh century, mentions only two 
kingdoms in south-west Bengal, via., Samasnvarna and T&mrolip- 
ti. It appears, however, occasionally in later Sanskrit works, the 
latest reference being in the FaeamdUtam^ a w(nk of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, which mentions Vijayapud (probably Nadift) as its capital/ 

The name BadhS now superseded Suhma as a common design¬ 
ation for Western Bengal. B&dh&, we know, was subdivided into 
a northern and southern tract, each probably with a separate ruler, 
and Hooghly would naturally fall within South B&dhi. Accord¬ 
ing to three Tamil inscriptions, the great Ohola emperor, B&jendra- 
ohola Deva, is sai^ to have conquered South Badha with its king 
Banasura in 1021-23 A.D.,t but this alleged conquest cannot have 
been more than an inroad, as no fraces of Chola domination have 
been found, and South B3.dba is mentioned as a kingdom 
in the Prabodka-chandrodayam^ an allegorical drama composed 
at the end of 11th century. 

In the 12th century Ghodaganga of the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty followed up his conquest of Orissa by invading South- 
West Bengal. According to insoriptionB, he defeated the king of 
Mand&r,+ the Sanskrit form of MandSran in th&na Goghat, and 
apparently annexed his country, which included Tamluk. The 
northern and eastern part of the district, however, passed into the 
hands of the Sena kings of Bengal, for the I'avanad&lam distinctly 
puts Suhma, with the sacred Tribeut, under Ball&la Sena.| The 
D&modar, therefore, must have then formed the south-western 
boundary of the Sena kingdom. 

The country remained under Bindu rule for some time 
longer, escaping the raid made on Nadi& by Ifnhammad-i- MoBsit 
Bakhtyir Khilji in 1199 A.D. By 698 H. (1298 AJ).), ^ 
however, the northern part of the district had paared into the 
of the Knhammadan oonqueimn; for Zafar KhSn’a mosque 
at Tribenl bears that date, and his Madrasa is dated a few years 
later. Tribeid, and afterwards Sitg&on (Sandcrit Saptagxim) 
was the head-quarters of the local Muhammadan governors; and 
the importance of the latter place was xecogDised by its beiDg 

• M. M. Clnkn?nti, J. A. & B., 1906, ppb 46,68. 

t AmM IiMm Tmerijftimu, I, f. 66; |I, 106^)7; Mymtn Jrvk. ibmr, 
lot 190648, pwn. 70, p. 17. 

) M. M. Chfkrtfuti, J. A. & B., UOt, p. 110. 

I H.H. OhsIrtSTUti, J. A. & B., 1900, IV. 44^ 66. 
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made a mini-town: the earliest eziatiDg cmn minted at B&tgaon 
is dated 729 H. (1329 A.D.)>* importanoe may also he 
gathered from the fact that when in 1338 A.D. Fakhr-nd-din 
Mub&rak Sh&h rebelled and kUled Kadr Khan, the Governor of 
Lakhnauti, one of his first steps, after saoldng that town and 
plundering the treasury, was to secare possession of S&tgSon as 
well as of Suuargaon.t Local l^end asserts that about this time a 
Muhammadan warrior saint, named Sh&h Safi-ud-dfn, uveroame 
the Hindus under the chie& of Panduft and Mah&n&d, t nd in 
1340 erected a minir at Pandut to commemorate his vic''ory. 
There is nothing improbable in the date ascribed to the mwefr, 
but the legend has not been corroborated by any authentic account, 
and is at variance with the fact that the Muhammadans bad been 
in poBse^on of the country os far south as Ttibenl before 1298 A.D. 
In any case, however, their sway did not yet extend beyond th« 
Damodor; for according to the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri, the* Ganga kingdom was bounded on the north 
by the river Dane! Budha (the Jan Perdo of Europeans), an old 
form of the name Damodor. The subdivirion of Aramb&gh and 
the part of the Sorampore subdivirion lying south of the K&nft 
Damodor were, therefore, included in Orissa. 

In the time of the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah Tughlak 
(1324-51;, Muhammadan Bengal was divided into three sub- 
provinces with head-quarters at Lakhnauti, Satg&on and Sun&r- 
g&on, S&tgaon being placed under Iss-ad-dln Yahya Azam-nl- 
Mulk. Subsequently, when the Sult&na of Bengal had acquired 
independence, the three sub-provinces were reunited under Sikandar 
Sh&h, the second of the line (1358-1390}; hut S&tg&on con¬ 
tinued to be the seat of a local Governor and a mint-town.+ 
It is not known whether it acknowledged the rule of the Hindu 
usurper, B&j& Kansa alias Ganesh (1409-1415), hut it certainly was 
a part of the kingdom of his son and suooesBor Jadu alias Jal&^ud- 
d!n Muhammad Sh&h (1415-1430). Mahmud Shfth I, who over^ 
threw Kansa’s grandson, continued to be in poeaeBBion of S&tg&on, 
and aoomding to two iuacriptioiis of hu reign, his son. Prince 

* Catmlsfus of iho eoitu i» Ao ImUrna Mmo o u m , 1907, Nebon Wright, Vol. II 
]Mge 6S, Wo. 8^j LUt ^eoim im tio L m i ero I famw , Roger, p. 89, No. 8. For e 
silver coin of 780 11., minted-at Sitgion, see ThonuT Cilreelclw of tho Pofilee 
p. 214, and Indim Mrnotmm Xi^ p. 68, Hoi, 826* 

.t llliot. 111, 248. 

$ For thrss rilver coins of Siksndar Siih wintsd at Sitgion, ses Coiataguo oftko 
Imdiam Miuomm Ooimo (Bengal), Sir Jaaaas Bootdillae, vd. II, p. 166, Nos. 68 to 58 

I Two rilver coins of hismlntad nt Stgian nm daaeribad hj 8lr Jam»s, Boordll- 
Ion in the Catoiofoo sf l&e ImUm J f n ss— CWnib (Beagnl), vol. II, p. 160-8» 
Nos. 99 nnd JOO. 
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Borbak Sliah, was its GovenicHr in 1456, while Torbijat Kbin 
biiilt a mosque there in 1457. 

The extent of the Satgaon governorship varied oooordiug to 
vigour of the Governors, but generidly speaking the D&modar 
fonned the boundary until the time of Husain Shsh (1493>1520), 
when its limits were extended beyond that river. According 
to the biographies of Ohaitanyu, the Yavana rule spread westwards 
up to the Mundeswari river, and southwards up to Fiohhalda 
on the Itupnarfiyan, and they speak of the destruction of 
temples and of the dread created by the Yavana king, which put 
a stop to travel in the western part of Hooghly. We also know 
that one of Husain’s generals, Ismail Ghazi, seized the fort at 
Maudaran, where there is still a comb ascribed to him; so that 
almost the whole of the district was included in Husain ^h&h's 
kingdom. 

During the weak rule of Ilusoia Sh&h’s descendants, the 
extent of Muhammadan territory was gradually reduced, until 
the last king Mahmud Shah III was overthrown by Sher Shih 
in 1536. That vigorous monarch subdivided Bengal into several 
sub-provinces, each with a separate governor and all under the 
control cf Kazi Fazilet. This system was, however, abolished by 
Slier Shah’s son Islam Sh&h, on whose death in 1552 Shams-ud>din 
Muhammad Shah Ghazi, the Nawab of Bengal, became indepen¬ 
dent and occupied SatgSoii.* Troubled times followed. Bengal 
was seized by the Afgh&n Governor of Bihar, SulaimSn Korar&ni; 
while iTelinga Mukunda Harichaedan, the last independent 
Hindu king of Orissa, conquered South-Western Bengal up to 
Tribeni. Ultimately, in 1567-68, Sulaiman’s army attacked the 
king of Orissa while at Tribeni, and forced him to retreat to Fort 
Kotsoma, probably the modem Kotsimul on the west bank of 
the D&modar. SulairnSn’s son, Bayazid, and his general IIlah&> 
bad K&l&pah&r, then invaded Orissa through the hilly country 
known by the generic name of JhSrkhand. Internal revolt 
having broken out, the Orissa king hurriedly retired southwards 
and was killed while fighting the rebels. After this, Sulaim&n’s 
army overran Orissa and annexed it as for as the Clulk& lake. 
The name of the conqueror stiU survives in the town of Solim&b&d 
on the Damodor and in Sarkdr Sulaim&n&b&d; but his chief 
ftlaim to fame is perhaps the skill and vigour with which he 
consolidated the Muhammadan power in the newly conquered 
territory. 


* For a nlver ooin of Sbams.iiA4iD, dated 96S H. (1664 A. D.) and adnled at 
SUfioD, ew J. A. S. B., 1880, p. 84, pi. VI, No. 8. 
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The A^hSa rnle collapsed, however, in the' hands of his son, 
the handsome but inefficient D&ud Sh&h Having defied Akbar, 
he was forced to fly from Patna to S&tg&on, and was next 
deoifiively defeated at Mughalm&ri near Takroi in the Midnapore 
district, a battle which seonred' for the MaghaU the sovereignty 
of Bengal. On the death of Akbar’s governor, Hunim Kh&n, 
D&ud again revolted, but was defeated, captured and executed 
at Agmahal, his head being sent to the Emperor (1576) 
The conquest Was still far from effective, for the formidable 
rebellion of the military jAul' dars soon broke out; and the 
Afgh&ns in Orissa took ^vantage of it to invade South>'West 
Bengal. Their leader, Katlu Khan, defeated Mirsa Najat Kh&n, 
^ the Governor of Satgaon, who fled to the Portuguese at Hooghly, 

for four years Burdwan and Midnapore, with the ■ intervening 
subdivision of Arambagh, became the theatre of war between the 
Afg b&na and Mughals. Ultimately peace was concluded, leaving 
Katlu in posseseion of Orissa. 

In 1590, hostilities were resumed by Man Singh, the Governor 
of Bih&r, who invaded Orissa, advancing through BurdwSn and 
hftU.mg at Jahan&bad tiU the rains were over Thence he sent a 
detachment southwards under his son Jagat Singh, who was 
defeated i but Katlu having died, a peace was again patched up. 
Another war followed in 1592, when M&n Singh, marching 
through Jaldu&bad, routed the Afghans near Midnapore and 
annexed the whole of Orii^.* In 1600, during the temporaxy 
absence of MSu Singh at Ajmir, the Afgh&ns under Usmin once 
more revolted and, having defeated the imperialists, occupied the 
whole of South-West Bengal. M&n Singh hurried back, defeated 
the Aighftns at Sherpur Atai in BirbhGm, and forced them to 
retire to Orissa.t There was thus aUnost incessant wai&ure for a 
quarter of a century, and it is riot surprising that Akbar’s historian 
Abnl Faal gave Bengal the name of bulghnKkhtina, meaning the 
*hoine of revolts.* 

The district of Hooghly did not escape the honors of war, 
for the Ar&mb&gh subdivision (with the adjoining parts of 
Burdw&n. and Midnapore, through which the royal rt^ passed) 
was frequently ravaged. A graphic description cf the anarchy 
and opi^easion prevailing has been left in the introduction 
to the poem Chandi by Kavikankan, who towards the end 

the 16th century was forced by (he exactions of the tax 
ooUeotors to migrate from his home in the BurdwAu district 


• AkbmrdM, BUiot, VI, 8$, 89-90 j BUlot. V,.465. 

«• Elliot, VI, 99 1 noehaukOB, 1, Ml, 
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to Arad& in ^dnapore district, then under a Hindu chief 
Inland trade was at a standstill; the coinage was debased ; the 
lands laj uncultivated, though taxes were still forced from the 
people; revenue and rents were screwed up to a high figure and on 
non-payment both landlords and tenants were forcibly seized, 
beaten and thrown into prison ; life and property were insecure. 

On ihe other hand, the tract lying along the river Hooghly, being 
farthest from the high rood to Orissa, escaped the ravages of the 
opposing factions, and was comparatively unmolested. Here trade, 
especially trade with European countries, flourished ; and it was 
daring the Afgb&n rale that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly 
ipid established the first European settlement . This subject will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. 

During the long and strong administration of Man 8ingh Tm 
(1590-1606) the Afghans were gradually brought under control, 
and the larger Hindu zamludars reduced to submission. Peace — 
being restored, Todar Mai's rent-roll—^in itself only a compila¬ 
tion from older rent-rolls with slight changes —was enforced. The 
Hooghly district was now divided between three Sarkirs, viz.» 
S&tg&on, Sulaimftn&bad and Mandaran.* Satgaon town, although 
its importance was diminishing with the decline of its trade, still 
continued to be the seat of the local governor, but was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly with its large 
Portuguese trade. The latter trade, however, received a fatal 
blow in 16‘U, when the Emperor Shah Jah&n gave orders for 
the destruction of the Portuguese settlement, the fort being 
captured and the survivors deported to Agra. From this time 
Hooghly became the royal port of j^engal, and the Governor’s 
headquarters were removed there from Satgaon. 

For more than a century after this until 1739) the district, 
with the rest of Bengal enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. 
Oultivation extended, and trade increased in spite of the exactions 
of the higher officials and the frequent interference of their 
subordina^. The inland tracts were opened out, and the price 
of food grains became at times extraordinarily cheap, rice being 
sold in the time of Nawab Sh&ista Ehfin at two annas per maund.t 
The aeapbome trade also flourished, for though the Portuguese 
commerce had fallen off, the English, French, Dutch, Danes, 
Flemish and Germans all had settlements on the banks of the 
Hooghly. The general prosperity of the country may be gathered 
from Bernier’s account "In a word, Bengale abounds with every 


* Jarrett, II, pp. 140-1. 

t Bible. lad., traniUtion, p. 288. 
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neoessarj of life ; and it is this abnndanoethat has indnoed so many 
Portuguese, half>oastes, and other Christians, driven from their 
different settlements by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile 
kingdom. The Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches 
and are permitted the free and unmolested exercise of their 
religion, assured me that OgouU alone contains from eight to nine 
thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the kingdom their 
cumber exceeded five-and-twenty thousand. On both banks of 
the Ganges, from Bajemahale to the sea, is an endless number 
of channels, out, in bygone ages, from that river with immense 
labour, for the conveyance of merchan^se and of the water itself, 
which is reputed by the Indians to bo superior to any in the world. 
These channels are lined on both sides with towns and villages, 
thickly peopled with Gentiles ” Elsewhere, Bernier in desoribiDg 
his voyage from Pipli to Hooghly, remarked—“ My eyes seemed 
never sated with gazing on the dehghiful country through which 
we passed.” 

There is, however, a reverse side to the picture Bernier 
himself says that the Firinghi or Portuguese pirates of Chittagong 
**scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called gaUeasses, 
entered the numerous arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged 
the islands of Lower Bengale, and, often penetrating forty or 
fifty leagues up the country, surprised and carried away the 
entire population of villages on market days, and at times 
when the inhabitants were assembled for the celebration of a 
marriage, or soilie other festival. The marauders made slaves of 
their unhappy captives, and burntwhatever could not be removed.” 
The account given by a Muhammadan historian, Shihftb-ud-^n 
Talish, at the end of the 17th century, would seem to show that 
Ho(^hly could not have escaped the raids of the Magh and 
FiringM pirates, for he mentions Hooghly, with Jessore and 
BhushuA, as places plundered by them when they moved up the 
Ganges.* 

Except for such raids, the internal peace of the district was 
only twice disturbed. The Srst ocoadon was in 1686-89, when 
•wta broke out between the Brituh and the Mughals. There 
was some fighting in the town, but the British, after a temporazy 
succesB, abandoned their &otory, and the rest of the campo^ 
took place outride the district. Ten years later a serious rebellion 
broke out. Subh& Singh, a zamlnd&r of parganaa ChitwA wd 
B&rdA in the Gh&t&l subdivision of the Midnapoie dieirict, 
becoming diasatiafied with the gpovemment, joined hands with 


* Tka Wtrimgi Wiraiat of OkiUagaogt J*A.S.Bh Jana 19U7, p* 424* 
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Ra-liTni an Af ghftn chief of Orisaa. Their levies marched 

through the Ar&ml^gh subdivisioa to Burdw&n, slew the 
Krishna E§m, in battle, and seized his family and property. The 
rebels next took Hooghly and spraod over West Bengal, capturiog 
Murshid&bad, Gossimbazar, Eajmahitl and M&lda. 

The fall of Hooghly was due to the cowardice of Nurullah 
Khan, Faujdar or military commandant of Hooghly, Jessore, 
Burdwftn and Midnapore, who, it is said, had long employed 
himself in commeroe and amassing wealth, and possessed nothing 
of the military character but the name. When ordered by the 
Naw&b to attack the rebels, he, after a long delay, gathered 
together some troops, marched from Jessore and crossed the river. 
On the approach of the Afghans, ho retreated, and, having shut 
himwAlf up in the fort of Hooghly, implored assistance from the 
Dutch governor of Chinsura. The rebels, convinced by this 
pusillanimous conduct that they hod little to fear from the 
‘‘merchant soldier,” advanced boldly and lay siege to Hooghly. 
So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the Faujdar, 
alarmed for his personal safety, fled across the river at night, and 
made his way to Jessore. The garrison, finding their comman¬ 
dant had fled, opened the gates, and the rebels got possession of 
the city without loss.* 

Shortly afterwards the rebels were driven from Hooghly to 
S&tg&ou by the fire of two ships which the Dutch governor sent 
up ; but by March 1697, they held the whole country west of the 
Hooghly river, and were closely investing the fort at Tanna. 
Their successes somi came to an end. Subha Singh was stabbed to 
death by the dau^ter of Krishna B&m, when he sought to outrage 
her. The imperial army, hurriedly gathered. together under 
Zabardast Khftn, son of the Naw&b IbrShim EJi&n, defeated 
Bahim Kh&n at BhagwftngoU in May 1697, and pursued him io 
Burdwan. In the meantime, Ibr&him KhSn had been recalled 
and Prince Azim-us-Sh&n appointed in his stead, upon which 
Zabardast Kh&n retired to the Emperoris camp in the Deccan. 
Bahfm Khftn, taking advantage of this respite, made fresh 
incursionB into Burden, Hooghly and Nadift. He next attached 
the prince’s comp in the outskirts of Burdwftn, but was killed in 
the battle which ensued. His followers were then hunted down, 
until the land was cleared of the Afgh&n raiderB.t 

This period witnessed several important administrative changes. 
Three settlements of land revenue took place, viz., (1) in the 

* 0. Stewart, BUtorif (1847), p. 207. 

t pp, 881«48} Stewart, Bitity ^ Btngal (1847), pp. 

S06-S16. 
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second half of Prince Sh&h Shuj"B rule (1649>d8), (2) in the 
time of Morshid Kali Eh&u {circa 1722), and (3) in Shuj4> 
nd-dln's time [ci ca 1728j. The first' made no material change 
in Todar Mal’a rent roll, hut radical reforms were introduced by 
Murshid Kuli Kh&n. He divided Bengal into 13 chaktdt 
instead of smkdr* * * § ,^ the parganai being retained, but in some 
cases subdivided. Under this oii’angemeut Hooghly district 
fell under two chukl&i^ Highly or Satgiioii and Burdwftn. 
In the revised rent-i'oll of Sliuja-iid-diu's time, the country was 
divided into hhahd lands consisting of (1) large and small samin- 
dftris and unjar or customs, etc., and (2) the Jagirn of the Fa^j(idrA, 
Hooghly district was apparently divided betw'een the large 
zumindari of Burdw&n, and the small zamiud&ris of Mandalghftt, 
Arsa and Huliammad Aniinpur, au<l was assessed to myan of 
baksA-fiatidar, t n,, port duos and ground rents.* 

The EmpeixT Aurangzeb, always suspicious of his proconsuls, 
sot up a dual government in Bengal by appointing a Diwan. 
The milita/y and political administration was controlled by the 
Nawab Nazim ; but the revenue and financial administration was 
placed in the hands of the Diwan, who woo appointed directly by 
the Emperor. Both wore to be guiiltjd by rules and regulations 
laid down in the 1a code of procedure perio¬ 

dically issued under the Emperor’s orderat This dual govern¬ 
ment was practically aljoHsued in 1707, when the Diwan Murshid 
Kali Khau secured the post of Deputy Nazim, and ceased a few 
years later when he became Nawab Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. 
Bih&r was added to Bengal in the time of Nawab Shujft-ud-din, 
who divided his satrapy into four divisions: ~ (1) West Bengal, 
(2) East Bengal, (^3) Bihar and (4) Orissa. The first division 
the Nawab kept nndcr his direct charge; and each of the other 
divisions he placed under a Deputy Nazim.$ 

Hooghly was under a faujddr or Military Governor assisted by 
a Nnih of the Di.wftn, oalledthe Comptroller of Customs, or the 
Deputy Govenior, in the English Factory records. The foUowirg 
FovjddvA of Hooghly can be traced. Malik Beg was in charge 
from 1647 to 1667,^ but apparently not continuonsly, for in 1664 
we find one Muhammad Sharif, who was deputed to fortify 
Sangr&mgarh before the conquest of Chittagong by Shftiata Kh9n,l( 

* •J. Grant'* Analytia of the Finencee of Bengal, Appendis to the ttcpart 
h$l9ai CcmmUiM, 1812, Madn^ pp. 246* 72. 

t Jtfymim-t-SMfin, pp. 247*48. 

{ p. 808, Note 8. 

§ ThiiniHa Bowr^, Cotiutritt SMNd tki May ^ Btngtdt p. 181^ Not* 1. 

II The Ftrinfhi tiratH »f Chittagmif, J* A. 8. B., Jane 1807, }>• 41*. 
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described os the late Faujddr of Hooghly. Malik K&aim, the 
son of Malik Beg, was twice Governor, viz., in 1668-72, and again 
in 1674-81. He is referred to unfavourably in the English records 
for having iaterfered with their trade and exacted money from 
them.* He seems to have been succeeded by “ Suifede Mahmud, 
whom William Hedges, the English Agent, met at Dacca in 
November 1682. t 'Jho lutier was prol>ably replaced by Malik 
“ Burcoordar (Barkhwui’dar), w’ho threatened to proceed against 
Hedges on a complaint mode by one Thomas Hoggerston in 
November 1684,J and was subsequently deputed by the Naw&b 
to negotiate with Job Charnonk. The Fou/ndr at the time of the 
first ‘ eruption^ of the English in Ilooghly tow'n (October 1686), 
was Abdul Ghani and in June 1704 one Mir Ibrahim was the 
Governor li In the middle 1708, Zia-nd-din Khftn (Zeaude 
Cawn of the recoivls), was appointed Governor direct by the 
Emperor and took charge in May 1710.1T He was friendly to 
the English and other Europeans, but was on had terms with 
Murshid Kuli Khan, who selectod Mirza Wali Beg as Faujddr on 
his own authority. 'Jhe two took up aims to support their 
( luiius, the struggle ending in the defeat of Wali Teg.** Even¬ 
tually, Zia-ud-diu retired in June 1713, on being trausferrred to 
Coromandel as Dlwan. 

In 1713, Mir Nasir became the Governor. In February 
1714 he received from the British the value of Bs. 500 
in guotls at prime cost, it being a custom of many years* standing 
to give presents once a year to the persons in the Government at 
Hugly, a- d those now there (though we gave them nothing last 
year) having been always friendly and obliging to us and ever 
worked so as to got the stops on our trade taken off A few 
months later we find him demandii>g the surrender of the family 
of a recalcitrant zamindAr, Sitaram, then hiding in Calcutta. 
The demand was promptly complied with by the English, but hiz 
present was reduced next year to Bs. 350. ft In the time of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, aiiother Faujd&r^ Ashan'UUah Khin, 
attacked the Baukibazar factory of the Ostend Company in 1723 
and captured it. 7$ Of this Governor a stozy is told that he had a 

* ThomM Bowrej, Camulriet Round tho Ray oj Rang at, pp. 183, note 8,185, 
note 1. 

t Rktry of William Hedge*, Yale, I, p. 46. 

t Do,, Yale. 1,164. 

I Do„ Yale, 11,64. 

I) MuHy AnmnU^fika Bnglia\ <• Btffol, Wilaon, 1, S58. 

«f muo I. 889, 888. 

•• IBsdMho-SotWm, 86a.4{ Borlg Ammmta, 1, 841, II, 4^ etc., 28^ ete.,-.-S78. 

ft Muriy Annmh, II. 116,189,160,168,168^ 818* 

tt JRyMtm-o-Ootatim, 396-78% Alesander Brnniltoii, 4 Fom 4«99utit ^ $ho 
Xm</ edlfe. 1797,11, p. 19. 
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favooxite KolvtAl (the dty police officer), who eoticed away the 
daughter of a Maghal. A^an-Ullah EhSn tried to screen him, 
bat the Moghals complained to the Naw&b, Murshid Enli Eh&n, 
who had the Kotv&l stoned to death* A^an-ITUah Ehin was 
transferred by order of the next Naw&b, Shaj&-ad-din, who con¬ 
ferred the post on an old friend Pir Khan aliai Shnj& Kuli Kh&n. 
The new Fanjddr^i rapacity brought him into collisioa with the 
English, Butch and French, and is said to have mined the port of 
Hooghly. On one oocasioa his confiscation of some English 
goods led to the despatch of British troops from Galoutta.t 

The FaHjddr last named held office till 1740, when he took part 
in the battle of Gheria, throwing in his lot with the Naw&b Saifaria 
Ehftn, against the ambitious Al! Yordi Kh&n. The victory of the 
latter won for him the mastery of Bengal, and ushered in 25 years 
of war, daring which the land had little peace. He followed 
up his victcnry by marching through Ar&mb&gh aud Midnapore to 
Orissa, where he defeated Murshid Kali Eh&n II, Gbvemor of 
Orissa and SarfarSz Kh&n*s brother-in-law, and then seised that 
province. Shortly afterwards Mir Habib, with the adherents 
of Murshid Kuli, revolted and imprisoned All Yardi Kh&n’s 
Gh>vemor, whereupon the Naw&b again marched south and qudled 
the rebellion. While marching leisurely back, he was met and 
surrounded at Burdwan by a Mar&thS army under Bh&dcar 
Pandit. He lost most of his baggage, artillery and tents, and 
his half-starved army had to cut their way through to K&tw&. 
The Mar&th&s then spread over West Bengal, one body seizing 
Hooghly. 

Mir Habib had for some time been negotiating with the mer¬ 
chants of Hooghly, and in particular with two named Mir Abul 
Hasan and Mir Abul Kasim, who were on familiar terms with the 
Governor. These two merchahts helped Mir Habib in the stratagem 
by which he took the town. Coming one night when the fort gates 
were dosed, they sent word that they had important news for the 
Governor. On this, the gates were opened and Mlr'Halnb with 
15 men got in and seized the Governor. They then sent wmd of 
their snccess to a Mar&th& general. Sib Eao, who was \miting 
dose to the town with a body of troops. Sib Bao at once marched 
on Hooghly, which quietly submitted, and was appointed 
Governor of the town. This expedition having produced modi 
money, which arose from contributions or from the xevennes of the 
country or from the pwt dnties of so celebrated a mart, the MarSthft 
General omnmenoed perpending all the consequences and all the 
value of his sojouming in Ben|^ and he resold to make S[fttwi 

• p. UL 
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hiB headqaarteiB. -From time Mir HaHb became his Prime 
Minister; and that tiansf uge, who was a very active man, used to 
transact bomness somotim<M at K&twft and sometimes Hooghlj.*” 

In October 1742 Bh&skar Pandit, who had began to collect 
revenue from Uie ramind&rs, was defeated at £&twi bj Ali Yaidi 
and driven oat of Bengal. Next year Bhiskar'a master, Baghaji 
BhonsU of Nagpur, and Balaji K&o, the head of the Marithis at 
Poona, advanced to Bengal with large armies, both of which 
mercilessly plundered the towns and villages of West Bengal. All 
Yordi bought off Balaji and then advanced with him against 
Baghuji, who fled before the combined force. In 1744 BhBskar 
Pandit returned. The Nawab invited him and his genenda into 
his tent at Mankara under the pretext of disou^ng a treaty and 
had them mardered; he then routed the disorganised 'Mar&thi 
forces and drove them out of Bengal. 

No sooner was Ali Yardi Khan free from the menace of the 
Marathas than he had to face a formidable revolt of his own 
Afghan officers, who broke oat, headed by his Commander-in- 
chief, Mostapha Khan. The Bhonsla chief also, enraged at the 
murder of his general, sent a fresh fmroe under his son Janoji, 
which conquered Orissa, and again ravaged West Bengal and 
South Bihar. After several years of gaerilla warfare Ali Yardi 
Khin, wearied by constant warfare and his extreme old age, 
made peace with the Marathis in 1751, ceding to them Orissa 
up to the banks of the Subanarekha liver and agreeing to pay 
12 lakhs of rupees as chauth for Bengal. From this time tidl 
his death in 1756 the land had a little breathing space; but 
in the meantime the 'vraxs had caused immense destruction of life 
and property. A shadow of the terror inspired by the Bargu^ as 
the Mor&th&s were called, still lingers, for the name is used by 
Bengali mothers to frighten their children to quietness. 

The succesaor of Ali Yardi Khin, the hot-headed young 
l^r&j-ud-dault, declared war against the Englidi, the qnarrdl 
ending in his capture of Fort William and the massacre of the 
Black Hole. In January 1757 Colonel Clive and Admiral 
Watson, having come up from Madras with a considerable force 
and reooonpied Calcutta, sent an expedition against Hooghly, 
which sacked the town. After an indeoiaive battle they farced 
the Nawib to make a treaty, and next attacked and captured the 
French fort at Chandemagore. In June of the same year the 
battle of Flaasey made the British a 9 .preme in Bengal. After 
thaa the disfcrirt had peace with the exception of one abort 

• Tdt. t, pp. 8044. 
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interlude in 1739, vhen an English armj under Eorde met and 
defeated a Dutch force at Biderrah near Ghaudemagore. 

The secret treaty with Mir Jafor Khan, accepted hy him on 
June 3rd, 1757, laid down in its twelfth clause that the “ Moois ” 
should not fortify the river below Hooghly ;* and the actual 
cesaioa of the district to the British was the result of the secret 
compact concluded by the Calcutta Council under the Governor, 
Mr.YaasittaTt,with Mir K&sim Ali Kh&n, son-in-law of Mir Jafar, 
by which they agreed to put him in executive charge of the 
Nizamat. It s fouith and fifth clauses stipulated that the Company 
should keep up a standing army for the defence of the govern¬ 
ment and the provinces, and that to keep up the said force the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong, and half the 
annual produce of lime at SyUiet^ should be reded to the Company 
in perpetuity.! Though the treaty was signed on the 27th 
September 1759, the ceded lands did not become subject to the 
Company till a year later, viz, in September 17G0.J The Hooghl» 
district, which was then included in Chakid Burdwan, thus passed 
finally into the hands of the British; * though their di facto 
possession was not ratified de Jure till August 1765, when the 
Emperor Shfth Alam made a perpetual grant of the dhtani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Nizamat, or rather the criminal 
branch, remained under the Nawab up to 1772, when Hastings 
transferred the central authority to Calcutta. 
faujdirt* There is little record of the Faujddn of Hooghly during the 
last days of the rule of the Naw&bs. When Ali Yardi Kh&n 
seized the throne, he put his step-brother, Muhammad Ysr Kh&n, 
in charge of Hooghly port; and it was his deputy, Mir Muham¬ 
mad Bez3, who was imprisoned by the Marath&s in 1742. The 
Maratha Governor Sib Bio, appointed in his place, did not stay 
long, for on the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit he retre.-'ted to Bishnu- 
pur in October of the same year.§ In February 1757 the well- 
known Nanda Kumar was Diwan and acted as Faujddr of Hooghly* 
Mr. Watts^ through TJmiohind, offered him Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 12,000, on condition that he gave no assistance to the 
French—a condition fulfilled by him—and later on dangled 
before hir^i the prospect of being confirmed permanently as 


^ • 8. C. Hill. Stnfful io 1554-67. Vol. II, p. 1S4. 

t GtoM, Vegaget, Volum* II, p. 463. 

X J* Gnint*i View qf tie Ser>enm«e of Smtgal, pp. 474—478. This gives on 
p. 431, s list of tbs farganae included io Lord Clive’s Jdgir, in which 
BO post of, Hooghly district was included, ss suggested in Toynbee’s SJtatei, p. 8(h 
I S^ixo, f. 842 end note 1, p. 847* 
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Fa^fdar.* Watts appareatly oould not oartj out his promisei 
and at the oritioal time of Clive’s nmroh to Plassey, Sheikh Amin- 
UUah was Gk)vemor of Hooghly. dive threateoed to destroy 
Hooghly, if he was opposed, on which Amin-TJllah tamely 
snhmitted.t Muhammad Umar Beg Kh&n was Faujdir in 1759, 
and was directed by Mir Jafar to assist the English against the 
Datoh.^ Ten years later the Fnujddr of Hooghly invested the 
Dutch fort at Chinsura, both by land and water, for non payment 
of custom duties. The blockade lasted ten days and was raised 
at the intervention of the English Government, on the request 
of the Dutch Council, which promised to pay the amount due.^ 
After 1760 there were a number of administrative changes, 
The Company at first confined -themselves to the collection 
of revenue and left the criminal administration to the native 
government at Murshidab&d. The revenue collections were 
made by a Superintendent, Mr. Johnstone, who was in charge 
of Hooghly as well os Burdwan, and then by Supervisors, 
of whom Mr. Verelst was one in 1765.11 The Chhota Naw4b, 
Muhammad Bez4 Khan, was m charge of the Niz&mat, being 
represented at Hooghly by a Ftujtidr. In 1772, the Court of 
Directors notified their intention "to stand forth asDiwan;’’ 
and Warren Hastings then swept away tlie system of dual 
government. Bengal and Bihfir were divided into six siVds, each 
under a Collector, aided by a native officer called Diw&n, the 
Collector combining in himself the powers of Collector, Judge 
and Magistrate, and also having control over the police. Of the 
silfis, Calcutta was one and Burdwan, including Hooghly, was 
another.H This system having proved a fadure, the administra¬ 
tion of dvil justice was transferred in 1774 to Amik, and the 
control of the police and criminal work to'Faujiidi% appointed 
at Murshidabdd by the Naib N&zim, Muhammad Res& Khan, 
who was placed in charge of the Court of Niz&mat Adftlat. For 
this purpose Bengal was divided into fourteen districts, of which 
Hooghly was one. In 1780 the system vms again changed. In 
each of the six divisions a separate civil court was set up under 
a European Judge, who in 1781 was vested vrith the powers of a 

* Hill, Su»gal in 1766>67, II, 2S8,294. 817, 886. Bntteed enlla Mm Governor 
of Bbogh^ {Eekoufrvm Old Caleidia, p. 69), bat bo wm only IHwin. 

fBUU Bengal in 1756-67, II, 407-8. He wee eppolntel ebont tOth May 
1757t NO Sirij-ad-danla'a letter to Clive, II, 877:8. 

t nroone*e Sitiorg of tho Boogoil Armgt p. 968. 

{ 1. T Stevorinne, Vogmau 1o tit Xatt loditt, Volume I, Cbeptar V. 
pp. 11M9. 

U J. Gnmt, FIfiM qf tit Mtttwut qfBtugti, ppb 474^ 479. 

T lyU Stfort qfiit atltoi CmmUttt, 1819, pp. 4-6,8.9. 
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Magistrate, while the estahliahment Faujddra and ihAndddfa 
was abolished.* Khdn Jah&n Khan was the Ust Faujddr at 
Hooghlj and is said to have been granted a pens'on of Bs. 250 
a month.t 

The Hooghly distriot lay mainly in the Bardwftu Golleotorate; 
but the riverain strip from Sfttg&on to Uluberit (bemdes a small 
tract round Naytsar&i^, with the Saraswati as the western 
limit, formed a separate Colleetorate under Hooghly, in combi* 
nation with Hijili and Tamluk in Midnapore and all the 
24-Parganaa except the Bar&s&t Babdivi8ion»t By a notification, 
dated the 29th March 1787, a new arrangement followed a 
reduction of establishment, and the river strip was added to 
Nadia.S Under Begnlation XXXYI of 1795, zil& Burdwan was 
divided into two parts, each under a separate officer, the northern 
division being called Burdwftn and the southern divirion Hooghly, 
to which the riverain strip was added. The HonHole C. A. Bruoe 
was the first Judge'Magistrate. 

In 1809 the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly was placed in 
charge of the three foreign towns of Ohinsura, Chandemagore and 
Serampore as “ Superintendent and Commisriouitr,” and in 1820 
we find that the district included a large part of the present 
Midnapore extending down to the sea and comprising Hijili and 
Tamluk and also part of the 24-Paigana8 with IKamond Harbour 
and Falti.U The Colleetorate of Hooghly was not separated 
from Burdwan until let May 1822,11 Mr. W. H. Belli being the 
Collector. The judgeship was made a separate office in 1826, 
when Mr. D. G. Smyth became the first Judge. The earliest 
Magistrate’s name traced is that of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick 
James Halliday, who held this post in 1829 and was subsequently 
the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In 1859, a few years 
after his appointment fo that high office, the posts of the Magis¬ 
trate and the Collector were combined.** Under Government 
Order No. 268, dated the 27th Februaxy 1843, the Magisterial 
charge of Howrah became distinct from that of Hooghly.ft The 
eubdivisions were first established in 1845, one at Dwftrhiti 
(Serampore) and the other at Khirpai (Arftmb^hl.tt 

* F{fth Evfwri of th$ Meet {kmmiitee 1812, pp. 4*6, 8*8. 
f 8. C* D«y, Soogh^ Poet and Fruent, pp, 62*73. 
t BenneU's AtUi. PUtM I, VII uid IX (1778*79). 

I MeetUme from tko Caleutto Omutioo, pp. Tol. I, 188*86 1 Tofabss's 
Kketeh p. 88. 

i| J. C. Price, Jfefet e« iko MUtorg ^ JftdiiiyMri (1876). pp 26-17. 
qr Toynbee's Skoiek, pp. 80*88. 

** Cnwford's SoogUg Me^oml QmuUatr^ Ch. XlT, pp. 618*4. 
ft Tapabce'ii Sketek, pp. 88*88. 
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The antiquarian remaina in the district are few in number and Abcmo* 
not of any great age. No early Hindu remains have yet been 
disoovered. Hov*' far this loss is due to the ravages of the rivers, 
and how far to the iconodastio seal of the Muhammadans, cannot 
be determined, but old places like PanduA, Nay&«arfii, Tribenl, 
Sitg&on, Mondftran and Kotsimul (a village on the border) must 
have contained temples and monasteries. Among recent remains, Hindn 
not older, however, than 2 or 3 centuries, may be mentioned the "*“**"^ 
'Saiva temples at TltiarpAri, T&rakeswar, Triben] and KhftnAkul, 
the Sakta temple of Hanseswar! at B&nsberia, the temple of 
Yishnu at the same place (one of the oldest in Bengal dating back 
to 1679), and the Krishna temples at M&hesh and Ballabhpui in 
Serampore, at Guptip&rA, at Bsx& on theSaraswati, and at Kiishpa- 
nagar on the KAnfi Dw&rakeswar. These temples are mostly of 
the Bengal type of architecture, t.e., a cubical body with arched 
verandahs, above which rises a curvilinear roof, drawn down at the 
ends like a Bengali thatch of bamboo.* The Hanseswari temple 
at Bansberia is an exception, being modelled after the Benares 
pattern; it was built, in fact, by masons from North India. 

It is a large temple, cruciform in plan, six storeys in height 
with 13 cupolas, of which the central one is the highest. 

Among other remains the series of gh&t% on the Hooghly river 
deserve mention. The oldest existing of them is probably that at 
Tribeui, which is attributed to the last Hindu kinsr of Orissa 
(1560-68 A.D.) 

The oldest MusalmAu-remainB —indeed the oldest authentic Muiuin. 
remains in the district—are found at Tribeni, PanduS and Satgfion. 

The ruins at Tribeni consist of (1) an dildud with two enclosures, one 
'Of basalt stone and the other of sandstone containing tombs said to 
be those of J&far Kh&n and his family ; (2j a mosque to the west 
of it with low basalt pillars supporting the arches and several 
domes above, built by Jfifar Kh&u in 1298 A.D. Both appear to 
have been built from materials obtained from old Hindu temples.t 
PanduA contains the tomb of the saint ShaA-ud-din, opposite which 
is a toll mifldr, about 120 feet high, in five storeys, with a drcular 
staircase inside; north-west of the tnindr there is a large 
mosque of brick with long rows of cloisters. The mitidr seems to 
have been modelled after the celebrated Eutab MiuAr of Delhi, 
and to have been used as a tower for calling the faithful to prayer. 

SAtgAon has very few rmnoins except some old tombs and a moeque 
of small bricks, of the later PathBn style, erected by Saiyad Jon^- 
ud-din. These remains are a ttributed to the 14th century. There 

* For Bmgali templM, m li. H. Chtkmmtl, J. A. 8. 1900, pp. 141*168, 

t Vor aoiqnw, ••• M. U. dakisrurti, JT, A. 8. 1910, pp. S8-88. 
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are alao tnoea of old Muhammadan forts at Pandu&i Sfttgion, 
Ho^hly and Mand&ran. 

nooghly is one of the y&tj few districts in Beogal containing 
Christian bniidings of any age. The oldest are the Augnstinian 
Church at Bandel (rebuilt in 1660) and the Armenian Church of 
St. John the Baptist in Cbinaura (completed in 1697). Other old 
churches are the Boman Catholic Chapel (1740) and the Dutch 
octagonal church at Chinsura (1744), the Boman Catholic Chapel 
at Serampore (rebuilt after 1776), and the Danish Church at the 
same place which was completed in 1800. Among other old 
public buildings may be mentioned the Hooghly and Serampore 
Colleges, the barracks and Dutch Governor’s house at Chinsura, 
and the ruins of the magnificent house of the French Governor at 
Ghiretti. 
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Early European settlements. 

The Portugueso were the first European nation to establish settle- Baai-r 
luonts in Bengal, but they were not the first Eupopenu travellers 
in the country. More than half a century before Vasco da Gama i,brs. 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and arrived at Calicut on the 
soutli-western coast of India (1408), an Italian nobleman, Nicolo 
Conti, had visited Bengal, where he saw the towns of Cernove and 
Marosia,* returning to Venice in 1444 after an absence of 25 
years. Another Italian, Ludovico Di Vartheina, also travelled 
in Bengal about ISOO.t Both these pioneers have left descrip¬ 
tions of the country and its products. Nicolo Conti entered 
the month of iho river Ganges, and sailing tip it, came at the end 
of fifteen days to a large city called Cernove {Ceruouem in text). 
“This river,” he said, is so large that, being in the middle of it 
you cannot sec land on either side.” lie asserts, indeed, that in 
some places it is 15 miles in width. “ On the banks of this river there 
grow reeds oxteremely high and of such surprising thickness, that 
one man alone cannot encompass them with his arms; they make 
of these fishing bouts, lor which purpose one alone is stifiicient, and 
of the w’ood or bark, which is more than a palm’s breadth in 
thickness, skiffs adapted to the navigai ion of the rivers The 
distance between the knots is about the height of a man. Croco¬ 
diles and various lands of fishes unknown to ns are found in the 
river. On both banks of the stream there ai*e most charming 
villas and plantations and gardens, W'herein grow vast varieties 
of fruits, and, above all, those called Mum, which are more sweet 
than honey, resembling figs, and olso the nuts which we call the 
nuts of India.+ 


• Teit in Rdiniiiiio, Della Natigvtiatti at Vioffgi, 1663, VcnetUi/Yol, II, trant- 
Istion by J. W. Jonet. 

t Teit in Kamusio, Vol. II, truinlation by J. W. Jonn, 1863. Viirtheinn Inft 
liiropn abont-1602, and printed bie work in 1610, 

t Text. Bamaeio, II, page 839, tmiuilation pp. 9-10. The plant* referred to 
are Ininbooe, plantain* end eocoennt*. 
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** Hayiug departed thenoe, he sailed up the river Ganges for 
the space of three months, leaving behind him four verj famous 
cities and landed at an extremely powerful city colled Marasia, 
where there is a great abundance of aloe wood, gold, silver, 
precious stones and pearls. From thence he took the route 
towards some mountains sitnaied towards the east, for the purpose 
of procuring those precious stones oidled carbuncles, which ore 
found there. Having spent thirteen days on this expedition, 
he returned to the city of Oemove, and thence proceeded to 
Buifetania. Deporting thence, he arrived, at the end of a month’s 
voyage, at the moulh of the river Bacha [Arakan]*’. 

Ludovico Di Yarthema describes his travels os follows:— “ We 
took the route towards the city of Banghella (Text, Banghalhi^ 
ltdnglAf), which is distant from Tarnassari (Teosserim) seven 
hundred miles, at which we arrived iu eleven days by sea. The 
city was one of the best that 1 had hitherto seen, and has a very 
great realm. The Sultan of this place is a Moor and maintains two 
hundred thousand men for battle on foot and on horse ; and they 
are all Muhammadans; and he is constantly at war with the king 
of Narsingha. This country abounds more in grain, flesh of 
every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
great abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And 
here there are the richest merchants 1 ever met with Fifty 
shi^ are laden every year in this place with cotton and silk stufls, 
which stuffs are these, that is to say, bairam, fiamone^ ciantar, 
doamr oxA %inohaff* These same stuffs go through all Turkey, 
through Syria, through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and 
through all India. There are also here very great merchants in 
jewel^ which come from other countries. 

“We also found some Christian merchants here (Armenians)*'. 
...“ But before our departure from Banghella, we sold all the rest 
of the merchandise, with the exception of the corals, the saffr on, 
and two pieces of rose-coloured cloth of Florence. We left this 
city, which 1 believe is the best in the world, that is, for Hviog in. 
In which city the kinds of stuffs you have hoard of before are not 
woven by women, but the men weave them. We departed thence 
with the said (u^iristians, and went towards a city which is called 
Pegu, distant from Banghella about a thousand miles. 

Both Nicolo Conti and Ludovico Di Yarthema appear to have 
sailed up the FadmA or easterly branch of the Ganges, and not 
up ihe Hooghly. Banghella was either Chittagong or Son&igAon, 

* Varisn't, Bairmmi, Itamoiu, Zutmri, Cimmtmri, Bomear and Stmahagi, 

t Text, Bimnsio, II, pp. 165-66, iiaadation, pp. Silvia, ai'^ Bk. 111. Cba. 
XIII and XIY. 
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while CemoTe is identified with Shahr-i-Naa, U., the new 
dtyt a mint town named on the coins of llyis Shih and shown in 
GFartaldi’s map ^1561) a little to the north-east of Ganr. It is 
probably anothet name for PAnda§.* The Moorish Saltan of 
Yarthema was the powerfal king of Bengal, Husain Shih, and the 
** king of Narsingha ” was his opponent, Pratiparndra Gajapati 
of Orissa, who was then in possosaion of part of the territory of 
Visiinagora. 

The first Portuguese to visit Bengal was Joao da Silveira, Th> 
who was despatched to the Maldives from Goa in 1517, seven 

A ' GVB8B» 

years after that place had been captured and made his capital 
by Afionso de Albuquerque. After obtaining permission to build 
a fort and capturing two richly laden ships of Cambay, he proceed¬ 
ed to Chittagong in 1518. Here he ^'as joined by Jooo Coelho, 
who had been sent by Fernando Perez de Andrade as an envoy to 
the King of Arakan (called the King of Bengal by Sousa), who 
then held Chittagong. Silveira failed, however, in his mission, for 
a young Bengali on board his boot told of his capture of the two 
Indian vessels. He was denounced os a pirate and sailed away 
discomfited.t The next Portuguese to reach the shores of Bengal 
was one Martin Alfonso de Mello Jusarte, who in 1528 was sent 
on a voyage to the Far East. He was even more unfortunate than 
his predecessor, for in crossing the Bay of Bengal his ship was 
wrecked. De Mello, with some companions, escaped and made 
his way along the coast to Chakirii, south of Chittagong, the 
capital of a petty governor named Khudi Baksh KhSn. Khudft 
Baksh imprisoned the ship-wrecked mariners, but promised to 
release them if they would fight his enemies. The Portuguese did 
so, but failed to secure their release ; and an attempt to escape 
resulted in the death of one and the closer confinement of the 
others. Eventually, through the good offices of a merchant of 
Chittagong, named Ehwija Shahftbuddin (Xabadin of the Portu- 
euese historians), Jusarte was ransomed and arrived at Goa in 
1630.t 

Khwija Shahabuddin now entered into negotiations with 
Nuno da Cunha (Viceroy from 1529 to 1538), promising to obtain 
permission for the King of Portugal to build a fort at Chittagong. 

Da Cunha at once clos^ with the offer; and in 1534 De Mello was 
sent back with five ships to Chittagong, which was then under the 
Bengal King* The Portuguese had a friendly reception, being 

* M. If. Cbakmvarti, Jfoitt o» the Qet^afh^/ ^ Old J* A. 8. B.. 

May 1803, p. 288. 

t F. C. Duver*,' The Portugueee im ZmKm, VoK 1, p, 840. 

} R. 8. Wiflewaj, The Xtee of Po««r Is ItMmr pp. 288>8, 
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allowed to smuggle iu goods, though the custom duties were 
over 30 ]>er cent ud valorem. De Mello then sent some of his 
party with presents to Gaur, where Mahmud Shfth III held his 
court withsuoh state, that, we are told, 10,000 women attended him. 
Unfortunately for the success of the misaiony among the presents 
were some cases containing perfumes taken from a Muhammadan 
vessel, with the nuTnea of tlio owners still attached to them. 
The angry king not only refused the presents, but sent orders 
to have the Portuguese seized and their goods confiscated. The 
Governor of Chittago:!g iaviiod Alfonso and his chief officers to a 
banquet and to *k them unawares. Some were killed and some 
escaped to their sliips, while De Mello and the other prisoner's 
wore taken to Gaur. 

Hearing of their capture, tlio Viceroy Nuno da Cunha sent Anto¬ 
nio da Silva Menezes to rescue them with 350 men in nine ves¬ 
sels. From Cliittttgong Antonio forwarded a letter of the Viceroy 
with presents to the King at Gaur, but received no reply for a 
lung time. He coucludod that his messengers had been made 
prisoners, and proceeded to burn down Chittagong and other 
places on the coast. Oouto’s account, however, says that the king 
demanded £10,000 os ransom, and that this demand being scouted 
08 exorbitant, Cliittagong was fired in revenge. When, in 
1637, Sher Shah revolted and besieged Gaur, the King released 
the iPortuguese prisoners and, aided bj’ them, repelled the attack. 
At the same time llabello arrived with three ships to demand the 
release of the captives. Mahmud, securing the co-operation of 
the Portuguese, led them with his anny to Teliagarhi near 
Colgong, where ho was defeated by the forces of Sher ShSh. 
Pleased with their prowess, Mahmud applied to the Viceroy of Goa 
for further aid, and this was given ; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Shah 
and Mahmud dead * 

According to Correa, llabello visited Sfttgfton in 1635 while 
on this missioa. His account gives nn insight into the audacity 
characteristic of the Portuguese. “In this yeor”, he writes, 
“Diogo llabello, finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromaudel fishery, with license from the Govern¬ 
or, went to Bengal in a vessel of his. . and he went well armed 
along with two foists, which he equipped with his own money, 
the Governor only lending him artiUery and nothing menre. 


• Blochmano. J. A. S. B., 1873, pp. 298-9 j Whiteway, The BUe Portvgiute 
rawer in pp. 238-4 j Dapven, The Iitdia, Vol. I, pR. 4J2-8 j 

Stevene, The Bortmgueee in AaiOt 1696, Ch. IX, pp. 418-20. 
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this Diogo Babello amyed at the Fort of Satigan, where he 
found two great ships of Oambaja, which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, selling and buying: 
and these, without touching them, he caused to quit the port 
aud go down the liver, forbidding them to carry on any tr^e, 
and he also sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the other 
port of Ohatigan, where they found three ships from the coast 
of Choromandel. which were also driven away from the port. 
An 1 Diogo Babello sent word to the Gozil that he was sent by 
the Governor with choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the King if he chose to liberate the (Portuguese) pri¬ 
soners, in wh^ cose he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their ^hner peace.”* This appears to have been the 
first visit of the Portuguese to the Hooghly district. • 

In spite of their first reverses, the Portuguese, daring pirates 
a id adventurous traders, pressed on in their attempts to secure the 
trade of Bengal, aud by the end of the 16th century Ihe Bay 
swarmed with their galleys. Their chief posts in Bengal were 
Ohati'jan ^Chittagong) on the Bay, and tigun (Satgaou) on the 
river Hooghly, called, respectively, Porto Grande and Porto 
Piqueno, k e , the great haven and the little haven. In the 
Hooghly river their large ships came up to Bator (in the modem 
city of Howrahh while smaller ships went up to S&tg&on bring¬ 
ing “ rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, lacea, great abun¬ 
dance of sugar, Mirabolons dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of Zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise,” t In 
the port of Satgfton 30 or 35 riiips were laden every year, and 
most of them were Portuguese ; while Federici (who left Italy 
in 1563 and returned home in 1581) fouud no less than 18 
Portuguese ships at Chittagong. “From the great port of 
Chatigan”, he wrote, “they carry for the Indies great stoic 
of rice, very great quantities of bombast cloth of every sort, 
sugar, corn, and money with other merchandise.” 

Federici’s account makes it clear that along the Hooghly the 
traders got their goods at the temporary markets called hdin. 
“Every year at Buttor they make and unmake a village with 
houses and shops made of straw, and with all things necessary 
to their uses, and this village standeth as long as the ships ride 
there, and till they depart for the Indies, aud when they are 
departed, every man goeth to his plot of houses, and there setteth 
fire on them, which thing made me to marvel For as I passed 


* Quoted under ** Sutigain '* in Hobeoa-Jclwon. 
10. Fsderiel, rurcbM, V, 411, 439 
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up to Satagan, I saw this Tillage standing Trith a great number 
of people, with an infinite number of ships and bazars, and at 
my return coming down with my Captain of the lost ship, for 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see such a place so soon 
raised and burnt, and nothing left but the sign of the burnt 
houses. The small ships go to Sotagan, and there they lode. . 
The city of Satagan is a reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moors, abounding with all thii'gs, and was governed by the King 
of Pataue, and now is subject to the great Mogul. I was in this 
kingdom four months, whereas many merchants did buy or freight 
boats for their beuefits, and with these barks they go 
up and down the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodity 
with a great advantage, because that every day in the week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another.** 

The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entrepot led to the Portuguese making a 
settlement at Hooghly. This village is mentioned in a Bengali 
poem, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of Satgaou. The river, which hod been silting up 
before Satgaon, was fairly deep here, and therefore better suited 
to the larger vessels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly about or after 1575 with 
the permismonof the Emperor Akbar; but of this there is no authen¬ 
tic proof. They could not have settled here before 1550 because 
the great Portuguese history Da Asia (Yols. I to 111 published in 
1552-63) mokes ho mention of it, and its map does not show the 
place. On the other hand, it must have been founded before 1580, 
in which year Mirza Najat Kh9n, Akbor's Faujd&r at Satg&on, 
being defeated by Katlu Loh&ni of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly.t Furthermore, if reliance is to be placed in 
the BddahdhndmA of Abdul Hamid Cilhori (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the rule of the Bengalis, t.c., before 
the Mughal conquest. As the river bank from Triben! south¬ 
wards was in the possession of the Oiiyft king from 1560 to 1567, 
the statement of the Muhammadan chronicler narrows down the 
time of the settlement to between 1568 and 1575, and veiy 
probably to the reign of Sulaimftn Eararftni (1568-73). From 
the fact that Fed^rici does not refer to Hooghly but only S&tgaon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of suflScient 
importance to be mentione<i separately from S&tg&ou, of which it 
evidently formed a part at the outset. 


• J. A. 8. B. ftoe.. 1898. jh 188. 
t jUbamama, 1. e. Blochmuui, AinAAkbari, I. p. 440. 
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The BMthAndmd dencribea the origin and devdopment of the 
town as follows*—** Under the role of the Bengalis {dar * ah<i‘i-> 
Bangalijfa»), a partj of Frank merohants, who are (sic were) 
inhabitants of Sandip, oame trading to S&tgfton. One Aro« above 
(tic below) that place, thejr occupied some ground on the bank of 
the estuary. Under the pretence that a buUding was necessaTy 
for their transactions in buying and selling, they erected several 
houses in the Bengali style. In course of time, through the 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers of Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected large substantial buil^ngs, 
which they fortified with cannons, muskets, and other implements 
of war. In due course a considerable place grew up, wMch was 
known by the name of the port of Hooghly. On one aide of it 
was the river, and on the other three sides was a ditch ^filled from 
the river. European ships used to up to the port, and a trade 
was estabUshed there. The markets of S&tgfion declined end lost 
their prosperity. The villages and the district of Uooghly were 
on both sides of the river, and these the Europeans got possession 
of at a low rent.” 

This description is corroborated by some contemporaneous 
references. The AkbarnAmA says that in 1578 an European 
named Port&b Bftr, a chief merchant of the Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to the Emperor’s court bearing tribute from Bengal, 
lie was graoiouriy received, his sound sense and upright conduct 
winning the favour and esteem of the Emperor.t This evidently 
was the Portuguese Governor of Hooghly, to whom Mirza Najatfied 
for protection in 1580. About 1588 Balph Fitch found Hooghly in 
the sole possesrion of the Portuguese, and the name Porto Piquono 
transferred to it. He refers to it as ** Hugeli, which is the place 
where the Portugals keep in the country of Bangala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto Piqueno.” 
**Satagam, ” he adds, '* is a &ire oitiefor a citie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things Hoc^hly had supplanted S&tgaon 
by the time the Am-t-Akbari was compiled (1596*97), for it states 
that in the aarJtdr of 8&tg&on there were two ports at the distance of 
half a Jtoa from each other, i.e , S&tg&on and Hooghly. The latter 
was the more important, and both were in the possession of the 
Europeans (FtWfigiAlf, t.s.,the Portuguese).H In 1669 the number 
and influence of the Christians were attested by the erection of the 


•Elliot, Vll, pp. 81*88; Vol. VII, p. 811, for Khift Kbin*s nccoant 
(anlnly bMod on the JI9d*i4Am3mW.) 
t AkbmnBtmm, Elliot, VI, p. ro. 

X J, H. Bylsy, SAfh JPiiekt p. 118; Linechotea, tnoelstiOD, I, pp. 
f Aim’i’JHmri, Jerret^ Vol. II, p. 186. 
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Bandel Church ;* while ia 1603, Hooghly, under the name of 
Qolin, is described as a Fortuguese Colony, and it ia said that a 
Portuguese named Cervolius capture the ATughal fort with a 
garrison of 4U0 men, all but one of whom were killed, t 

By this time the Portuguese in Bengal had degenerated into 
a race of pirates and slave-dealers. Both European and Indian 
writers agree as to their lawlessness. Yau linschoteu, for instance, 
writing in 1595, describes them os living ‘like wild men and 
untamed horses. Every man doth whnt he will, and every man is 
lord and master.’ Purehas again wrote in 1610:—“The Portu¬ 
guese have hero Porto Crando and Porto Peqneno (Hooghly), 
but without forts and govemmeut; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most part they ore such os dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some wickedness by them 
committed,” 

The Hooghly merchants were apparently in league with 
the pirates, both Portuguese and Arakanose, whose galleys 
swept the sea-board and penetrating far inland carried oif 
the viHagcrs to the slave markets. “ Even the Portuguese of 
‘ Ogouli,* ” writes Bernier, “ purchased without scruple these 
wretched captives, and the horrid traffic was Iransooted in 
the vicinity of the island of Guiles near das Palmas. + The 

pirates, by u mutual understanding, waited for the arrival of 

the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rote. 

The Portuguese established themselves at * Ogouli ’ under the 
auspices of J oii&ngir, the grandfather of Aurangzeb. That prince 
was free from all prejudice against Christians, and hoped to reap 
great benefit from their commerce. The new settlers also engaged 
to keep the Gulf of Bengal clear v>f pirates. Shfih Jah&n, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, virited the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ with a terrible punishment. 'Ihey provoked his dis¬ 
pleasure by the encouragement afforded to the depredators of 
‘ Bakan,* and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had all of them been subjects of the Mughal.’*§ 

Other writers assign different reasons for the attack on Hooghly. 
According' to the Portuguese, they incurred the displeasure of 

* Botb Hamid Lohori and Khali Khan apeak of a KalWS, or cbnrch of the 
Portagnese, in Uoogjily, Elliot, VII, pp, 84, 211. KaliaS ia perhapa a conuptlon 
of ee^etia. 

t 'IV^nboe’a Sketch of the Admi»istratio» if the Hooghly Dietriot, p. 4. 
The anthoritr for this atatemoiit ia not given. 

t Now called ralmyma Point, a wall known headland on the Oriaaa oowt. 

$ Aa early aa 1518 a Purtngiieaa report stated that a slave ia Bengal was 
valued at 14 shillings and a young woman of good appearance at about as nneb 
again. W. W. Hnntsr, SUiory of HriHsh laUrn, Vol. 1, p. 161. 
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Shah Jahftn, flntlj, becanae in 1621, when he was in rebellion 
against his father, Michael Bodrignes, the GoTemor of Hooghly, 
declined to assist him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Eoiopeans,* and secondly, because the Emperor ascribed the 
reverses of the imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
Khan of Bijapur to help received from the Portuguese.t The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
but even more by means of doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that they seized and carried off peaceful cultivators, harassed 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
etc. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Sh&h Johan, in appointing 
Kasim Kh&n to the government of Bengal, charged him to 
extirpate the Portugaese colony.* * § His orders were proinptly 
obeyed. The attach was made from the river and by land, an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, and four thousand boatmen 
serving the Portuguese were forced to join the imperial army. 
The siege lasted 3^ mouths, the Portiignese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goa. At length a port of the 
wall was blown up by a mine, and the imperial army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged mode their way to the 
ships, but many w'ere killed in the attempt. One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture ; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 257 smaller craft, only three of the latter escaped. According 
to the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 4,400 (1,400 according to Khafi Khan) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of the imperial army fell in the course of the siege,§ 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Portugirese and OOO'daves, that the siege lasted from 
the 21st June to 29th September, nnd that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an islana in front of Hooghly and were 
eventually rescued by on expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.** The date of the capture of the town is taken in this 
account to be October 1631, but others moke it September 1632. 
The number given in the Portuguese accounts is too small, for 
Father Francis Corsi, S. J., in a letter from Agra, dated October 6, 


* Stewart, Bittvrj! p. 148. 

t F. C. Danven, Tk9 Par/apaera Jmdia, II, p. 247. 

{ JB9d»Mk$mmd of Abdul Banid Lahori, BmtttaJkhabut^luhtti of Kbifi Khin, 
liaatir’ml-Vmarm, Sijfd*m~t‘8al9iin, 

§ The B3dtila4aBata of Abdul Hamid Lihori, Elliot VII, p, 86/ 8tewart*a 
Bistorg o/Simgmt, pp. 162-6. 

** F. C. Danven, Tkt Pe/f i^ueaf im Imdim, Vol, 11. m. 247-48. Accor^n^ 
to the SSdtbokaSmd, tba ai^a in Hoqgbly laated from Iltn Juno to 10th Saptem> 
bar 1686* 
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1633, announoed the aiiiyal of 4,000 persons at Agra firom Hooghlj 
in July 1633.* 

Historians agree os to the wretched fate of the prisoners 
whom Shih Jahftn had carried off os daves to Agra, lliere the 
women were distributed among the harems, the children were 
ciroumoised, the men were persuaded to embrace Islam or forced 
to do so by the daily threat of throwing them under the feet of 
elephants. Some of the monks, however, remained faithful to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and other Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra. 
'J?hese faithfid monks were apparently Augustinians, to whom the 
evangelization of Bengal had been entrusted. 

According to an account by Dr. Wise, the return of the 
Portuguese was due to a miracle. One of the priests, the Bevd. 
Father John Da Cruz, was sentenced to be tom to death by an 
elephant; but the animal, instead of destroying him, prostrated 
itself before him and * caressed ’ him mth its trunk. The Emperor 
then ordered that the priest should bo let out of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on which he asked for his 
own liberty and permission to conduct the surviving Christians to 
Bengal. ** A pharm&n was promulgated by beat of drum through 
all the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who were loaded with presents and sent back to their former 
residence. The Portuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter (mnad) signed by the Emperor, by which he allowed them 
to return to Hooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former fort, still known by the Europeans os Bandel, and by the 
natives as Balaghar (strong house). The land thus assigned 
(777 bighda) was given free of rent, and the friars were declared 
exempted from the authority of the »ubah<idya,/at^fddr8 and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exercise magisterial 
power over Christians, but-not in matters of life and death. 
At the some time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese. The Christians 
returned to Bengal in 1633.*’t Toynbee also says that Da Cruz 
acceded in inducing Shah Jah&n to permit the Christian 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengal, and that the Emperor in 
1646 granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel Church, 
which was rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660. 


• J. A. S. B., August 1910, pp. 4S8, note 2, 681. 

f The shove scoouat Is given in the Bengal CatkoUe Seratd of 21et May 1842, 
•nd was taken from a Statistical Account of Hooghly prepared by Dr. Wise, who 
bssed it on • Ms. Records,' without however, stating their origin and nature. 
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Beoent researches, however, show that there is no pi^f that 

Da Droa was taken to Agra, hat ihAt he was wounded during 
the sifige, recovered from his wounds in a village near Hoogh)y, 
and was eventaall 7 recalled to Goa, where he died * 

. On the other hand, the return of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
con6rmed from other sources. John Poole, writing on the chances 
of the English establishing trade in Bengal, distinctly says in a 
letter dated 17th July 1633, *.6., ten months after the capture of 
Hooghly, that the Portuguese who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Sh&h Jah&n and re‘entered 
that phice to the number of 20 persons, and that the King had 
bestowed on them their capital, *so that our expectation of 
Hugly is frastrayt.’t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, “some were ransomed, others fled to Goa., or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants of the defenders 
of Hooghly/’j: Father Antonio da Cristo, the Prior of Hooghly, 
was still in prison in 1640, when Father Manrique, an Augus- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners. At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places of worship.§ 

Though readmitted to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
a crushing blow and ceased to have political influence in Bengal 
and to predominate in commerce. In the first twenty years of 
the 17th century the trade in Bengal had been practically mono¬ 
polised by them, as was pointed out by the English factors of 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616, stating that there 
was not now fit shipping for the discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly), nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
the river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. It 
was stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
porta for small shipping but such as the Portuguese possessed.!! 
A few years later (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote as 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a factoryThe Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade here in Patna, coming up with their fri' tes from the 
bottom of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called 


* The Bard. H. Heeten, Frey Jooo De Onie, I, A. 8. B., March 1911. 
t W. Hedges' Diarj, 111, 177 i L c. aJao in the Annalt iff tka Mmgluh ht 
Baugal, VoL I* ' r '. 

' - t B. O. Keene, e/ tha BMurg ^ pp. 198*99. The 

nothoii^ quoted is n work of Msnrique pnblished it Borne in 1668* See also J. A. 
S, a. 1910, pp. 282*8. 

§ Or^jnhMl e»lUett»»» 458,1. c., Dimg II, 171, 178* 







Gt)llye, the other Pieppnllye, aad therein are licensed hy this 
King to iiihabit. Gbllye is their chiefeet port, where they are in 
great moltitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from hfalaoca 
and Cochin. The commodities they nsnally bring np hither is for 
the most part tin, spices, and China wares, in lieu whereof they 
transport amberty, callicoes, oarpeta, and all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purposely for sail to the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Canges, whose swift ourreut transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days .they 
usually go up to their ports, but in repoiiing up again spend 
thrice the time.* * '* 

By 1644, however, we find Bocarto, after enumerating the 
number of ships and the rich merchandise that used to come to 
Cochin from ITgolim (Hooghly) and l*oito Grande (Chittagong), 
coniulaiDing that ‘ since these two posseasions were lost and the 
two ports closed, there go barely one or two vessels to Orissa.' 
The trade of the Portuguese alao suffered from the competition of 
the Dutch, and, in the second hnlf of the century, of the Kngliah. 
Still it was not entirely lost, tar Portuguese vessels are fre* 
queuily mentioned in the English correspondence, and os late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked :—** Many both great and 
small ships, both English, Dutch and Portugals, doe annually 
resort to lode and transport sundry o.mimoditieB hence "t, i.e., 
from Bengal. In the fiirt half of the 18th century, the French, 
the Danes and the Prussians alao entered the field ; and in the 
struggle the Portuguese succumbed. 

In spite of the destruction of their power at Hooghly, tho 
place appears still to have been occupied by a large number of 
Portuguese, partly because they wMe attract^ there by trade and 
the cheapness of li>.ag,t and partly because they were forced 
to remaiki by 1 3 loss of thmr^iher stations. Tavernier wrote in 
1576 —«lii a word, Bengale is a country abonnding in all things; 
and *tis for this vt .y reason that so many Portuguese, Mesticks,^ 
and other Hmstiarn ore fled tlither from those quarters which 
the Dutch have taken from them.** **The Jesuits and Augustinians 
that have groat churches there, wherein they exercise their religion 
with all freedom, did assure me that in Ogonli alone there were 
no less ihau .ight or nine thousand aools of Christians.** Bernier 


* W. Poitor, Tie Sttglitli Fattorittin Imdim 1908. Go'tiye is 

• corruption of OgnaM (Hooglily.) 

t The Counit %€» Sound tho Bag ofBomgal, p. 188. 

} Cf. I'<'rincr: " uto ohtitiusd , so knr • priro tbafe tho Povtognoia Mtttod 
tlJ« rountrv' lire entiroly up 3 podk.T 

§ Mei>tuv • term still iti wo *.< th* VUt‘<^<oinoi for • liidf*1nwd. 
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also gives the same aoooant,* and seveTal other writern of the 
period refer to the large namber of Portuguese resident in 
Hooghlj.t Most of them were poor, but indnstrioas. Thomas 
Bowrej (166Q-79) described some of their main oocapations as 
follows:»•**They knitt stockings of silke and cotton; they make 
bread for the English and Dutch Factories and particular 
dweUinge houses, and for theire ships and vessels they make 
many aorta of sweetmeats, viz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, GKnger, 
Mirabolins, Bingo Boots, etc., several sorts of Achar pickles) aa 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, etc. very good and cheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and vessels, soe 
that these people live very happily, better than in most places in 
Asia, all sorts of provisions beiuge here very cheape.” A number 
served the Mnghals as soldiers, as Walter Clavell pointed opt:— 
“ The Portnguese, though numerous in Hugly, yett are reduced 
to a very low and meane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their subsista'ice being to be entertaiiied in the 
MoguU’s pay as souldiers 'i'hey also served under the English, 
chiefly in the Deccan, and several were artillerymen in the 
army of SirSj-ud>daaU.II Gradually the Portuguese of Hooghly 
migrated to other European settlements, especially Calcutta. 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
women and children, crowded into Fort William when besieged 
by SirSj'Ud dauU’s army, and a body of them helped the English 
in their defence.lf a number were still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we find that when Siraj>ud-daal& marched there after the 
massacre of the Black Hole, he levied a fine of Bs. 5,000 from 
the Portuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Portuguese language for some time 
survived the extinction of the Portuguese power. It was the 
Ungua franca of European settlements round the Bay of Bengal, 
and waa the ordinary medium of communication between 
Europeans and their domestics, while Persian "was the language of 

• Trafla in th» Mtyhut Smpire, 1666>68, pp. 488-89, quoted in ch. 11, 
pp. 31-8. 

t Bowri^, p. 191 1 Cnnvoit**, I.c„ XHm-jf William Stiget^ II, 240 1 Jokn 
Ifanhnil, KotM and Obnerrationi, p. 6, l.c., Bowrejr, p. 191» Not« 1. 

} BeniiMr toll* n* thut in ItongnI eseellmt and ehaap aaa blseaitt ven made 
for tbe crew* of Earopean ehipi. 

Ttmi9 of Kuglgi, at the end of the Diarg ot Stnyndiam 
Maator, p. 882, l.e. Hedge** Diarg, II, p. 840. 

H 6. C. BUI, Bemgut to 1788-57, Vot. 1, pp, 185.140,147. 

«r OnoA Mittorg, II, pp. 69, 61 j Hill'* Sorngot to Vo|. I, pp. 81, 

108,1». 144, 157, II, pp. 148,190. te'v, pw wwe enmiojed to Calcotta ae 
vfifetoM Stoeorinua I, pp. 5St-8i Aiic-ai-llM/Skkmrim, IV, p l;iM, 

•• Hill, JBMyaito 1756-57. V61.1, p. eiv. 
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intefrcoarse with the ooaits* The charter granted to the 

East India Company in 1698 contained a proviaion that the 
miniater, who waa to be maintained at each station, ahonld learn 
Portugneae within twelve months; and Kiexnander, the first 
Protestant miaaioDary in Bengal, preached in that language as 
more familiar to him than Englidi. Even as late as 18;j8 the 
Governor of Serampore received the daily report of his little 
garrison of thirty sepoys from the commandant, a native of Oudh, 
in Portuguese* 

The next European nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
Travellers and individual traders of that nation had visited Bengal 
before the 17th century, Yon linschoten, who passed through 
the country before 1689; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay was in 1615. In that year, 
we are told, a Portuguese fleet having sailed up the river of Arahan, 
the B&j& induced the masters of some Dutch vessels then in the 
harbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t These Dutch 
ships probably belonged to the ** United East Indian Coihpany 
of the Netherlands” founded in 1602. It is not certain when the 
Dutch first settled in Bengal. Orme vaguely says that the Dutch 
settled in Bengal about the year 1625,$ while Thomas Bowrey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the English factories at 
Hooghly to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
English at Amboyna” (1623).§ These assertions, however, are 
not corroborated by contemporaneous records, and Yule has fairly 
proved that the fadory of ^e English at Hooghly could not have 
been started before 1651.11 In Gie earliest reference to Dutch 
trade in the English factory records (dated 25th October 1634) no 
settlement of theirs is mentioned. It merely states that "spices 
of all sorts sella there to good profitt, but the Dutch freemen from 
Battavia and Portugalla from* Macassar did so stufle the Markets 
therewith last yeare, as now theres little or (none) required. 
Hereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doe the like, so 
we see not any great hope gains by that commodity. Hither* 
to have we only shewed you what commodities Beogala does 

chiefly export and require.The Dutdi are never without 3 or 4 

such vessells here, wherewith they trade from Port to Fort all the 
yeare longe, sometimes buying Bice and other Provisicms where 
they are Oheape and tranqtort to Better Marketts, otherwhUes 

* J. C. Marahmu, £(/V am Timti inf Curtf, Munihmtm tud Wtri* ( 

Vel. J, pp. 21,22.38. 

t Stewart's Eitiory ^ ^p. 118.8. 

t Si$t«r9 er EMoriau, 11, p. 8. 

S OtunMm round ikt Bojf ^Soufoi, p. 

I Bedgee* JHarp III, pp. 184.7,194. 
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they are imployed aa men ol warr (bat never Idle), and by these 
meanes they are id yeares end all the great chargee they are att 
nppoD this coast.’** 

It is clear, however, that the Dntch had some settlement in 
Beng^ before 1660, for in the instractions to the English factory 
staff of Bahusore and Hooghly, doted the 14th December 1650, they 
are advised to give orders in silk and sugar according to the 
Dutch.” and to secure, with the help of Dr. Boughtou at B&jmahal, 
such a phnrmdMf “ as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs.”t As Hooghly was now the imperial x>ort of West Bengal, 
it is most probable that the Dutch hod their chief factory there 
Bomo time before 1650, when they got a regular pAarmdn from 
Shfth Jah&n. It laid down ‘Hhat, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, the Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient custom 
and shall not introduce any now laws or customs on that head.”:!: 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old English factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factory lower down at Chinsura. It is said to 
have been built in 1056,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1665, when the Dutchman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus (IThere is nothing in it (Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the Dutch factory. It was built on a great 
space at the distance of a musket shot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if it were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or cause it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearance of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls sre high and built of stone, and the forti* 
fications are also covered with stone. They are furnished with 
cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches full of water. 
It is large and spacious. There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Director, the other officers who compose the Council, and aU 
the people of the Company. There are large shops built of 
stone, where goods that are bought in the country, and those 
fliAt. our vessels bring there, are placed.” Thomas Bowxey did 
not hesitate to call it *‘the largest and completest Eaotozie in 

• HedgtV Diary., Ill, 199. 

t Ibid, III, 186. 

$ to th0 Bast ZndiUt J. S. Stovorinoa, Trmiulation, 8. H. Wilcoeke, 

Vol. Ill, p. 84h Tlie list of f AarMSat given therein does not ehow nay of 1688 
relatiBg to Bessel a* etated in Toynbe^e AhefeA, p. IS. 

S ** It Wbi built in the year 1^, as appeua by date over the famd^gate.** 
Stavoiians, 1,816b 

I Fhyaie aa« /nder OritmMw, 1668-65, II, 166. 
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Asia;'* Deleatre described it as 'a very fine and Very rich 
factory;* and the English Agent, Streynsham Master, as “ very 
large and well built with two quadrangles,*’* The common 
belief that it was fortified during the rebeUion of Sabh& Singh 
in l()96t seems therefore to be without foundation, unless it refers 
to repairs and a farther strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting account of the settlement is also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 2Cth February 1666. “ I arrived at 
Hughli, where I stayed till the 2nd of Al arch, daring which time 
the Hollanders bid me very welcome, and made it their business 
to show me all the divertidements which the country was capable 
to afiord. We went several times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and wo had a banquet of all the delicacies that the 
gardens of Europe could have afforded ns; salads of all sorts, 
colewarts, asparagus, pease; but our chiefest dish was Japon 
beans, the HoUandors being very carious to have all sorts of 
pulse and herbs in their gardens, though they could never get 
articuokes to grow in that country ” 

Daring the reign of Aurangseb the Dutch trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a pfmrmAn granted by that Emperor in 1662, 
the first throe articles of which provided ;— .1) tW the Dutch 
arriving with their ships before Hougty^ Piplet/ and Ballmore^ 
shall have liberty to anchor in such places as they may choose ; 
(2) that after payment of the fixed duty of two aud-a-half per 
cent, upon their goods, iiiey may convey them to such places os 
they please; sell them to whatever merchants they chose; 
purchase agaiu goods from the same in the manner they may 
Uke best, and employ brokers in their business, according to 
their own choice, without that any one shall be permitted to 
intrude himself into their service, contrary to their liking; (3) 
that with respect to the piece-goods, saltpetre, sugar, silk, wax 
and other articles for which they trade in the places situated in 
the provinces of Bnhar^ Bengal and Orixot and which they convey 
for exportation to the ports of Hougly, Pipfey and BaUmorv^ 
they php.ll not in any wise be molested t goods specified 

in the lost article may be compared with some of those 
mentioned by Clavell as being carried home by the Dutch, via., 
rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail doth, raw silk, wrought 

* Comniriet Bound iho Bay of Bengal^ p. 169 and Note 1; Voyngo fail am» 
'Jndaa OriamtaUa, 1677, p. 188; Biary of JS. JCm/w, under d»t« 81st MoTsmbsr 
1670. p. *08. 

t Onae, Hietory if Htsdetlas, II, 16. Tbs northsm gate bore the date 
1687, end the sondiern gste 1692, according to an srtiele in the CeieeMe JKeelew, 
1845, p. 618. 

X J. 8. StsTorinue, 111, pp. a6-9L 
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ailk, salipetie, opium, sogar, long pepper and beeswax.* 
Tavernier and Bernier were amased at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths of. all sorts which thoj exported. 

Pesides Fort Gustavus at Chinaora and a silk factory at 
Oossimbazar, the Dutch had, on tho Hooglily river, a garden 
just south of GhandernDg<n», a factory for salting pork at 
Baranagar, north of Calcutta, and, later, a station at Fiilt& for 
seagoing ships. Their settlements and trade wore generally 
under a Director, aided by a Council, though oc'cosionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who was himself subordinate to Batavia.r Accordiug 
to Alexander Hamilton, tho factory of Ohinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with high walls of brick. 
** The factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly 
on the river’s side ; and all of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. The settlement at Chinsura is wLoUy under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about a milo long, and about 
the some breadth, well inhabited by Armenians and the natives. 
It is contiguous to Hughly, and affords sanctuary for many poor 
natives, when they are in danger of being oppressed by the 
Moghul’s Governor or his harpies.'* 

The correspondence at this time discloses considerable jealousy 
between the rival European settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan subordinatcB in Bengal, who frequently in¬ 
terfered with the pasBoge of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silk and cotton weavers.? The Dutch, who were 
eminently a nation of merolianta, rarely took part in the 
politioal dissensiona of Bengal, but on a few occasioDs they 
were forced to give up this policy of non-intervention. For 
instance, in August 1684 a Dutch squadron of four ships 
arrived at Bar4nagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local government; and their sugar and saltpetre 
boats were allowed to go down without hindrance in November 
of that year i A little later they had a fresh quarrel with the 
Mng hftl government of Bengal and withdrew from their factories; 
bat on war breaking out with the English in 1686, they were 
again put in possession of Bar&nagor and their bazar, and made 
a considerable profit in tzade.! During the rebellion of Subh& 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly in 1696, the 

• ll«dgi«* Diary, 11, 240. 

t H«dgM* nM«y. 1,124. lao^ 161; ef. IM. 

X Heigm* JOiary, 1,117,121,164, II, 117; Thomu Bowny, pp. 161«68. 

i HediiM* Diary, I, 188,164. 

II Letter of Job Chsmoek ud die CpBMil to the Court of Diraetora, dated 84th 
Noramber 168(^ para. 14, Bedge^ JNarjr, 11, E6. 
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Duioh drove them out of the town by firing bioadsidea from 
two of their dupe* On the death of ShBh Atam in 1711, the 
Dutch sent their treasure and womenfolk from Cosmmbaaar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as possible, keeping back 
one of their armed shipB for its defence.t In 1712, they tried to 
mediate between ZiB-ud*dln Kh&n, the late Eaujddf of Hooghly, 
and his fflicoeaaor who had been appointed by Muishid Kuli Khfio, 
but without BuoceB8.+ In 1712 the Emperor granted a fresh 
pharm&n to the Dutch East India Company, renewing and con¬ 
firming the previous grants, charging a duty of 2^ per coot only 
on the Dutch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with passes from the Director in Bengal, should 
not be molested. § 

In the time of Sir&j-ud-daulft the Dutch appear to have been 
the most favoured European nation, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of precedence at the Nawab's darbdr 
and also the right to buoy the Hooghly, which, they claimed, 
** argues a kind of mastery over the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade.”11 When he marched on 
Calcutta in 1756, they helped neither the NawBb nor the English. 
Indc'^d, they were not in a position to do so, for in January 1757 
the Council reported that they would not be “ able to offer any 
resistance worth mentioning, for our palisades, that have to serve 
as a kind of rampart, are as little proof against a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of 
78 men, about one-third of whom are in the hospital, whilst 
all our native servants have run away brom fear of the English, 
BO that if matters oune to such a pass, we should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves ”.11 

They gave shelter, however, to the EngUsh both at FaltB 
and Chinsura, and when Sir&j-ud-daula left Calcutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Bather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of 4| l^fas.** 
They' Bubee<luently asked for a refund, but > the Naw&b 
”had the audacity to threaten to bari^onade us with bamboos (the 
greatest inmlt that can be offered to anyone here) if we do not 
keep quiet; an affront that we should be able to pay out for, 

* Stewart** p. 308. Stewart (p. 207) iaeorreotly aaeritM the fertifles- 

tion of Chinsura to this yw. 

t Wilson's Sofly AnmaU iff Me im II, 44, 46. 

t Wilpon's Jterly uCmiwle file JhwHM »• U, 71. 

S Stavorinus, in, 98*100. . -'i . 
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if yre oould put an army of tiom 14 to 15,000 men in the field 
as the English have done, who have now made him ao tame 
that the mere sight of an EngUsh flag ia sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind 'with feax.*’* 

In 1759 the Dutch abaudoned their peaceful r51e. They were 
anxious to share in the wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigues were readily supported by the new NawSb 
Jafar Eh&n, who, alarmed by the growing power of the English, 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1759 a Dutdi vessel arrived with a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Nawab, apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and Clive acted promptly, seising 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstrances and formal repUes with the 
Council at Chiusura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1759 
seven Dutch vessels arrived full of troops. The Naw&b had 
several conferences with the Dutch officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he hod granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they hod promised to send away the ships and troops as 
soon os the weather permitted. News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch were busily enlisting soldiers and that their fleet was 
moving up the Hooghly. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malays, while at Chiosura there was a garrison of 150 Europeans, 
including artillery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and form a junction with the 
garrison at Chinsura, was to admit the establishment of a rival 
and superior force in the province, which, *coupled with the 
conduct of the NawSb, was to submit to the certain min of the 
English influence and power in Bengal—to prevent this, which 
could only be done by force, was to commence hostilities with a 
notion, with which the mother country was at peaoe.”t 

Clive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and a snow, the Leopard, then in the river, to protect 
Calcutta, and reinforced the garrison at Tonna Fort and Char- 
nock's .Battery. At this time an additional force under Colonel 
Forde and Captain Enox opportunely arrived from Hasulipatam. 
The. former, though he had been dismissed^by the Company, was 
placed in command of the'garrison, and the latter of l^na Fort 
and Charnock’a Battery. The Dutch sent a remonstrance to 
Qalcntt*, xeoafutulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 

• Hill, aimgdl to 1760-07, VoU 11^ p. 816. 
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geaace, if the English searched their vessels, or hindered their 
ships or troops coming up the river. Clive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult their 
colours, but it vraa impossible to allow their vessels or troops to ptm 
under existing treaties with the Nawab. He, therefore, referred 
them to the Mughal authorities, offering his services as a mediator. 

His coolness and audacity enraged the Dutch. They seised 
seven small trading vessels, and landing at Falta and Raipur, at¬ 
tacked and burnt the English factories, and captured the snow 
Leopard. On 20th November Colonel Forde seized the Dutch 
factory at Baranogar and crossed the Uooghly, with four field-pieces, 
to Ohandemagoro, in order to keep the garrison at Ghinsnra in 
check and intercept any Dutch troops which might march there. 
Oil the 23rd, the Dutch troops were landed below Sankriil, while 
their vessels dropped down to Melancholy ^MauikhSli) Point. 
Here, under Clive’s orders, Commodore Watson demanded a full 
apology, restitution of the English property, and withdrawal from 
the river. The demand was refused, ujxin which the Commodore 
attacked them on the 24th November, took all their shijis except 
that of the second in oommand, who gallantly cut his way 
through to Kalpi, but was captured there by two British vessels. 

On the same day, at Chandernagore, Colonel Forde repulsed 
a sally of the garrison of Chinsura and drove them book in rout 
to the town. In the afternoon he was joined by a detachment 
under Captain Knox, and in the evening he heard that the Dutch 
force was marching up from the south. Forde at once wrote off 
to Clive for an official order authorizing him to fight the Dutch, 
against whom war had not been declared. Clive received it at. 
night whilst playing cards. Without leaving the table, ho wrote 
on the back of the note in pencil, “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. 1 will send you the order of Council to-morrow.” 

As soon as he received this, Colonel Fordo marched to the plain 
of Bedarrah, which commanded the direct road to Chinsura and 
gave his artillery and cavalry full scope. The action was short, 
bloody and decisive. In half-au-hour the enemy were completely 
defeated and put to flight, leaving J2o Europeans and 200 
Malays dead, 150 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, while 
Colonel Roussel and 14 other ofiroers, 350 Europeans and 200 
Malays were made prisoners. The cavalry completed the rout, 
and only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsura. The loss of 
the English was trifling. The Dutch ascribed their defeat to the 
fatigae of a long march, wont of artillery, and the disorder 
caused in passing a nullah in front of the British portion.* 

• Biooua, JUm tmd Prugrw uf th» pp. Se2.71. Qtm*. Fwm* 
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' After this victory Forde invested OHnsora, and the Dutch 
sued for peace^ being farther alarmed by the arrival of the 
ferocioas Mir&n^ the Nawab's son, with six thousand horse. A 
convention was then signed at Ghiretti, by which the Dutch 
engaged to pay an indemnity and the English agreed to restore 
their ships, stores and prisoners, with the exception of such as 
desired to enter their service. An agreepaent was next concluded 
between the Dutch and the NawSb, by which the former promised 
to send away all their forces except 125 Earopeans, to restore 
their fortifications to their former condition, and never to allow 
more thou one European ship at a time to oome up the river 
beyond Kalpi, Falta or M&yapur without the express sanction of 
the Naw&b. Thus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

They had at that time territorial property at l^oranagpr and 
Ghinsura, besides factories at Kolkapur (near Cossimbasar), Patna, 
Dacca and Balosore.* The Government consisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who were subordinate to the odminis- 
tration at Batavia, where all vacancies were filled up, the Council 
of Hooghly only making a/i ittferim appointments. Orders and 
letters were, however, received at Ohinsura direct from Holland, 
where advices were despatched annually. The Director and 
members w'ere allowed a certain percentage on the sole of imports 
and opium; besides which they had special opportunities of 
enriching themselves by investing the large sums lying in their 
handat The goods imported from Batavia were spices and 
bars of Japan copper; the imports from Holland were cutlery, 
woollen cloth, silver and other European goods. The exports 
to Holland were piece-goods, raw silk and saltpetre, and to 
Java piece-goods, opium and saltpetre, the greater part of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the opium sold in Java, and also on the bullion silver used for 
coining mpees in Bengal.+ 

Their trade naturally enough declined with the loss of their power, 
hut its dedine was accelerate by malversatiou, as is clear i^m a 
letter written by the superior authorities at Batavia;—**For a 
series of years a succeEsion of Directors in Bengal have boon guilty 
ci the greatest enormities and the foulest dishonesty; they have 
looked upon the Company’s effects confided to them as a booty 
thrown <^n to their depredations; they have most shamefully 
sod arbttrsiily falsified the invoice prices; they have violated. 


* OrOM, Viojfa §0 U ik$ Sait ImdiUt Vol. 8, Ch. p. SIS. 
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in the most dugraoeful manner, all ooi orden and regnlationB 
witli regard to the porohase of goods, 'without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty/'* Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Stavorious, who came to Ohinsuia from Batavia in 1769, 
oonfirms this impression of vanishiog trade and gives an interest* 
ing account of the Dutch settlement. The principal houses 'were 
one*8toreyed and made of brick. Glass 'windows 'were unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. There was a public 
garden, but it had neither a bush nor a blade of grass. The 
Director alone 'was allowed to ride in a pAlki. A little way on the 
road to Chandemagore was a building erected as a freemasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the fort (Fort Custavus) 
were in such a ruinous condition, that it would have been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them. The weakness 
of the defences and the poverty of the place were realised in 
October 1769 while Stavorinus was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom duties for some time, the PaujdAr of 
Hooghly sent an agent to collect them. Ql^e agent was flowed, 
and the FaujdAr then invested Chinsura 'with 10,000 or 12,000 
men. After 13 days the siege 'was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this short time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of war with Holland, Chinsura 'was 
taken by the British. The Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Boss, a warm friend of Warren Hastings and his 'wife, who 
paid him several visits at Chinsura. It 'waa carefully arranged, to 
save his atncur propre^ that a large force should mardh on the place 
and demand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subaltern 
and 14 men were sent. Offended at this 'want of courtesy. Boss 
defied the detachment and refused to surrender to anytiiing less 
than a regiment of sepoys, which 'was then sent from Chandemagore. 
Chinsura vras restored to the l^utch in 1783, but was again token 
from them in 1795, and administered first by a speoiid Commis¬ 
sioner and then by the Judge-Magistrate of HocgUy. It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the l]^toh 'was not 
of long duration, for it 'was made over to the British with the other 
Dutch settiements in Bengal by a treaty concluded in 1824. The 
British entered into poesession in M ay 1825, when the Direot<Nr 
Cverbeok and eight minor officials were granted a pension. 

From the account given by Mrs. Fenton, who visited the place 
in January, 1827, it is dear that by thm time the Dutch ofChinsnm 
had fallen on evil days. The English quarters were extremely 
cheerful and neat, but "the part that ipay be oalle^ Dutoh. eadiibitB 
picturee of ruin and melaoehely beyond anything yon oan imagine. 
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Yon ace tnoliodd to think that very many yataa muat have paRaed 
a'vraj dnoe these ^traary habitations were the eheerfnl abode of 
man.”' The spaoe between the houses was so Texy narrow that 
two penooB only could walk together; and Mrs. Fenton was ^ad 
to leave ‘this dty of silenoe and decay.’ Nor was the appearance 
of the native town much better. “ The character of everything is 
gloomy, gloomy without the imposing effect produced by the 
mighty relics of art, or the sublime changes of nature. We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous-looking 
houses, the window frames haU decayed, the walls black with dmnp, 
no pretty garden or dundp of trees and shrubs, but a formal range 
of mango or tamarind trees; nothing to excite the imagination.” 

The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (with the years, 
during which they held oflSce), so far as they have been traged 
Mathews Van der Brouoke (1658-64), Maitinus Huysman (1684), 

W. de Rov (1706), Antonio Huysman (1712), Mona. Vuist (1724), 

Patras (1726-27), Siohterman 1744), Huygens (1749i, Lous 
Taillefert (1754), Adrian Bisdome (175^59), George Louis Yemet 
(1764-70), Rosa (1780), P. Brueys (1783), Titainh (1789), J. A. 

Van Braam (1817), and D. Overbeck (1818-25;*. Van der 
Broucke caused the Hooghly river to be carefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepared. Vernet, 
a Frenchman, waa seoond-in-oommand at Kslkapur when Calcutta 
was taken by the English and showed great kindness to the 
English fugitives: V7arren Hastings was one of the latter, and 
Vernet, like Ross, was a warm friend of his. 

The first Englishman to visit Bengal was Ralph, Fitch, a 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Bseus^r. 
places about 1588, and on his return “thrilled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of Eastern commerce.” In December 
1600 the East India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants d 
London trading into the East Indies” From the first the 
Company's servants were desirous of obtaining trading concessions 
in Bengal, and tried to secure them through the English ambassador, 

Bir ThomaB Roe; hut he was nci successful, tor he reporti^d in 
December 1617 for Bengal cannot be had while 

the Prince hath Sttxatt.”t Another attempt to open np trade 
with Bengal’was made in 1620, tiai> agents, named Hughes and 

• lr«)e, Btigd IHarf, III, SOM* IM; iTiition, damtU, I, S70, 
;<inwtori, Mritf Siftorjf if 40t Bnfclta 
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Parkery being eent from the factory 'tt Surat to Patna to 
porohaee doths and establish a brancu factory there. The 
mission was a failare, for the expense of transportiDg goods 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, was great; and in 
March 1621 Patna was ravaged by a terrible fbre, in which 
their house and merchandise were destroyed.* Afresh attempt 
'was made in 1632, when Peter Mundy was sent from Agra. He 
stayed at Patna from 17tb September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved a failure.! In March 1633 the Agent 
at Masolipatam sent eight ELglishmen under Balph Cartwright 
to open up trade on the coast. They landed at Harishpur in 
Orissa, went up to Cuttack, and secured from the Governor a 
license authoriziDg free trade in Orissa. Armed with this outho* 
rity, they established a factory at Hariharpur in Cuttack, and 
on 16th June Cartwright proceeded to Bidaaore, where another 
factory was set up.+ Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished; and the mortality among the 
Europeans in Orissa was so great, that about 1642 the ^tory at 
Hariharpur was abandoned.S 

About this time the English appear to h?^e had ideas of 
settling at Hoc^hly, for in 1633 Poule writes frcm Balasore that, 
oieing to the Portuguese having been restored to favour with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, “ our expectation of Hugly 
is frastrayt.’*|| When eventually it was decided to establish a 
factory inland up the Ganges, Captain John Brookhaven was 
despatdied in 1650 with the ship Lyonease and several assiatants 
and given discretion *'for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or settling a factory at Hooghly.** The Captain, after arriving at 
Balasore, despatched James Bridgeman with three assiriants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, jand gave them long inetraoti<nia 
under date 14th December 1650.^ They were to attempt the 
refining of saltpetre and make experiments in washing silk at 
Hoc^hly, while in the purchase of sugar they were to model their 
methods on those of the Dutch. Having settled their busmess at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to B&jmahftl and endeavour to secure 
a p^rm&H or license for free trade in Bengal through * Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Chirorgeon to the Prince.* In this humble fashi<m 
did the Englii^ set about establishing a settlement in Bengal. 

• W. Tht Bngliah FmetaAts Zadim, IdlS-iesl (J90S). 
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In 1657, the Hooghlj faotoiT' heoaane the head agenoj 
in Bengal, -with aahordinate agenoieB at Balasore, OoBsunhasar 
Patna, Geoxge (iawton being the fiint Chief Agent.* He 
was suooeeded next jear bj Jonathan Treviaa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of the Mughal Governor of Hooghly. The latter had 
since 1658 mulcted the British of Bs. 3,000 a joar in lieu of 
oustom duties, and in 1661 the exasperated Agent seiaed a native 
vessel. The Yioerojr, Mir Jumli, ordered immediate reparation 
and threatened to seize the factory and expel the English. 
Trevisa, alarmed at the results of his precipitate action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon he was directed to apologize at once 
and restore the boat. This was done; but the annual payment of 
Bs. 3,000 had still to be made. Next year (1662) Trevisa 
farther distingpuished himself by forbidding an English vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, on the ground of its dangers, though 
the Court desired that their ships should sail up and Dutch veeaela 
of 600 tons did so regularly. In the same year the factory waff 
made subordinate to Madras, the title of the Agent being changed 
to * Chief of the Factories in the Bay,* and Trevisa was superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call'all the servants of the 
Company ** to account for all actions which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay.*’ Dating his tenure of office, in 1668, the 
English began to undertake the pilotage of che river and thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

In 1676, when Streynsham Master, the President of Madras, 
came to Bengal on a tour of inq>eotion, the question was again 
debated whether Hooghly or Bolasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the C^ef; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as *the key of Bengal.’t In 1679, Master again 
visited il^ngal and reorganized the factories. Under the rega- 
lotions laid down by him the trade in Bengal was placed 
under the general control of the Chief and Conncil at Hooghly. 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were also 
allowed for Hooghly a minister, snigeon, a secretary and a 
steward. The following Agents and Chiefs of Hooghly can be 
traced for this period:—Captain John Brookhaven (1650), James 
Bxidgemaa (1651—^3), Paul Walgrave or Waldegrave (1653), 
Gborge Gawtm (1658), Jonathan Trevisa (1658—63), William 
Blake (1663—69), Shem Bridges (1669>70), Walter Olavell 
(1670—77), and Mathias Vincent (1677—82). 

The 6nt factory of the Englidi in Hooghly adjoined tuot of 
the^ Dotoh, and nanovHiy esoaped destraotion by floods at the time 
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the old Datch feetoiy was fftrept awaj. Oae'result of these 
floods 'tras that the river in front of the factory was seemed oat to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the Hooghly 
Hole*. Fearing that the bank would be andermined, the hlnglirii 
abont 1665, bnilt a new factory, a quarter of a mile higher up*, 
oonyeiting the old factory into a general warehouse, while the new 
factory was the residence of the Chief and the factors. The pay 
of the Agent was £100 in 1656, but was raised in 1682 to £200 
plug a gratuity of £100 per annum. The factors received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £10 a yeort. All officers had fr^ 
quarters, and, if biugle, free boarding at a public table, or, if 
married, were allowed diet money. The higher officers were 
allowed wages for a certain number of servants, besides the 
use of the general servants of the factoryl. The officers 
carried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums of the Company lying in their 
hands. In this way many of them amassed fortunes, often in 
partnership with the merchants, called ‘interlopers,’ who defied 
the Company’s claim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Hire^ors called the ti’eacherous and unpardonable sm of 
complyance with iiiterloper8§.” 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal were again made independent 
of Madras, and William Hedges was appointed ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of Bengal’ with orders to 
seize and send home Ylnoent. the then Chief of Hooghly, who 
had been guilty of ‘odious infidelity’ in countenancing 
interlopers. Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and arrived in Bengal (in July 1682) before Hedges. 
He sailed up to Hooghly, took up his quarters at Chinsura, and, 
with the assistance of the Dutch and Bengali merchants, began to 
bnild warehouses and start a new trade. He negotiated with 
the native governor of Hooghly and, under the title of the New 
' R n glish Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
privileged and liberty to bnild a footory.li Hedges succeeded 
in getting au order for his arrest, but it was never executed. 
The interlqpeiB readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dues, 
and no arguments or bribes availed against themll. They were 
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alflo on the best of terms with the Company's factors, and Hedges 
was powerless to touch them. 

Hedges further found that the trade at Hooghly was almost 
at a standstill owing to the exactions of the customs officers. He 
resolved to appeal to the Nawab at Dacca, but his boats were 
seised and had to moke a stealthy escape from Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of promises but little more, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were still 
stopped and their goods seized, while Hedges* bribes failed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company's servants generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, Hedges was dismissed in 1683, and 
Beard was appointed Agent Beard, a feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Charnook, then Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar and 
second member of- the Council. 

The situation which Charuock had to face was critical. The 
interlopers were mischievously active They were secretly helped 
by the Company's factors, and they were permitted to buy and 
sell openly, on payment of custom duties to the Naw&b’s officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the subordinates of the 
Nawab hod ended in the Company's boats being stopped, the sale 
of its silver prohibited, and its trade interfered with. Chamock 
himself had great, difficulty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazar. He had been directed to pay Rs. 43,000 in settle¬ 
ment of a claim made by some native merchants, and the factory 
was invested by troops to prevent his escape. It was not till 
April 1686 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Hooghly*. 

When Charnook took over charge, he found the Court of Direc¬ 
tors resolved on war. They wrote : —“ That, mnoe those G-overnors 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter¬ 
lopers, got the knack of trampling upon us, and extorting what 
they please of our estate from us, by the besieging of our factories 
and stopping of our boats upon the Ganges. They will never 
forbaer doeing soe till we have made them as sensible of out 
power as we have of our truth and justice.” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the Eling James II, the Company despatched 
a squadron of six ships and three frigates with six companies 
on board. Nicholson, who was in command, was instructed 
to take on board the Company's officers in Bengal, to send 

e Hedsn* INarjr, 11,60, 68. According to Orme, (IT, 18)» be bad been 
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an ultimatum to the Nawftb, and to seize all the Mughal 
yessels he could. If no agreement could be 7nade urith the 
Nawab, the bulk of the force should take and fortify Ohittagong, 
of which Job Choroock was to be Governor*. 

The Rochester and one frigate arrived first with a force of 108 
soldiers; while a small reinforcement was received from Madras, 
which, with the garrison at Hooghly, brought the number of the 
English troops to about 400 men. The arrival of reioforce> 
ments alarmed the Nawftb, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 
4,000 foot to protect the town. The Fanfddrj Ab<lul Ghani, 
prohibited ilie sipply of provisionB to the English and erected a 
battery of 11 guns to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three English 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carried off to the Faujti&r, Captain Leslie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory with a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive. On his way, he was set 
upon by a body of horse and foot, which he routed. The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and the old factory was also burnt down. The battery having 
opened fire on the shipping, a detachment was sent under 
Captain Richardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldiers 
were ordered up from Chandernogore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismounting the guns, carried 
the fight into the town, burning as they went and driving all 
before them. In the evening the English ketches and sloops 
came up and kept firing and battering the town most part of 
that night and next day, and making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering.” The Fanjddr^ through the Dutch, 
now applied for an armistice^ To this the English readily agpreed, 
for they could not have maintained the place against the large 
force which was hourly expected; and they had no less than 
12,000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre which they were anxious to 
ship. Chamook, realizing that his position was untenable, entered 
into some infructuous negotiations with the Nawab, and deter¬ 
mined to retire to Hijill, where the zamindar, who was at war with 
the Mughals, invited the English to build factories and promised 
.'.saistance. At last, on the 20th December 1686, the English 
left Hooghly with idl their goods, and dropped down the river 
' to Sutanuti. 

• Hedge** Diar^, II, 61. 52. 
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In January 1687 Oharnook agam entered into negotiations 
with the Naw&h, but the latter refused his demands and sent 
down a Bak^, named Abdnl Samad, to Hooghlj with two 
thoosand horse. Hostilities were now resomed, but the rest of 
the war took place outside this distriot and need be only briefly 
noticed. After sacking and burning Balaaore, the Engliidi 
fortifled themselves in the island of Hijllf, but a truce was 
concluded in June. The English then handed over the fort, and 
made their way to Uluberia, thenoe to liittle Tanna, and 
eventually in September 1687 arrived at Sntanuti*, where 
Chamock and his Council remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directors sent out Captain Heath 
with orders to take off all the English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Chamock 
and his companions, and on 8th November sacked Balasore. He 
arrived at Chittagong in January 1688, but left it without doing 
anything and ■ returned * to Madras, where Chamock nnd his 
afsistants stayed for sixteen months Finally, the courtei^y of 
the new Nawfib, Ibrahim Ehan, induced the Madras authorities 
to send Chamock and his Council back to Bengal. They arrived 
at Sutanuti on 24th August 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sent to Hooghly, whence the former sent 
to Chamock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars {ghnrda)^ 
three large dishes, and a dosen plates. They were recalled to 
Calcutta riiortly afterwards on the declaration of war with the 
French. Chamock declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles below it, which was offered by the Musalmau Govern-' 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 1693.t 
The attempt the Company to keep their monopoly of the East 
Indian trade intact, and their bitter persecution of the free 
traders or “ interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
ci enemies in England. A new Company yirjLij formed, duly 
constituted under the name dt ** The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”. Sir Edward Littleton was appointed its 
President and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
&ctoTs made his head-quarters at IJ ooghly in 1699.$ The rival 
Companies continued their quarrels for several years; but the 
new Company was generally unfortunate both in its men and 

* Chamock and fillis* letter to the Sniet Governor, dated lUth ^ptember 
1687, Hedge*' Diary II, 64>69, ef. pp, 62>64. 
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in its trade. Several aaedatants died at Sooghly ; and a nninber 
of military guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have misappropriated part of the Com¬ 
pany's money. The two Companies were amalgamated in April 
1702y when orders were sent to the Prraident to. withdraw the 
out-factories, quit Hooghly and retire to Calcutta.* This was 
done some time after 4th July 1704, on which date a consulta¬ 
tion of the Council at Hooghly is recorded.In the Itotation 
Covernment now set up, the Council was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr. Hedges of the 
new Company, the office of President having been suspended for 
one year. 

Though the Snglish had now made Calcutta their head¬ 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to be the seat of the h'a»jdar. In 1700 we find 
that the tnvjddr threatened to send a Ki%i to Calcutta to adminis¬ 
ter justice among the natives; but a timely bribe to the Nazim, 
Prince AzTm-us-Shfth, produced an order forbidding this step.^ 
Next, in March 1702, the iFaq/rfeJi* * § , in pursuance of the Emperor’s 
proclamation that redress was to be made for the piracies com¬ 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of all the effects of 
the old Company at Calcutta, but was deterred from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of defence taken by the President, 
Beard,§ who was determined not ** to be always giving way to 
every little rascal”. Later in the same year the laujddr^ not 
satisfied with a present of Bs. 5,000, demanded a larger sum as 
his price for allowing the free transit of the Company’s goods. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopping the Mughal ships bound for 
Surat and Persia, and the Faujdd* then gave w'ay.ll In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a ‘ hot-headed phou»dar\ gave more 
trouble, stopping the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
at Hooghlyf ; and in 1713 a force of 60 soldiers had to be sent up 
to Hooghly to protest against another stoppage of trade and 
threaten reprisals.** To prevent such interruptions to their 
oommerce, the Council from time to time paid money and gave 
presents to the Hodghly Favjddr and his subordinates; and a 
vakil or agent was kept there as their intermediary ft The factory 
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house, however, was left in ohaxge of only two or three peons 
and a native gardener; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in rniiiP, ai d the garden as containing nothing but 
weeds.* 

During the last days of Muhammadan rule Hooghly again 
figured prominently. When t^irij>ad-daala was marching against 
Calcutta in 1756,Hhe English sent a party of 15 men up to Sukh* 
sagar to reconnoitre. This gave rise to a rumour that the English 
were on their way to attack Hooghly, and the Nawib hurriedly 
soLit down 2,000 horse to hold the town.t Clive and Watson 
retook ('alcutta on 2ud January 1757: and on the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 300 sepoys 
on board the B» Uig*uialer^ the KvigHfitther sloop and the Thuuder 
bomb ketch, which were sent, with a flotilla of boats and 8loo{.s, to 
surprise Hooghly town. While going up the river, the bridyetcaUr 
grounded, and owing to tbo delay thus o:iu8o<l the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away moat of their effects. At 
length, with the help of a Dutch pilot from Boranogar, the vessels 
reached Hooghly on the 9th January and began to bombard the 
town. I'hoir fire made a small breach in the south-east bastion, 
after which tho sailors, followed by the sepoys ui d grenadiers, 
stormed the forr, the garrison of 2,006 men flying before them. 

The foit having been captured, the English proceeded to secure 
posae->sioD ot the neighbourhood. Ou the l2th January a small 
force sallied out to I'andel, which they found fuU of provisions said 
to be i'.tended for the Nawab’s army. A force of 5,o00 men 
surrounded tho detachment, but after firing Baudel, it fought its 
way back without loss. Ou the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy's guns, demolished the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the river 
and burnt down the granaries above Bandel (Sh&bganj). On 
the 17ih the European troops were sent down to C^outta; 
while the soilora and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country. The work of destruction was oontinnod ou the 19th; 
on the 2Uth some more vessels were tidcen at Chinsnra; and at 
length ou the 22ud the fleet left for Calcutta. In the meantime, 
the Nawab had been moving down with his army, a spy report* 
ing his arrival at Nayasarai on the 16th January. On the lat 
Eebruary, he wrote a letter to Clive saying that he had arrived 
at Hooghly, and on the 9th he signed a treaty agreeing not to 
moloBt the Company in the enjoyment of their privileges, to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to restore the factories 
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and plnndeied property, and to permit the Company to estahluh 
a mint and fortify C^alontta. 

The next important erent in the history of the English was 
the oapture of Chandemagore on 23rd March 1757. This will 
be described later, and here it will suffice to say that Nanda 
Xum&r, who was then acting as OoTemor of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to the asmstance of the Frendb, bat had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Nanda Kumftr was not 
confirmed, but displaced by Sheikh Amirullfi, to whom Clive wrote 
in Juno 1757, saying that he was marching to Murshid&b&d 
and would destroy the town, if the Fauji/dr interfered with his 
march, or opposed the passage of boats or supplies. The 
Fanjiidr meekly yielded, and on the 13th June the English 
army went past Ghinsura, both by river aud land, on their 
eventful march to the battle of Flassey. 

In 1759 war broke out between the Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafar, the new Naw&b, intrigued with the Dutch, who had 
grown jealous of the increasing power of the British Company. 
This brought on the last battle between Europeans in West Beng^, 
which took place on the Hooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on land at Bedarroh, the Dutch, as already related, being signally 
defeated. Finally, by the treaty signed by Mir K&sim Ali in 
September 1759, the Hooghly district was placed under the East 
India Company. 

Tqk Danish East India Company war formed in 1612, and 
their first settlement was at franquebor iu the Tanjore district. 
Their first venture, like the second Portuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the wreck of their vessel. Its captain. 
Grape, made his way from the Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here a fort, the * Dansborg,' was built in 1620, but four years 
later it became the property of the King of Denmark, to whom 
the Company owed money.* Before 1633 the Danes must have 
made their way farther up the Bay, for a passage in Bruton’s 
Joui-nalf of that year refers to the pa^s granted by the Danes, 
Dutch and Eugli^ to vessels trading on the coast of Orissa. 
Their first factory in Bengal was established at Balasore, some 
time after 1636, according to Walter Clavell.^ It remained 
their chief factory till 1643 or 1644, when they became involved 
in a quarrel with the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
is said, poisoned the Danes, aeued thmr goods, and demoUdied 
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iheir faotoiy. The Danes declared war, bat, haring neither a fleet 
nor an anny, ooult* -io little, the som total of their acoompliahments 
in 32 years beug the capture of 30 Moorish Teasels. In 1674 
the arriTal of a ship of 16 guns and one sloop enabled them to 
seise five vessels in the Balasore Hoads. 'J hereupon the Governor, 
Malik Kasim, promised to give them the same trading privileges 
as the English, to build a factory for them at Balasore, and to 
pay them Ks 5,000 to Hs. 6,000 for their expenses On receiving 
this promise, the Danes gave up the vessels they hod seized; but 
as soon as their Commodore, with five or dx men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained them, 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, the agreement could 
not be carried out. In 1676, Wilk Wygbert, another Com¬ 
modore, come to Balasore in a ship, went up to Hooghly* in a 
sloop, and thence by budgerow to Dacca. Here, at an outlay 
of Ha. 4,000 to Hs. 6,000, he got a pharman from the Nawab, 
Shaista Khan, authoridog the Danes to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa. Under this authority a fresh factory was 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676.* 

The Danes next set up another factory on the river Hooghly 
at Gondalpftrft in the south-east of what is now the French terri¬ 
tory of Chaudernagore. A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given to a port of GondalpSra, viz., JJinemdrd&ngdf 
the land of the Danes. It was not in existence in 1676 when 
Stroynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote:—“ There are several other 
villages on the river's dde on the way to Hooghly, but none 
remarkable till we come to the Danes’ Factory, which stands 
about four miles below Hooghly. But the poverty of the 
Danes has mode them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves from 
starving.”t This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer”, 
who was given letters to “Monsure Attrope, governor of the 
Danes Factory at Gbndulpara,” which he vidted in 1712.J 

Another factory of the Danes is shown in Yalentijn’s map 
(published in 1723;, on the east bank of the river opposite the mouth 
^ the river Bassandheri,” i.s., the K&na D&modar, under the 
name Deense Logie, i^., the Danish lodge. This factory is also 

• ThoiDMt Bowroy. Countriet rpsiMi tA» Bms Btmgml, pp. 181-SK>. Wygb«rt 
WM Tliitisd St the Uslssore fsctory by Stieynsh^ Jfuter on Snd September sod 
18th December 1676. 

t ^ Iftm Aecomvt ((f ikt JSmt Imditi, II, p. 19. 

% C. B. Wilson, AmuOt Me Mii§U*h im Bmgal, Yol. 1. p.886. 
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mentioned bj Hamilton “ At a little below the month oi it, 
(the Ganga, t.e., the Bupn&rayan), the Danes have a thatoht 
House, but for what Beasons they kept an house there, I never 
could learn.” * A few years earlier, in 1700, Sir Edward Little¬ 
ton noticed that the Danish assistants wore supplied with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.f 

The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, as we loam from an entry in the Diary and Consultations 
Book of the Council at Fort William. There having been a 
difference between the Danes and the Moors’ Government for 
some time, on wnich the Danes have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, ar.d have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk and other goods bound for Suiatl, and belonging to 
Merchants there. They ore now making the best of their way 
down the Eiver, to w'oit for what other Ships shall go out belong¬ 
ing to the Moors and then design for Trincombar.” J The 
Mughal Governor of Hooghly having asked the English to 
mediate, some letters were written by WilUara Hedges and his 
Council to Mr. Attiup, “ Chief for Affairs of the BoyaU Com¬ 
pany of Denmark.” Jafar Khan, the Diwan, promised to make 
their aggressors give the Danes full satisfaciion for all the 
injuries done them ai.d to reimburse them for all the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and further promised that if they 
would remain two or three months in the river, he would secure 
them a royal phairndn. Attrup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent letter from Madras shows that ” the Danes* prize 
taken from the Moors” arrived there in January 1715 and went 
on to Tranquebar.”^ 

In 1755 the Danes re-established themselves, having seoured 
from All Vardi Khan, at a considerable cost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serarapore. *'For this grant apparently they were 
mainly indebted to the good olbces of Monsieur Law, the 
Chief of the French factory at Cossimbozar, who wrote in 
his Memoire” The previous year ( 1755) had brought him 
(Siraj-ud-daula) in a good deal of money owing to the business 
of establishing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
means of his order that I managed to conclude this ^air, 
and the Inawftb Ali Verdi Ehfin let him have all the profit.” 
Benault, the Goveri or of Chanderni^re, also claimed credit 
, for their re-establishment. Whoever was entitled to the credit, 

* A New Account of tAe Bmet Indiee, Vol. II. p. S. 

t Hedges’ Diary, II, p. 209. 

t C. b! Wilson. Early Aanale of t\e EnylUA im Seagal, VoL 11, p. 199. 

{ C. R. Wilson. Sarly Aamale tAe JfmglM ia Seagal^ Tol. II, pp< 199-208, 
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the Danes and French had for some time been on vexy good 
terms, for two years 1)efore this the Danes had been allowed 
to load and unload cargoes at Chandemagore, where they were 
seized, and represented by an agent named Soetman.* Soetman 
was the first Governor of the new settlement and proceeded to take 
possession on 7th October 1755, but the whole day m'os passed in 
disputes with the native ofiicials. Next day the Danish fiag 
was hoisted, and the settlement was loyally named Frederiks 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick V. 

Though the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serampore 
and to trade in Bengal, they wore not permitted lo fortify their 
settlement or keep up a garrison.t In spite of this, Sir&j<ud>daul&, 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘ vessels of force ’ ready and 
attack the English from the river, while he delivered his'assault 
by land. All three nations excused themselves on one prelext or 
another, the Danish Governor replying that he had neither 
horse, foot or guns, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three 6ervaata.+ The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on his return from the capture of 
Calcutta, levied from the Danes a fine of Bs. 25,000, a large sum 
ooDsidering that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the King of Lemnarky having come from Trauque- 
bar all that year.§ When Chandemagore was taken by the 
English on 23rd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at Serampore with the Danes,!! who evidently had not forgotten 
the help given them two years before. The English Govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta took umbrage at this. To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the Ktng oj Dentnatk in 
January 1759, and refused the Danes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 
quarrel in 1768. Some British sepoys were charged with assault¬ 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lashes each. 
The British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but withdrew on 
receiving an apology .IF 

The decline of Danish trade continued for a few years later, as 
may be gathered from the account given by Stavorinus in October 
1769:—“ Going down ifrom Chinsura) I landed at Serampore, 

• J. C. Manliinan. Hotet on the Right Bank of tha Uoogklg, Calcatta Uevleir, 
1B4B. 

t Ramjnl in II, 17, Z8. 

X Btmgnl in 1766 67, l/S. 

^ JBemgml in J766-6? 1,306.7. 11,79. 
il Seagal im 1766 67 II, 2S8, 111,264 
q JLanft SthHiona. 
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where the Danes have a faotoiy; this is the most inoonsidexaUe 
European establishment on the Ghuiges, ooDButing only, besides 
the village occupied by the nutives, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans. Their tx^e is of very little importance.’** It soon 
revived. The servants of the East India Company, not being 
allowed to remit their savings by bills on the Directors, hod 
to make their remittances through foreign factories. Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to escape the enemies’ privateers and men of-wor, the English 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessels of the Danes. ** No 
fewer than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts, and amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out from 
the port in the short space of nine month6.”t These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factors who drew pay of only Rs. 2oO 
a month drunk champagne at Rs. 80 a dozen, and in a few 
years returned home with large fortunes! These too were the 
days in which the town became famous in the Christian world as 
the headquarters of the Baptist missionaries; for in 1799 
Marshmau, Word and two other missonaries came to Serampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed with Denmark, Seram¬ 
pore was seized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. The Danish trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swarmed with French privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager to ship their goods 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 1808, however, war 
with Denmark having been again dedared, Lord Minto, the then 
Governor-General, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while his son, who was in command of the frigate 
ModtBte, took the Danish bIum lying in the river. Serampore 
was then administered by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly until 
1815, when it was restored to the Danes on the condusion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Though the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal had formed in front of the 
town 4fid their goods were ousted by British competition. 
Between 1815 and 1845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1813-14 the total revenue was only Rs. 13,2311 

The decadence of Serampore at this time is clearly shown 
by the account of Bishop Heber, who visited it in December 
1823. The settlement, he said, had grievously dedined since it 

* to the Saet Jndiee, 1, 121. 

t J. C. Manbrnsn, IFoiee on the Right Bmnk i^the SoogUg^ Cslcntte B«view, 
(1845). 

I Hsniltoo'a SindMtan (1880), VoL 1, page 64. 
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was takea bj the Britiah, and all the more beoau8e» when it waa 
reatoied, the Danish Government had not stipnlated for the conti- 
noanoe of a grant of 200 chests of opium jearlj^, which the East 
India Company had previouslj supplied at cost price. The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the suffering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bishop Heber, however, admired, the plaoe<-*'a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
European town than Calcutta." He also admired the vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran who had been in Bengal for, over 40 years. During 
the late inundation he waa called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of * iJecoits* or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to burn 
and pillage vrith all the horrors which attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sepoys, his silver-sticks, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, killed some of the ruifians, and took 
several prisoners, whom he hanged next morning." At that time a 
number of persons appear to have been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it waa also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to shelter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concession still further diminished its resources, 
though the frontier duty (called a double duty), which stifled 
trade with the interior, was abohshed. 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22ud February 1845, 
the King of Denmark transferred Serampore with Tranquebor to 
the British for 12k lakhs. The treaty specified that the settle¬ 
ment transferred was the town of Frederiksnagore or Serampore, 
comprising 60 bigh&»^ and the districts of Serampore, Akna and 
Fearapore, for which districts an annual sum of Bs. 1,601 was to 
be paid to the zamind&rs of Sheoraphuli. It was further stated that 
it contained the foUowing public property, viz., the Government 
House, Secretary's house. ai d offices, conit-house with jail annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, two small guard-houses on the river 
bank, a canal, public roads and bridges * Batifications of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, and the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1845. 

The following Danish Governors can be traced:—Soetman 
(1755-56), Ziegenbalk or 2Siegenbalg (1758-59), Demarohez 


• CslcntU Review. 184A, pege 49&<6i Crmwlord, Mitiorg, p^e 64; 
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(1763-64)« Colonel Bie (1789- 1805), Colonel Jacol) Krefting< 
(1805-08, 1815—28), J. S. Hohlenberg (1828—83 , Colonel 
BehUng (1830), who was subsequently Governor of Tranquebar 
and P. Hansen (1836— i5} Colonel Crawfoi-d gives as the last 
Governor one lindeman 1 1842—45,, but the Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 shows the Hon’ble P. Hansen os Governor, 
and the latter signed the treaty of 22nd February 1845, which 
distinctly refers to him .os “Peter Hansen, Councillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Possessions in India, Knight of 
the Order of Dannebrog.” I'he certificate of exchange was signed 
by L. Linhard, wuo was Judge and Magistrate in 1841. 

According to the English factory records, the fii’st settle¬ 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Hooghly and was the 
result of an accident. In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Kalasore, the 28th December 1674, Walter Clavell, the 
English Company's chief representative in the Bay, reported 
that in the preceding year a ship of the French King’s, named 
the FI tKf'Ti, while returning to St. 'I home, was separated from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy 'M De la Ilaye; owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balasore Boads, where she was surprised and taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Hooghly They ‘ had the confidence 
to bring her up to Hooghly before their one tai;toryand several 
specious pretences were made that the ship should be taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered to the Frelich, to which purpose the 
Governor of Balasore persuaded some of the French to complain 
personally at Dacca. '1 he upshot was that the Dutch were fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French were sent away with 
good worfs and liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what port of Bengal they would. “In Hugly they made a small 
house neere the Dutch Factor/, from which the Dutch by their 
application ar.d present to the Moores, have routed them; and 
they thereupon preteudedly, but really because they can borrow 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast in an open boate, and taking a long farewell of Beitgala, 
where they are indebted about Eupees 8,(»U0.”* 

As the doop FUmuKj left St. Thome in April 1678, the French¬ 
men presumably were brought to Hooglily towards the cl(»e of that 
year, and after allowing for their journey to at;d from Dacca, they 
in all probability built their * small house ’ at Hooghly about 1674. 


* I lioiiiMa Bovrey, Coutrin, etc, 1905, quoting (la p. 69, note 8} FatAorg 
JtMordr, Hogli. Nu. 4 p. 28 f; ef, Oeloitro, du Journal Fwt «oyd^«/a« 

anr Indu OrianMtOf (1677), p. 186. 
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It is this house eTidentlj which is alluded to by the English Agent 
Streynsham Master'under date 13th September 1676 : — Less 
than 2 miles short of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Garden, and 
a little further by a large spot of ground which the French had 
laid out in a factory, the gate to which was standing, but was now 
in the possession cf the Dutch. Then we came by the Dutch 
factory.”* From this description it appears that the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modem Chandernngore, just south 
of Chinsura. Ii also nppe «rs that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their seitlemcut, for Master, 
writing on 23rd September 1676, noted that at Oossimbozar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the French.t 

It is not certain when Chandemagore was reoccupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to erect a faotory 
here was granted to the French in 1688 by a vnat'inan oi the 
Emperor Aurangzeb obtaiued during the rebellion of Subha 
Singh in 1696-97.+ The Dutch, French and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permission to put their factories into 
a state of defence. The Naw&b Ibrahim Kh&n gave them a 
general authority to provide for their own safety ; and actir)g on 
this, they raised walls with bastions round their factories In this 
way Fort Gustavus at Chinsura, Fort Orleans at Ohandornagore, 
and Fort William at Calcutta are said to have been built.§ In 
1701 Chandernogore was placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry. For many years the French trade 
languished, as may be gathered from the remark made by Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
French had a factory at Chandernagor-i with a few families living 
near it, but not much trade for want of money, || and “ u pretty 
little church to hear mass in, which is the chief business of the 
French in Bengal.” 

In 1731 Joseph Francoix Dupleix was appoi nted Intendant of 
Chandernogore, and during the ten years in which he held that 
office he transformed the place. Aocoidirg to Mr. E. Sterling. 
Oolleotor of Hooghly-—“ Chandernagore under his able government 
beoame the astonishment and envy of its neighbours. Money 

• Ht-dges’ Diary, II. 23S. 

t Diary of St. Muter, l.c.. Thosu Uowrey, Caaalritt, *te., p. 218, note 2. 

{ Mr< B> Sterllitg, Collector of Hcnghly, etatee In » letter dated 29th Jaly 
1842, that thie permiesioo wu obtained through a Peraian uamed Macarah. 
Probably ha rafera to Marear, an Armenian merchant, who built a church at 
Cbinenra in 1691^ or to his eon, who died at Hoogbly in 1697. 

$ Stewart, Bitiary, p. 807. Fort Qaetavne, hrweTrr, had walla before 1665. 
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poured in from oTeij quarter. New and surprising sonroes of oom- 
merdal wealth were opened, and vast designs of wealth emanated 
from this one man, in whom the moat unlimited confidence was 
placed. His measures enriched individuals, while his policy exten¬ 
ded the reputation of his nation. Never perhaps did the glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more extended field ^n 
in this colony on the bank of the Ganges.’'* So also HaUeson 
writes:—*’fVom the period of its first occupation to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendantahip, Chandemagore had 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent Company in Paris, it had been unable, partly from 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to cany on any large commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercial posts, dependent upon Chandemagore, had 
also been established at Cossimbasar, Jougdia, Dacca, Balasoie and 
Patna. But their operations were of arnall extent. The long 
stint of money on the part of the Company ol the Indies had had, 
besides, a moat pemidous effect upon the several iutendants and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attendant upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralised the community. The 
members of it had even come to regard stagnation as the natural 
order of things. The place itself bore evidence to the some effect. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance; its silent walls were 
overgrown with jangle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hooghly carried past it eastern merohandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Sutanuti into the 
Babetantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the landing places of 
Chandemagore were comparatively deserted. 

** To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1781. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabilities of the place, and, conscious of 
bis own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry his 
ideas regarding the power of trade, he felt that the task of 
restoring Chandemagore, would, under his system, be comparati¬ 
vely easy. He at once set in action the large fortune he Had 
aooumulated, and induced others to join in the venture. He 
bought ships, freighted cargoes, opened communications with the 
interior, attracted native merchants to the town. Chandemagore 
soon felt the effect of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates 
whom he found there, recovering, under the influence of his 
exam^e,.firom their supineness, begged to be allowed to join in the 

* Letter of Mr. Jfi. Sterliof, Cdlector of Hooghly, dated S9lh Jalj 184S, ]. c. 
Toyohee'e Bktieh, p. U. 
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trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some he adTanoed money, 
otheiH he took into partnership, all he encouraged. He hnd not 
occupied the Intendantship four years, when, in place of the half> 
doaen country-boats which, on his arriTal, were lying unemployed 
at the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the merchandise of Bengal to Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Bussora, and to China. Nor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and even opened communications 
with Tibet. Under such a system, Chandemagore speedily 
recovered from its forlorn condition. From having been the mort 
inconsiderable, it become, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlements in Bengal.”* 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicherry 
(1741), the Marath& raids, the unsettled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of Lis successors, 
all combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decline. For instance, M. Benault, 
the Gtovemor of Chandemagore, in a letter to Dupleiz dated 
30th September 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754 ?)f it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakhs, 
but tlmt by exeroiBing his personal credit he managed to send back 
the next year three ships laden with rich corgoest. Again, in a 
letter of the Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supreme Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756, it is said that the French 
** have done no business these last few years ” and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “ what the French are about to send by Pandichery and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, will be of but trifling importance.§ ” 

In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the English, the European garrison at Chandemagore 
numbered only 112 officers and men. The French attempted to 
flilidb. one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begun in 
Ali Yardi’s time (1750); while the English on their part began to 
clear out the IfarAthi ditch and repair the fortiflcotions dose to 
Fort William. Thereupon Sir&j-ud-dauU sent orders to both to 
demolish the works. The French Agent, H. Law, persuaded the 
Naw&b that they were merely repairing old works; but the 

* G. XsllMon. TA« Siis of tho Ffoock Paiftr Is Imdia. Cslcatts Aevimr, 
1866 . 
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Engliflih Agent at Oalontta, Mr. Drake, sent a reply, wLioh the 
Naw&b chose to regard as offensiTe and impertinent.* e is well 
known, the rapture with the English ended in the oaj^tore of 
Caloatta and the massacre of the Black Hole. Both SiAj-nd-daaU 
and the English applied for help to the French, who declined to 
side with either party, but offered o shelter the English in their 
fort. While on his march to Calcutta, the Nawab forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Ganges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Es. 3,40,000.t This 
sum they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship iiainl Content,% 

In December 1756 news came that war had been declared 
between France and England. Two French Deputies visited 
Caloatta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral Watson his 
intentions regarding neutrality. The Admiral offered them an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Nawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiral replied that he would be “ forced 
to try his luck Next month the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the English, and on his way back post Chandernagore,sent friendly 
messages to M. Eenault, repaid him one lakh out of the fine he 
had levied, granted the French a pnrtcdna with aU the privileges 
allowed to the British, and even offered them the town of Hooghly 
if they would ally themselves with him. The French took the 
money, but declined the alliance. The English believed, however, 
that they hod a secret alliance with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to crush the French before attacking the JNawab. Futile negotia¬ 
tions followed, and the English, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare w'ar. On 11th March Clive charged the French 
with sheltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
2 miles of Chandemagore, sending a summons to M. Benault to 
surrender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Clive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering officers, while the area to be 
defended was large. M. Benault could master with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 sailors, 70 
half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilians, 167 sepoys and 
100 topaasesj.in all 794 men. After the loss of their outposts, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repul¬ 
sing several attacks. On the river side the French had blocked 
the channel with four ships and a hulk. Admiral Watson 

• in 176d>67, III, 166. 

t Bnnfml in 1756^07, T, 210. 

t BnngnV.in 1766^, 111, 268. 
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tip to holp in the attack, with a fleet oonautiiig of the Kmty the 
Tigett and the Sali»burgf with the Bridgewater and the Ktngfieker, 
On the 23rd they mored through the eanken shipa, along buoys 
oarefuliy laid the preyions day; and at about 7 a>m. the Tiger and 
the Kent took up their position opposite the north-east and south¬ 
east bastions, ^^en ensued a sha^ but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while CliTe’s troops attacked from 
the land side. The Kent was so terribly damaged as to be unfit for 
sea again, and the Saliebury was almost as bad; but the fort bas¬ 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed. Consequently, M. Beiiault at about 9-39 a.m. 
hoisted the white flag. Aitidea of capitulation were agreed upon, 
and were signed by Admirals Watson and Focock, and also by 
Chre, after some objections on Admiral Watson’s part to CUve 
being associated with 1dm. A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore and Ohinsura, and some joined M. Law at Cosaimbazar. 
The rest were allowed parole, but eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, were imprisoned in Calcutta.* The 
capture of Chandemagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by clearing the way for the final settlement with the 
Naw&b and also by providing them with a large supply of guns 
and ammunition; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000. 

In 1765 Chandemagore was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauristoii, Commandant of the French establish¬ 
ment in the East Indies It was restored in accordance with a 
treaty between Great Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Faxis in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged “ not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI;t. The English were 
strict on this point, and Stavorinus (1769-70) relates how M. 
Chevalier, the French Governor, who had caused a deep ditch to be 
dug round the town, was forced to have it filled up by an English 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys.* The French were, however, 
allowed to keep a certain number of guns for saluting, and 
to hoist their flag over their &otozy.$ 

Late in 1768, or early in 1769, the Frendi appear to have had 
a quarrel with the NawSb, in which they oertaicly came off worst. 
It ia described aa foUows by Colonel Fearse in a ikter dated 23xd 


• Bengal in 1766^, II. SIB. The had 40 klllad and 70 iroondad. tha 

British ea klllad and 99 noondad (Admiaal Wataon'a latter dated tha Slat March 
1767). 

t Oroaa, II. 477-8. 

$ regmgee, 1,689-80. Ill, 70. 
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Fe1»niazy 1769 :—** The Frendi had diipped off a great de^l of 
money; and oid^ was iamed forlndding that any ihoald be sent off 
from the ooantiy. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do not know 
which, thoagh I believe the fonner, ordered his peons to sniroand 
Ohandemagore till it shonld be re-landed. The French Bred on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded; the 
consequenoe was the desbruotion of the town. The Nabob's people 
pulled down the houses and laid every thing in ruins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Governor of Fort William, demring that 
the neutrality whioh subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was dotermined to march against the Nabob), and 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our aseistance, the ship was 
afterwards seized, but I hear sinoe that she is gone. The Nabob 
has ordered all the French down; trade is entirely stopped, whidi 
may perhaps end in trouble.”* 

In 1778, on the outbreak of war in Fnrope, the English again 
occupied Ohandemagore. Col<mel Dow quietly invested the town, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Ghireiti in search 
of the Governor Chevalier. His wife pretended he waa ill, and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commandant, Hanquart, 
handing over the town in his abaenoe.t The English, howeveri 
withdrew on the oondnsion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Bevolution the citizens of Ohandemagore 
■hared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Gbveraor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but iraa brought book 
to the town by an excited mob, whioh wished to copy the Parisians* 
march to YexsaiUea. There he was kept a captive for some time in 
sjate of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release. 
Eventually, it was decided to send the royalistB in chains to the IsLe 
of France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on whidi they were 
shipped while on its way down Gie Hoc^hly and releaiSBd the 
captives.^ According to another aooouot, the Governor was 
refused admission to the town, and seeing no hope of any change 
in the sentiments of the republioans, withdrew to Calcutta and 
thence to Pondicherry.^ In Jnne 1793, duiiDg the war fdlowing 
the revolution, Chandernagme was reoconpied by the Eogliah 
adthout opposition, and was administered by a special ofBoer, 

* Mtag&l JPott mnd Prtumtt Jnlf 1906^ 

t liCttef from Col. Dow, PmT md JV w m i l , Jalf IMS pp. SSl-M. 

t ITotit of» tit right hmmh eT X90ihl§, CUcBlte Birimr, IStf | Okmdm 

njigrr*. Col. Rer. 1890. 

S Seloctkmi CMeaffa aadfr ^ tSth Odobav im. 
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Mr. Biohord Biroh. It was restored by the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, only to be seized again a few months later on the resump* 
tion of hostilities. It was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate d Hooghly, and was finally made over to the French in 
1816, after having ^en almost uninterruptedly in British possession 
for 23 years. WUle under the British Government, Ohandemagore, 
as weU as Ohinsura and Seiampore, is said to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fraudulent 
pawnbrokers.* When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, “ the 
streets presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation**, 
and the Bishop saw “ no boats loading or unloading at the quay, 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carts, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few dismal-looking 
European shops,’* 

The Prussians were another European nation that effected Thb 
a settleme*>t in this district. This settlement was indirectly due [],* § ”** 
to the enterprise of Frederick the Great, who having gained 
posseesaion of East Friesland in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Embden, into a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in 1753, the hengalUche Handih-Qeulhchajt (also known 
as the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Com^tany, and the Prussian Asiatic Company). The Prussians had 
obviously some difficulties to face before gaining a footing in Bengal. 

**If the Germans come here,” the Nawab wrote to the English, 

“ it will be very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
idl, and you will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to 
stop oil your trade and business ■ ...Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.” ” God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council, “but should this be the case, I am in hopes they will be 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.*’t StiU, the Prussians appear to 
have estabUfdied themselves in the district “three or four years*’ 
before 1756,+ on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might carry on their trade on payment of custom 
duties and hire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not erect fortifications or keep garrisons.^ Their 
factory appears to have been a mile south of Fort Orleans at 
Ohandemagore,II and had gardens attached to it, which are several 
times referred to as the Prussiaa gardens. 

* Hmilton*! Bin^tmn (1820). 

t Iw^tTial Qamttmr iffZnAia, II, 467. 

t Sengul in 1768.67, I, 273. 

§ in 1766.67, 1, 117; II, 17,23. 

U JDo. II, 28^ 8071 III, 63,64. 
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The year 175C was a disastroas one for the PruadanB. In 
Jane Siraj-ud-daula extorted Es. 5,000 from them. In Aognst 
their only ship, the Prime Henry of Prunain, was wrecked while 
entering the Granges, owing to the misconduct of an English pilot 
Hendrick Walters,* whom the Board dismissed for his carelessness; 
while the aapercargoea invested the money they hod brought out, 
to the extent of Es. 2,50,00f>, with the English for homeward 
trade.t Their position was, in fact, so bod that Mr. John Young, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing himself “ detested, 
despised and not knowing how to support himself with honour" 
withdrew to ihe English with merchandise worth Es. >0,000.| 
After these losses, what little trade they had dwindled still 
further owing to the rivalry of the other European companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prussian ships, and a letter from 
the Euglisli Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
forbade the Company’s servants to have any dealings with them 
or give them any assistance in their mercantile affairs, though 
if their ships wanted water, provisions or real necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘ in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one with the other,’ The Company was soon afterwards 
wound up ; and the Proceedings of Oalcatta, dated 2l8t August 
1700, record a letter from John Young, dated London, I8th July 
1759, requesting the English to take possession of all the effects 
of the Eoyal Prussian Bengal Oompay.§ 

'l as The Flemisli also for a short time carried on trade in the 

Fr.iMiaii. district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, and other towns in 
Flanders and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to get some share 
in the trade with the ;^t Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, and again in 1721, they sent six ships, of which one was 
consigned to Bengal; their principal station was at Coblom 
on the coast of Coromandel. In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
formed, and a year later it had founded and lost a settlement on 
the Hooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
Piydzu-H^Saldtiny which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. “ They had,’’ it states, "no factory in Bengal and carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; *’ 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission from the 
Nawab, Murshid Kuli Khan, to build a factory at B&nkibasar 
on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 
strong building. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 

* JBiuyal in 1766-57,1, 214, 306-7; II, 79. 

+ Do. U, 79. 

t D». II. 179 : 0/1,62,194. 

$ Long*! 
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“ placing obliqu^l'- cue cap of Tanity on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell wooUen-etafis, velvet, and silk*stuffo at 
the rate of gunny-oloth.** The other Europeans accordingly 
intrigued against them, and having gained over the Faujd&r of 
Hooghly, got him to induce the Naw&b to order the closure of the 
factory. The Danes defiled the Mughols, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared for resistauce. The 
Fnujd&r of Hooghly then sent a force under his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengal), which cut off their 
supplies Though the ludiaii servants all fled, and he had only 
13 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
atiU offered a desperate resistaLioe. At last, he bid his arm 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and ** was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured ; but save and except some 
cannon-balls, nothing of Viilue was found.” The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir Jftfar returned 
in triumph to Hooghly.* 

The capture of the factory took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for Hamilton’s 
work {AA'tw Acevunt of the East Indite) was published in 1727, being 
republished in 1744 It is also confirmed by two othei facts, r**., 
(1) the whole transaction is ascribed by the Riydiu-s-iiuldtin to the 
time of Murshid Kuli £h&n, who died in 1725, and (2) the Ostend 
Oompany had its charter suspended in 1727, and was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart adds some interesting details as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ac¬ 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Ckarletf which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Ganges. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, sav^; and the offi¬ 
cers and crew took possessioa of B&nkibazar, and erected tempo¬ 
rary houses. In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
sure than the first, arrived iu Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostend trade in that province; and as they undersold the other, 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estima¬ 
tion. At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of mats 
and bamboos ; but they afterwards built brick dwellings, and 
soxxoanded their factory with a wall, having bastions at the angles: 
they also cut a ditch, communicating with the river, of su^ a 
depth as to* admit sloops of considerable burthen. 


* M^9nht‘SmnUin, pp. STS-Sw Hsu&toa itiitM that after being forced to 
qnM tiMir fadoiy tbe Flemieb foan4 protection iritb tlie Fiencb at Ohandemagon. 
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Stewart then mentions the snspension of the charter, and says 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
ocoasionally sent out ships to India ; and, as the agent of the 
head of the factory in Bengal was a person of great activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes. This 
traffic, although carried on clandestinely, could not escape the 
notice of the Butch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain Gosfright of the ship 
Fordieiehy to blockade the river Ganges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river ; and having obtained intelligence that two Ostend 
ships were anchored between Calcutta and Bankibazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first shot being fired, 
the Saint Theresa, the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried to 
Calcutta; but the other slipped her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of Bfinkibazor factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to follow her ; and she afterwards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
account of the capture of the fort os that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fao> 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at B&nkibazor as 
late as 1744.t M. Law in a letter written in 1756 refers to 
“ the alfair of the Ostend Company in 1744 and there is a 
curious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for 14th 
October 1744 (communicated by Mr. J. S. Cotton) showing that 
the Ostenders were then again expelled from Bankibazar. This is 
presumably the occurrence referred to by Orme, who says, with 
a slight difference os to the date, that Ali Yard! Kh&n, * in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
the factors of the Ostend Company out of the river of Hughly.’S 
The mixing up of the dates of the first and second expulsion of 
the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
aocounts of thrir settlements; and there has been also some con¬ 
fusion about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. '1 he Riy&nu^iSaldti^y for mstance, ascribes the 
estabhahment and defence of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving a full account of the formation of the Ostend Oom^ 
pany and of the installation of their officers and agents at 

e Stowsrt, of Beoyal (1847) pt*- 

t Imtforiol OoooiiMr Imdim, Vol. II, p. 488. 
t Borngta im 1780-87. HI. SIO. 

I Orm«*s SUtofiff II, 46. 
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BinldbaBftr, calls it Uie Gamaa factory and its defenders Germans. 

Mr. mu also in Bengal in 1756-57y though ho refers to B&nki- 
hazar as being held hy the servants of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as *the Emden Company or FniFsian settlement’, 
and speaks of its defence by the ^Emdeners*.* 

In oonolnding this dketch of the early European settlements Vib^ia* 
mention may be made of the native names given to them and to 
the nations which held them. The Fortnguese were called 
Firingie (from Frank), their quarters Firingi-tolSy and their soldi- 
era either from top a gun orfrom topi a hat. The Dutch 

wore called Olnud&M from Hollandois; the French Fardel and 
tbeir settlement Fardeddngd from Fran^ais; the English 
Augrea or /nyres from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Bine- 
wdr and their settlement Binemdr-ddngd from Denmark. 

* Bwgatim 17S6~S7, T, tn, i»vi ; III, 210 (foot-noto). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THK PEOPLE. 

In 1872, when the fiist census of Bengal was taken, the popu¬ 
lation of the district as now constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 
It decreosed to 974,992 in 1881, but rose to 1,034,296 in 1891, to 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, the population 
declined by no leas than 13 per cent., owing mainly to the terrible 
epidemic of malarial fever known as Burdw&n fever. The Census 
Commissioner for Bengal estimated the loss of population in the 
twelve years daring which it prevailed at no less than 650,000 ; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced the vitality 
of the survivors, thus diminishing the birth-rate, and also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for healthier 
loeolities. **It is true,’* he remarked, that this terrible epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the decade which has elapsed 
since the census of 1872 os in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the rained 
villages have not yet been rebuilt, jangle still flourishes where 
populous hamlets once stood, and while many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivors have not sufficed to All the smiling land with a new 
population.” The next decade''witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent., though the 
district regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nine years. This advance was due to the general abate¬ 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, where 
it was greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps eflected by the Dftnkuni and Bajapur drainage 
schemes, the opening of the Tirakeswar Railway, and the estab¬ 
lishment of flve jute mills and one bone miU, which attracted 
immigrants. 


* Tbc ArimlAgb iiobdivirion wsa not inclodod in the diatrict in 1878; the 
Singti ootpoat of tSe KhinSknl tihinn was tnaaferred to the Hownh district after 
tha cenauB of 1891; and aft«r the ceasna of 1901 three villsgea wem tramferreO co 
Itardwin. 
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The oensuB of 1901 revealed an increase of only 1*4 per cent ,cwh 8 
the Arfimb&gh subdivision having a very small increase and the 
Serampore subdivision an increase of 3*3 per cent, while the 
Hooghly subdividoii had a slight foUmg-off of population. This 
result is due to a rise in the number of immigrants by nearly 
40,000 and a diminution in the number of emigrants by over 
33,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavourable, as may be 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Beport 
of 1901:- 

“Duriug the last decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or small-pox. Cholera was bad in several 
years, but the mortality so caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The country is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
DAmudar. Its surface is but little above sea level, ai d the drain¬ 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The peculiarly malignant Burdwan 
fever Im disappeard, but even now the fevera of the district ore of 
an unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, 
and in only two years of the decade have the recorded births been 

more numerous than the i.eaths.In spite of the immigration 

that has taken place, the district is still less populous by 70,000 
than it was in 1873, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
from the fever epidemic for nearly a decade. It seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses until the 
drainage problem is solved.” 

The main statistics of the census of 1901 are given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 
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The average density of population is very liigh, being surpassed Oeuaity 
in only three districts in the Province, viz, Howrah, Muzaffar- 
pur and SAran; while the Serampore subdivision, with more than 
twelve hundred souls per square mile, supports a more teeming 
population than any district except the metropolitan district of 
Howrah. Moreover, the district contaiuB a large quantity of 
waste and unoultivable lauds, and the pressure of population on 
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the cultivated portion is therefore all the greater; but it ia not aa 
yet excessive owing to the general prosperity of the people, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industrial expansion which has been 
BO marked a feature of the eeonomio history of Booghly in 
the last 50 years. The lauds under cultivation yield rich crops of 
different kinds, for which a ready market and good prices can be 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis. A largo 
proportion of the people, moreover, obtain their livelihood in non- 
agricultuml pursuits; and the organized industries of the district 
afford them ample employment atd good wages. 

In the Arimcagh subdivision, the population is evenly distri¬ 
buted, rimng from 736 per square mile in the lateiite tract of 
th&na Goghit to 894 in the fertile alluvial thSna of Khanakul. 
The density in the Serampore subdivision is not so uniform. Th© 
Serampore thana is the most .thickly populated, including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Hooghly with numerous mills 
and other industnes, and having easy communication with Calcutta 
and Howrah by rail, river and rood. This portion is thoroughly 
urban, with an average of 4,255 per square mile. Behind it 
stretches th&na Chanditala, a semi-urban tract, which supports 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this thSna theie are populous 
villages crowded along the Saraswati, and it ia also drained by 
the Dankuni and B&japur drainage chanuels, and is traversed by 
the old Ben&res road and the Howrah-ShiakhsU Eailway. In the 
other three th&nas of this subdivision the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying only from 843 in the 
rather backward thana of Haripal to 923 per square mile in thana 
Singut lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Hooghly subdivision there are marked variations. The 
most densely-peopled port is the Hooghly th&nS with the two 
municipalities of Hooghly*and Bansberifi, It is practically a 
continuation of the riparian municipal tract, and has a density of 
1,826 per square mile. The other thfinas vary considerably. The 
low deltaic thana of Balftgorh and the feverish rural thftna of 
Polb& have only 538 and 543 persons per square mile, respectively, 
while there are 708 per square mile in the fertile though unhealthy 
th&na of Dhaniakh&li. Broadly speaking, the inhabitants cluster 
most thickly along the Hooghly river up to Tribenl, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diminishes slowly 
towards the north and the west, the most populous villages lying 
on the banks of old streams, such as the Baxaswati. the Kn&S Nadi, 
the D&modar (east bank), and the K&n& Dw&xakeswar. 

Misration. The statistics compiled at the census of 1901 show that migratiOD 
from and to this district is unusually active, 11*7 per cent, of the 
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popolotion being emigrants and 18'3 per cent, immigranta. 
Among emigrants, iy., natives of this district enumerated else¬ 
where, seven-twelfths were males, the bulk of whom had migrated 
to the metropolis and the adjoining districts of Howrah and the 
24-Farga'iaB. Such emigration is largely of a temporary nature, 
many clerks, shop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities affo:^ed by the railway to returo home daily or 
periodically on Sucdays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 156,241 in 1891 to 122,841 in 1901. 

Ou the other hand, the volume of immigration is increasing, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Calcutta is eauly accessible and still more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns. The number of immigrants increased from 
99,994 in 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the bulk being labourers, as 
is apparent from the preponderance of males (81,823j otw 
femtdes (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx are Bankurl (44,289), Miduapore (16,116), Patna 
Division (17,615), and the United Provinces ^ 12,069). To these 
immigrant coolies are due the large increase of 17*3 per cent, 
in Serampore thana and the small increase of 1*9 per cent, in 
Ghanditala thtna. 

The district may be divided into three tracts, urban, semi- Towns 
urban and rural. Broadly speaking, the urban tract consists of vuiages. 
the narrow riparian strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
the railway on the west. The French town of Chandernagore 
and all the municipal towns, except Arambfigh, lie in one 
ooutinuons line in this strip, viz., from Tribeni southwards 
Bansberia, Hooghly .iuoluding Chinsura), Bhadreswor, Baidya- 
bsti, Serampore, ICotraug and UttarpSrfl. The eighth munici¬ 
pality, Ar&mbigh, is really a con¬ 
geries of villages and has been 
constituted a municipality, aa 
being the headquartert. of a sub¬ 
division rather than a place 
with urban characteristics. The 
population of each of these towns, 
acoording to the census of 1911, is shown in the margin. 

Of the seven towns on the Hooghly, B&n8l)eri& and Hooghly 
are now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial oentiM 
by Calcutta and Howrah. Of the other five, Bhadreswor and 
Serampore are thriving towns, which are growing rapidly 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the development 


ArSmbigb ... 8,048 

fihAdrMwar ... 24,353 

BsidyabSti ... 20,516 

Bsntberia ... 6,108 

Hooghly- 0 am-Cbiiiaura 28,916 
Kotrang ... ... 6,574 

Seramporo ... 49,694 

Uttarpirg . 7,373 
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of jate millfl and other indastrial conoems Serampore ia now 
the most important town in the district, having added 40 per cent, 
to its population between 1881 and 1891, 20 per cent in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per cci t. tetween 1901 and 1911. 
Bhadreswar, though barely a third of the size of Serampore, has 
of late expanded ever more rapidly, aud has more than doubled 
its population since 1891. Baidyabati is an important mart for 
vegetables and other garden produce, while Uttarp&r& and 
Kotraog to the south ore small quiet semi-suburban towns; 
the former is inhabited by a considerable number of bhadraloy^ 
i.e.y Hindus of the middle class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles and bricks. 

Behind and to the west of this riparian tracts lies the semi- 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from Magrfiganj on the north to 
GhanditaU on the south. In spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been liigh ; and in recent years it 
has benefited from the establishment of mills in the adjoining 
riparian tract, which has converted localities which were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towns. It has also bene¬ 
fited through the interior being opened up by the Howrah- 
ShiakhftU, T&rakeswar and Tribeni-TSrakeswar railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
in the south and by the admission of a little water into the 
Saraswati itself by a cut from the Kuuti Nadi. The rest of the 
district, including Arambagh, is more or less rural, containing, 
however, many populous villages. 

According to the census of 1901, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
other Bengal district, while the villages are also unusually large, 
for 51 per cent, have 500 to 2,000 inhabitants and only one- 
third (84 per cent.) contain less than 500. 

The direct in common use is that known as Central Bengali 
or Metropolitan, which forms the basis of modern literary Bengali 
and is so call^ because it is the vemaonlar of the metropolitan 
districts, viz., Howrah, the 24-PaiganSs, Hooghly and Nadi&. 
The Muhammadans usually talk Bengali, but the better 
educated often use Urdu, though in a more or less corrupt 
form. West of the Dwftrakeswar, the current speech is 
affected by the Bftrhi dialect of Bankuri and Buzdwan, the 
pronunciatiou being somewhat different, and the intonation 
orisper. The existence of European settlements in the district 
for centuries has left little mark on the vooabnlaiy and pradi- 
oally none on the grammar* 
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The histoxy of Ternaoalar literature in thie district oan he Litmtaie. 
traced as for back as Akbar*s time, when Msdhahichlrya, the 
author of Cha^i, flourished at Ttibenl. Since then Hoc^hlj 
has produced some notable writers, e.g.^ in the British period, 
B&mmohan Bay, Pi&ri Ch&nd Mitra, BhudeTa Chandra Mukherji, 

Hem Chandra Baceiji, Chandra NSth Basu, and Akhay Chandra 
Sark&r. Several well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, a.g.^ Aulii Manohar DSs, BAmnidhi Gupta 
Kliat Nidhi B&bu, Sridhara Kathaka, Anthony Firingi, and 
Gbvinda Adhik&ri. 

B[indua at the census of 1901 numbered 861,116 or 82 per cent Bili. 
of the population, and Muhammadans 184,677 or 17*5 per cent. 

Members of other religions were few in number, vis., Animists 
(2,766;, Christians (769), Brahmos (26), Joins (26), Puddhists 
(0) and Sikhs (4). The proportion of Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 78-23 percent, in 1872, 81*26 in 1881, 81*60. 
in 1891 and 82 0 in 1901. On the other hand, the percentage 
of Muhammadans has decreased slightly, falling from 21*61 in 
1872 to 18-64 in 1881. 17*89 in 1891 and 17*5 in 1901. 

The animistic tribes, though they have few representatives, Animists 
have been steadily increasing. In 1872 they were not enumer¬ 
ated separately; in 1881 only 37 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful classification was made, 2,036 persons 
were returned as Sant&ls and 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Santftls had increased to 9,966, Oraons to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Khairas to 1,630 A part of this increase may be 
due to better enumeration, but the bulk is undoubtedly caused by 
immigration. The Santfils congregate diiefly in thSnas DhaniA- 
kh&li, PanduA and Haxip&l; the Bhumij in th&na Baligarh; 
the Ehairibs in th&na Pauda&. As there ore nearly as many 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they have 
settled permanently in those tracts The case is diflerent with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in 
th&nas Serampore, Chaad{tal& and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, vis., 213 females to 3,247 males, 
which goes to show that they were merely temporary immigrants 
who had come to work in the nulls and on earthwork. The 
disorepanoy between the number of aboriginalB and the number of 
Animists is due to the foot that all the Bhumij and Ehairis, 
and most of the Oraons and S antf &U, were retorned as Hindus 
and not Animists. 

The Christian community in 1901 induded 192 Bucopeans, 94 Chriitiaiu 
Bnrasians and 473 native Christiaua,—asmall number, considering 
the &ot that Serampore was bng the headquarters of the Baptist 
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niiuonariM, and that there were Enropean aettlementa along 
the Hooghly for more than two centuries. The majority were 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and Hooghlj (219); 
of the remainder, most were enumerated in the rural thftna of 
Pandu&, where the Free Church of Scotland has a missionary 
centre at MahSn&d. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican communion; of the Eurarians, more than 
half were Homan CathoUcs; and of the native Christians, 193 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Homan Catholics The 
Eurasians are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandernagore. 

The Baptist Mission maintains a college at Serampore and a 
traini ng school forlnative pastors. The United Free Church Mission 
has a high English school attached to the mission house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as weU as a zanftna mission 
house in Hooghly. There are also four outstations, v/s., at Tribenl, 
at Inchura in thSna Bolftgarh, at Sondtigri near Sult&ng&ohhS in 
th&na Polbft. and at Mah&nad, where it keeps up a small 
dispensary and school. The Prior of B&ndel manages a school for 
Oa&olics, which is attended by about 75 boys. 

Satgaon and subsequently Hooghly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Gtovernors; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Their descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivisioo, particularly in th&nas Hooghly, 
Pandui, Bal9garh and Dhaniftkhfili. A few also, who received 
grants of laud, made their homes along the old Saraswati in th&na 
Chandital& and round Mand&ran in th&na Cogh&t,where their 
descendants are known as aimad&rB (from aimd, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammadans were returned 
as Sheikhs, their number being 162,632, while there were 3,699 
Path&ns and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as AjlM or 
low-class (1,180), Bediy& or gipsies (578), I)hftw& or fishermen 
(1,499), Mallik or soldier’s desoendants (2,694); but more (6,079) 
continued to call themselves Jolfth& or weavers. 

The Sheikhs account for more than 88 per cent, of the total 
number of Muhammadans. They are found in all thSnaa, and 
it is believed that many of them are descendants of Hindu 
converts, who assumed this title in order to establish a claim to 
espectabiUty. 

AmoAg the Muhammadas of Hooghly there are a few Ashr&f 
or high class families. Those entitled to this designation are 
chiefly found at Pandu& and Hooghly in the Sador subdivision 
at Phurphux&, Slt&pur and Bandipur in the Serampore subdivision 
and at Mandiian in the Axitob&gh svbdivision. Marriages 
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betveen them and the Ajlftf or lower daaiea are not inteidioted 
by religion, but, aa a nudter of piaotioe, do not take place, onlesa 
the Ajlif bridegroom happens to be rich or learned. The AshrSi 
do n(A ordinarily ait or eat with the Ajlif or engage in any 
{nrofession or trade which is conddered nodignified or degrading, 
but tailoring ia not despised. 

The Jolahis or weavers, and the Kabaris (Kunjris) or vegeta- ioWAt. 
ble-aelleis, rank very low, and no Ashrif will ordinarily marry 
with them. They follow several Hinda cnstoms. They marry 
within their own respective castes, excommunicate members for 
social offences, whidi may, however, be atoned for by a feast given 
to their feUow oastemen, and use oow-dang to plaster the floor, 
like Hindus. Jolihis also join the Shiahs, and beat drams, 
in the Mnharram procession. 

More than four-fifths of the population are Hindus, distributed Hindaa 
among numerous castes and semi-Hinduised tribes. At the 
census of 1901, the .following castes and tribes were returned as 
numbering more than 10,000:—Bfigdis, Vaishnavas, B&uris, 
Brihmans, Dorns. Q-o&l&s, Kaibarttaa, Kftm&rs, Sftyasths, Keorfis, 

Muchis, Nftiuts, Sadgops, T&ntis and Telis. 

The Brihmans number (in 1901) 72,906, excluding degraded Bfibrnana 
Brihmans such as Agradinis, Patits, or Daivajnaa. Induding the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste ia practically the wtino 
as it was 20 years before, being 76,271 in 1881 and 76,317 in 
1901. A few immigrants have been attracted by the sanctity cf 
the river BhSgirathi or by the prospects of employment in the 
various mills and factories, but more appear to have left the district 
to work in Calcutta, Howrah and other places. The Brihmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rirhi sub-caste, so called from 
reaidenoe in the old territorial division of BSrh. The current 
tradition is that they are descended from five learned Brihmans 
brought from Kanauj by King Adisnr in the 11th century, because 
he found the local Brihmans too ignorant to perform Yedio 
ceremonies. But this theory is doubtful, as in the following 
century Haliyudha, the Brihxnan minister of Lakshmana Sena, 
stigmatised the Birhiya Brthmans as ignorant of Yedio rites.* 

The most remarlmifle of their social castoma is Kullnism 
or the system of hypeigamy. The origin of this system is 
isseribed as follows in the KulA-panjikA*^ or chronicles of the 
gtaeologists. Dhsxisnn, king of Birh, Prided the Birhi Brih- 
manff into three clssans, via., (1) Mnkhya Kalins or the best, (2) 


* M. M. Ohakravarti, Bmukrtt LikreNn inHnf ikt ffiua MuU, J. A. E 8. 
1908, ^ 198. 
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Ghaima KhIIdb or the lower olafia* and (3) Srotriyaa or the ardicaiy 
* hearers.’ The Qaana Knlfne were excluded from the high cHass 
of Kullns by Lakahmana Sena, and, mixing with Srotiiyas, were 
farther subdivided into (a) Susiddha or highly approved, (£) Siddha 
or the approved, (f) S&dhya or capable of being approved, and 
(it) Axi or inimical. Of the origin^ Kullns, Only fourteen gdin» 
or headmen of villages were oonsideTed pure by king BaUfila 
Sena. Three of the fourteen Oauoa Kullns became Siddha,* four 
SAdhya, and seven Ari; while the thirty-seven original gdinu 
of Srotiiyas were treated as Susiddha. 

In course of time, during the Musalm&n rule, when there was 
no longer a Hindu king to control the social system, great 
changes took place in their social organization. In the 16th 
century, Devibar Ghatak, an influential genealogist of Jessore, 
aided by the Hindu landlords, systematized several ci the changes 
which had taken place among the Kullns. The original Kulin 
families were now subdivided into Smhhdm or originally pure, 
Bhanga or broken, and Bansaja or those born of ordinary families, 
t.e., tWe who had lost all Kulinism. These families were further 
brought under 36 meh or groups, named either after the clan 
ancestor, such as Sarvanandi or Gopil Ghataki, or after the clan 
village, such as PhuliyA or Khordoh. The Kalins were also 
restricted to marriage within their respective meh^ thus forming 
endogamous groups; but they continued to be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective gotras and even gdins, a 
Mukherji giving his daughter not to another Mukherji but to 
BomeChattexji or Banerji, subject to his not being a dose relative. 
A Kulfn girl could thus many only a Kulin boy of her owu met; 
on the other hand, a Kultn boy could maxry not only a Kul'u 
girl of the same mel, but also a Srotiiya girl. If he muried a 
girl of a Bhanga or Ban«aja family, he became a Bhanga, but 
the family into which he married would have an aoceasiou of 
dignity.t 

The artificial restrictions in favour of a KuBn bridegroom 
naturally gave rise to great difficulties in effecting the marriage 
of KuUn girls and also non-Kulin B&rhi girls. The competi¬ 
tion for Kulin hnsbuids on the part d the non-Euhn classes was 
as strong as before, while the pr<^rtionate number of pure 
Kullns had been r^uced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangas and Bansajaa. The result was that polygamy came into 
ftwhion. It became popular with Kullns because the oooidelit of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it was aooqpted 

t emmdt aifUmmmm, hjf MbIiIbs OhMidia Majoadir, pp» IHW, ITt, 
i8i>a. 
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by the parents of the girls as offering the only means of complying 
with the requirements of thdr social code. Matrimony thus 
became a sort of profeadon, and the Kul!n husband did not have 
the trouble and expense of maintaining and looldDg after his 
wives, for they were generally left in their parents* homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and the growth of educated 
public opinion, the custom of polygamy has practically died out 
in West Bengal. The anxiety ^ parents to marry their daugh> 
tera to Kalins or Bhangos is still strong, but qualifications 
other than that of birth are now looked for, e.g.^ education, 
ability, etc. The number of members of many weh has, however, 
fallen off, and as large sums ore demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable bridegroom, the marrige problem is a hard 
one for a parent unlucky enough to have a large family. 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effect, 
for it is forcing up the marriageable age of girls, subject, 
however, to the pre-existiog rule regarding puberty. The ma/a 
are also being slowly intermingled owing to the evasion of restric¬ 
tions by educated Brfihmana leading a town life. 

Numerically the Bigdis are the strongest caste in the district, Bigdii. 
and their number has been steadily rising, vis., from 134,115 in 
1881 to 188,723 in 1901. This increase is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies from outside, partly to the more complete 
inolurion of several sub-castes, many of whom were prolmbly 
enumerated among other castes in previous censuses, and partly 
to the fecundity of Bagdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con¬ 
gregate chiefly in the west, vis., in the Ar&mbagh subdivision 
and in the adjoining thanas of Kristanagar, Haripal, PolbR 
and Dhaniakhsli. The name Bfigdi is said to be derived froni 
the old territorial division of B&gri. l^eir distribution tends 
to show that they migrated into this district from the west. 

This inf erence is corroborated by the fact that farther east, f.e., 
in Nadi& and the 24-Farganaa, their social rank is low, while to 
the west they have a better status, »,g.t in BankuA a number 
are »arddt ghdtwdk, and in Ifonbhum some samlndirs are believed 
to be Bigdis by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hindnise them more completely. For example, in B&nkuri, 
Miobhiim and the northern Feudatory States of Orissa, Bigdis 
practise both infant and adult marriage, and in the li^er 
case sexual intexcourse before marriage is tolerated. In Hooghly, 
on the other hand, infant marriage is the rule and adult 
mantage the exeeption; while east of the Bhigririhl tiie 
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Bftgdis attome oomidete igoorance of the oaatom of adult 
marriage. Divorce ia Ims common in the east than in the vrest; 
while members of the Tentnlift section, dbiefly found in Hooghlj, 
do not allow widows to re-many, do not take beef, and do not 
usually admit into their oirole members of higher castes, aa those 
farther west do. Brahmanical influence is traceable also in the 
period of mourning, which is 31 days among the Tentuli&s and 
Kuametias, as among other fiudras, but is 13 days among the 
Trayodasas (os their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Nod&s, as iu Orissa. 

Socially the Tentulifts rank highest and then the Dulias; 
in this district, though not jaliaharaniya^ Ganges water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the case 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and qh\. The lowest in the 
social scale are the Nodas, with whom the other sub-castes do not 
intermarry. Excepting the Nod&s, who are generally fishmongers 
and M&njhis or Dandom&njhis, who are usually boatmen atid 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landless 
labouren or ore nomadic cultivators. Many Dulias, however, still 
carry duh» (palanquins) or catch fish; while many Tentuli&s and 
Kasaikuli&s work aa masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-leal. A number of Tentuli&s and Duli&s are also employed 
as servants, especially in non-Br&hman houses. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Burdwan, has surmised that the 
Bfigdis formed “the section of the M&lwho accepted life and 
civilisation in the cultivated country as serfs and co-religionists 
of the Aryans.'* 

Next to the Bagdis, the Kaiharttas are the most numerous 
caste in Hooghly. Their number has been gradually rising, vi-s., 
from 141^.526 in 1881 to 156,886 in 1901. The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the distrii^s of 
Howrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the BhigIrathI 
river into the 24-Pazganaa, Nadii and Mursoid&bftd on the east. 
Naturally, therefore, the Kaiharttas ocmgregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, vis, in th&nas Sh&n&knl and Ar&mb&gh, 
ChendltaU, Hariful and Singur, and nuiny also have settled in 
the low riparian tract of Bal&garh th&na. The g^at majority 
returned themselves at the census of 1901 as Ohiai or oultivatinB, 
and only 0 per cent, as Jeliy& or flahen. Except a very few who 
call themselves Tutiyi from theif cultivatioia of mnlbeny, the 
Ch&si Eaiborttas in Hooghly h •f no real endogamons groups^ 
hut are merely subdivided territorielly into Uttar-B&rhi e^ 
Dakhin*B&rhi (north and aocth B&ih)> Most fidlow Yaidu 
aavim 'with Gossins as GsnM or spiiituid guidea. GeaenaUy 
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apealdtig, thej are well off, and they hare the lepotation of being 
the thriftiest and most iudnstrious of the onltivating classes. 

The fanctional castes come in the following order numexi- Panetioa- 
cally:—Sadgops or oaltiTating Go&l&s (59,417), Gofil&s proper or 
herdsmen (45,083), Telia or oilmen (35,498), Tintis or weavers 
(25,219), Kft jasths or writers (23,610) and Mnohis or cobblers. 

The Eftyasths have comparatively few representatives inEiyMtbi. 
this district; and the censns figures ^ow a slow decrease from 
25,484 in 1881 to 23,610 in 1901, a decrease that may be partially 
explained by deaths from malaria and emigration to Calcutta 
and Howrah. They belong mostly to the DalMn-B&rhi sub-caste, 
and are found largely in the three head* quarters th&nas. 

The Sadgops seem to be declining, as their number foil from Ssdgopi. 
61,021 iu 1881 to 59,417 in 1901. They are found chiefly in 
the westernmost th&na' of Gogh&t, and in the adjoining 
th&nas of Ar&mb&gh, ChanditalS and Dhani&kh&li. This 
distribution suggests a migration from the west or north-west; 
and even now they are proportionately most numerous alocg the 
western border from the Goplballabpur th&na of Midnapore on 
the south to Birbhum on the north; one group (the Eum&r 
or Euar) claims to be EuUns, on the ground of being descended 
from the eight chiefs who ruled over Gopbhum on the bank 
of the Ajai river. The Sadgops have two territorial endogamous , 
groups, Purba-kuliya and Pa8ohim-knliy&, t>., those on the 
east and west bank of the Bh&gtrathi; and most in the Hocghly 
district belong to the latter group. They are chiefly cultivators 
and are generally well-to-do. 

The following is a brief account of the principal Hindu festi- hindv 
vals beginning with the first month of the Bengali year, i a., nan- 
Baisakh (Apiil-May), which has 30 or 31 days. New year’s 
day is celebrated chiefly by tradesmen, who now close their old 
accounts and open new lodgers. On this day bathing in the 
Ganges, especially at TribenI, is considered very auspiciions. 

The entire month of Baisfikh is looked upon as a favourable 
timA for good deeds and for the performance of religious 
duties. While it lasts, a large numbw of people, mostly women, 
oome from various parts of the Province to pour water over the 
lingam of Siva at Ghiusnra, called ShAndeawar. 

Ihe next month is Jyaii^tha (31 or 82 days), which corre¬ 
sponds to the latter end of Hay and the first part of June. In 
this nionUi the god Jagann&th and the Ganges axe iqpeoisUy wox- 
riiipped* On the tenth day of the bKight half of the month the 
hanks of the Hooghly axe lined with thousa nd s of people, 
vdM (ecfonU their, ablntioua in its snored water, woKahipping 
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the Ganges. In thia month also almost eyeiy Hindn household 
observes a social ceremonj called the Shaahthi (better known 
in Bengal as J&m&i Sha^thi), when 8onB>in*law are hospitabljr 
entertained by their mothers-in-law and presented with flowers 
and clothes. On the full-moon day the bathing festival of 
' Jaganaftth is celebrated with special pomp at M&hesh. 

In AahSr (June*July) the only important religious festival is 
the Bath Jatrfi or Oar Festival, with the XJlta-rath marking the 
return of the oar; this festival is celebrated in M&hesh and Bollabh- 
pur. In Srfiban (July-August) the only festival of any importance 
is the Jhulan Jatr^ the rooking festival. It is so called because 
the image of Krishna is seated on a throne (generally made of wood), 
which is suspended by ropes from the ceiling, and rocked to and 
fro like a child in its cradle. Another religious festival which 
takes place in this month is the worship of ManasS Devl| the 
goddess of snakes, wbidi is chiefly observed in the villages. In 
Bhadra (August-September) the only festival worthy of notice is 
the Janmashtaml (followed the next day by Nandotshab), the 
anniversary of the birth of Krishna. This is generally observed 
by Yaishnavas, and by boys reading at pMkiSlUty and is presided 
over by gtiru-mahdtayai of the old school. 

The next month Aswin -‘September-Ootober) is a highly auspi- 
oious month with the Hindus, as the Durg& Puj& takes place in it. 
On the full-moon, which immediately follows the Durga Puja, the 
festival of Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, is celebrated. 
In Karttik (Ootober-November) several important religious 
festivals take place, vis., Shy&m& Puja, JagaddhStrl Puja, Karttik 
Puja and Bash Jatra. In this month also a social festival called 
Bhratri Dwitiya takes, place. No important festival is celebrated 
in the month of Agrahayan (November-December). In Pans 
(Deoember-January) the " Uttarayan festival takes place a(| 
Tribenl. On the last day of the month large numbers of pil* 
glims, coming from diFerent ports of the Province, bathe in the 
Ghmges. On this occasion a fair is held at Tribeni, and Hindu 
families prepare and eat various kinds of cakes and generally 
enjoy themselves. In the month of Mfigh (Jonuaty-Febraary) 
the worship of Saraswatf (goddess of learning) takes place, pens, 
ink and books being laid aside for the time and wonhipped. In 
PhSlguu (Februoiy-ICaroh) the moat important festivals are the 
SivBiitxl and the Dol or Holl festival, which ore too well known 
to call for description. A large me/d is hdd at Tirakeswar in 
connection with the Sivardtrl festival. 

In Ohaitza (Miaroh-Apiil), the last month of the Bengali 
year, the gnat swinging festival called Oharak PSji, takes place. 
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It u obaerred on the last day of the month, corresponding at pre* 
sent to 13th April, and is celebrated with some pomp, more 
particnkrly at Tftrokeswar. At Chinanra the festival is observed 
in front of the temrL of Sh&r.deswar and is follovred by a 
fair, which lasts the whole of the next mouth. Besides these 
fixed festivals, eclipses of the moon and sun are considered 
aospiciouB. Daring eclipses large numbois of Hindus bathe in the 
Qanges and old cooking pots are discarded, being replaced by 
new. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the district are Tribeni, 

Mahesh, Ballabhpur and Tarakeswor. The principal Hindu asiKAot. 
festivals celebrated at Tribeni are 11) Makar Sankranti and 
Uttarayan held on the last day of Pans and the first day of 
the succeeding month of M&gh. A meia or fair is held' at 
Tribeni on the occasion of this festival, which usually lasts for 
three days and is attended by seveml thousand persona. 

(2) Vishnupadi Sankranti) held in honour of the sun at the time of 
the vernal equinox, on the last day of the Hindu month of Magh. 

The principal religious rite consists in bathing. (3) Baruni, 
the great bathing festival of Bengal, held in the month of 
Ghaitra in honour of Baruno, the god of the waters. The fair 
and religious ceremonies only last one day. (4) Dasahara, held 
within the Hindu month of Jyaishtha in honour of the goddess 
Ganga. The festival lasts one day. (5; K&rttik Pfija, on the 
last day of the month of the same name, is in honour of 
the god Kftrttikeya, the son of the goddess Durgft. A fair 
is heldatBftn8beri& near Tribeni, and the festival lasts for one day 
only. 

Two important festivals connected with the god Jagann&th are^ 
held at Mihesh and Ballabhpur. The first is the Snftn JitrA, or 
bathing festival of Jagannfith, which t^es place at the full moon 
of the month of Jyaishtha. It only lasts one day, but is 
attended by a large concourse of people from the neighbouriDg 
villages and from Calcutta. The ceremony simply consists in 
bringing the god out of his temple on to a platform, and bathing 
him in the presence of the multitude, who make offerings to the 
deity. Sixteen days after the bathing festival, the Bath J&tr& 
or Car Festival takes place. The god is again brought out 
of his temple at Mfthesh, placed on a huge oar, and dragged 
fora distance of about a mile to the village of Ballabhpar, 
where he is placed in the temple of another god, B&dh&> 
ballabh. After the lapse of eight days, the Dlt&«rath oig return 
journey takes place, the god being moorted back to his temple in 
the some way as he was brought ont. A large fair is h^ at 
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Mih^ at the time of the featiral. People oombiLe baaineaa with 
pleaaare ; and long lines of booths axe conatraoted, in which a 
bride trade is carried on in cloth and trinkets, such as looking- 
glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hookahs, children's toys, etc. 
On the Sunday which falls within the 9 days of the festiTal 
a river f^e used to be held ; for about a mile opposite to 
BaUabhpnr the river was crowded with boats, the occupants of 
which engaged in ringing, music, dancing and other diversions. 
Although the fair lasts for nine days, the religious ceremonial 
is confined to the first day, on which the idol is taken to 
BaUabhpnr, and the ninth day,( on which it is conveyed back 
to M&hesh. On these days the crowd is immense, and on some 
occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred thousand 
persons. 

The shrine at T&rakeswar is another sacred place, to which 
pUgrims flock at all times of the year, principaUy for the 
fulfilment of vows on recovery from sickness. Two laige religious 
gatherings are held every year for the worship of Siva, the deity 
of the temple. The first of them is the Sivar&t|j,. held in 
February, on the fourteenth day after the fuU moon in the 
mouth of Ph^lg^n, a day specially sacred to Siva. The three 
essential observances of the Sivar&tr! are fasting by night and 
day, holding a vigil, and worshipping the Ungam daring the 
night. The second important religions festival held at the 
Tflrakeswar temple is the Chaitra SankrSuti, on the lost day of 
the Hindu month of Chaitra and of the BengaU year, which 
is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple is 
also visited during the whole of the month of Chaitra by a large 
number of persons from the surrounding neighbourhood, within a 
circuit of 40 or 50 miles. These persons generally belong to 
the lower castes, who come to perform some penance, or to lead 
an ascetic Ufe for a time; in fulfilment of a vow made to Siva 
in time of sickness or in danger, or iu order to gain a reputation 
for piety. For 10 days the devotees chasten the flesh by fasting, 
etc. Formerly, daring the last few days of this period of 
penance, which ends with the Chaitra Sankr&uti, self-inflicted 
tortures were added to the ordinary penance. Numbers of 
Sanny&sis and other Sivite ascetics voluntarily subjected them¬ 
selves to torture by walking upon Uve embers, throwing them¬ 
selves down from a height, piercing their body and tongue with 
pincers, etc.; conolutUng on the last day (that of the Chaitra 
Sankrftnti) with swinging themselves from a high pole by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy muscles on both sides of the 
spine. These and other practices of the sort are now piohiluted 
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by GoTermnent; and the awingin^ festival of the preseut day is 
a very harmless affair, oompu^ to what it us^ to be, the 
votaries now being merely suspended by a belt. 

The principal Muhammudan festivok observed in the district mdhaic. 
of Hooghly, as in other Muhammadan places, are (1) the two xadav 
^ 2) the (3) the Futthd DotcizdahasHy and (4) therAL”* 

Maharram, These are prescribed either by the Ko^du or the Hddk 
(the troditioiis), and the modes of celebrating them ore more or 
less uniform. 

The Idi are {a) the Li^ul-Fitr (or the lesser Uairim as it is 
colled iu Turkey) and (6) the Lt^vzrZohd (or the greater Bnirdm), 

The hf-ul-FUr begins on the Ist Shawal (the tcith month), and is 
the feast with which Muhammadans break the fast of BamzSn. 

The month of Bamsan has a peculiar sanctity in the calen> 
dat of Islim, as daring this month the Prophet Muhammad 
received the revelations brought down from heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel. The words of the Kordn are“ Ye shall fast in the 
month of Baroz&n, in which the Korda was sent down from 
heaven. Therefore let him among you who shall be present in this 
month, fast; but he who shall be sick or on a journey, shall fast 
the like numbers of other days.” AgainThose who can keep 
it, and do not, must redeem their neglect by maintoiniiig a poor 
man.” Musalmins are therefore bound—subject to exceptions 
in the case of travellers and sick persons—>to fast during 
the whole of this month, from the day of the appearance 
of the new moon till the appearance of the next new moon. 

Daring this period they must abstain from eating, drinking and 
interoourse with women, from daylight till sunset; after sunset 
they may break their fast. During this month special religious 
services are held in the mosques at Hooghly at the time of It/ta 
(nightly prayer), and a large number of beggars ore daily fed at 
the Im&mbST&. 

The Id-uUFitr lasts three days. On the morning of the first 
day prayers are offered up in the mosques, Idgahs^ and the 
Imamb&rS. It is an impressive sight to see at this time the 
orderly phalanx of Musalm&ns bent in prayer on the rough grey 
quadrangle of the Saiyad Gh&nd mosque, on the polished marble 
tdabs of the ImBmbir&, or on the grassy earth in front of an 
Idgah ~all facing towards the JaHah to the west. Prayer being 
over, the Khutbd is recited, and at its close, prayers are offered up 
for the prosperity of IsUmy the preservation of peace and unity, 
etc. After this, the congregation embrace one another and then 
depart to their homes. For three days together demonriirations 
of joy are kept up; diar and pdn are freely distributed; friends 
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go louud visiting each other; milk, dates and other confections 
are distributed amongst them. 

The ld->uz-zoi.dy popularly called ^he Bakr~Id^ is the feast of the 
sacriftce, and begins on the tenth of the month of Zil-hajja (the 
twelfth month). Prayers, followed by the recital of the yiAu/dd, 
are offered up in the Xmamb&ra, the Saiyad Chand and other 
mosques, and sheep, goats, and kine are sacrificed The origin of 
fhis festival is tnioed to the sacrifice of a ram in place of IsmSil. 
According to the Koran^ Abraham was commanded in a dream to 
sacrifice his beloved son Ismiiil, biit when he hod. laid him prostrate 
f>n his face ready for stvciifice, a ram appeared and was substituted 
os u viotim. 

on the 14th Shaban (the eighth montli;, is 
another important Muhammadan festival. During the daytime 
alms are distributed, prayers offered up, and presents in the shape 
of Arr A/(i, bread* and other doi lit ios sent to friends: at night fire* 
works are let off. The tradition regarding the origin of this 
festival is that the Prophet, having had one of his teeth knocked 
out by a stone slung at him in a battle, was given hfhrn to eat by 
his daughter Fatima. 

Fntihd-Dotcdzilahttm is the anniversary of tlie Prophet’s doatli 
and occurs on the 12th Rabi-ul-Awal tthe third month) It is a 
day of moui'ning in the Moslem world. Mauhni sharifn (hymns 
and narratives ehrouicliug the Prophet's cartjer) are recited in 
the houses of most of the well-to-do Moslems ut Ilooghly, and 
sweets are generally distributed among those who attend. 

The Mni.airam (the first month) is a period of deep mourning 
commemorating ‘ the life and death struggle between II asan and 
Husain, the sons of Fatima and grandsons of the l*rophet, on one 
side, and Yezid, son of Moya via, on the other, wluch culminated in 
the slaughter of the scions of the Alel-ul-Jiait (or Prophet’s family) 
on the bloody battlefield of Elarbela.’ The Bunnis observe the 
Mnharrttm as a period of silent mourning, offer up prayers and 
distribute alms to the poor and helpless. The Bbiahs have more 
open demoustrations of sorrow. 

At Hooghly the Muharmm is celebrated with unusual pomp and 
ceremony owing to the existence of the Shiah ImSmbara of Haji 
Muhammad' Mohsin. Here tbe Bat aid or funeral service is held 
every night, and pil&Of kormdy etc., are daily distributed among the 
Muhammadan residents of Hooghly. On the 7th and 8th days of 
the Muharram long processions, with horses, elephants, banners 
and flags, start from the Imamb&r&. On the 9th night {Kutl-ki-rdt, 
or the night of slaughter) there is another procession, bearing 
scores of fdsiils, banners and torches, and headed by the. 
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prieBta of the Im&mbarS, who panae at everj turOf reciting 
the funeral hymna and beating their breasts. Ou the 10th day 
(AsJiwa)^ the day on which the burial of the mutyrs took place, 
a similar procession starts from the linambar& and consio'na the 
effigy of Husain to the tank at Karbela. 

Besides the usual festivals which are prescribed by the Koran 
or the traditions, there are some religious fairs peculiai* to the 
Muhammadans in thellooghly district, held in connection with the 
shrines at Paudua and 'J zibeni. At Pandiia there is a shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint named Shah Suti Sultan, where fairs ore held 
every year in the months of Pans, PhSlgun and Chait. On the 
west side of the shrine there is a sacred tank called Fir Pukhur. 
Men and women resort to this tank on the 29ih Paus, stay there 
the whole night, and commence bathing in it at 3 a.m. 
There is an alligator in the tank, colled Kfila Khan, to which 
women make votive oiferings in the hope of being blessed 
with issue Bathing over, the pilgrims wend their way back to 
the shrine rin Mandirtali, scattering rice, cowries, etc, on the way. 
Some sit down along the route and recite the Kor&n and religious 
hymns. Another fair takes place towards the end of Paush ou the 
Uttarayan Sankrfinti (a Hindu festival) and lasts 8 or 10 days; 
it is well attended, and many shopkeepers come to it from adjoim 
ing places. The fair which is held in Phalgun lasts only two or 
three days, and is not so well attended as the Paush fair. The fair 
which is held in Chait is better attended than the Phalgun fair, 
but lasts only five or six days. Pilgrims generally carry away 
with them a pitcher of water drawn from the Pir Pukhur, which 
they scrupulously preserve. 

At Tribeui the shrine of Shah J afar Kh&u Ghftsi is said to 
have been in existence for 700 years. According to tradition, he 
was a warrior saint, who, on coming to Sh&hpur, waged war with, 
and defeated, the Hindu B&ja of Mah&nad. Two fairs take place 
at Tribeui, one in the beginning oi Migh and the other during 
the Dol J&tra. The fair which takes place in M&gh lasts one 
day, and that held during the Dol JatrS lasts four or five days 
Muhammadan pilgrims sacrifice fowls, goats, etc., during both 
these fairs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Auokg the first Christian missionaries in the district were 
Angustinian friars, who came from Coa to the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment at Hooghly in the second half of the 16th century 
and were the principal missionary body in Bengal. According 
to tradition, a Portuguese captain named Tavares, who was a 
favourite of the tolerant Emperor Ahbar, succeeded in indu¬ 
cing him to allow the public preaching of the Christian faith 
and the erection of Christian churches. In 1599 a church was 
built at Bandel, a mile away from the Portuguese factory, and 
also a monastery, which became the headquarters of the August!' 
nian missionaries. The success of their labours was attested and 
keenly resented by the Muhammadans. The author of the Jid(ishdh~ 
nSmS, writing in the first half of the 17th century, complained that 
the Europeans infected the inhabitants round Hooghly uith 
the Nasarene teaching, some by force and more by hope of gain. 
Khafi Khan again (circa 1720) wrote bitterly that, of all the 
odious practices of the Portuguese, the most odious was the way iu 
which they took any oi-phans there might be in their settlements 
and, whether Brahmans or Saiyads, made them Christians and 
slaves. It seems at least certain that the Portuguese of Hooghly 
mode their slaves turn Christians, for we have it on the authority 
of Bernier that they regularly bought up slaves from the pirates 
of the Bay, who ‘ boost, the infamous scoundrels, that they make 
more Christians in a twelve-month than all the missionaries of the 
Indies do in ten years.” 

The resentment of the Emperor Sh&h Jahfin at this prosely¬ 
tising is jsaid to have been one of the reasons for the atta^ 
on Hooghly in 1632. After its fall, the Christian captives 
were transported to Agra and exposed to the bitter persecution 
mentioned in ‘ the last chapter. “ Even the children, priests and 
monks shared the universal doom....Some of the monks, however, 
remained faithful to their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and 
othir Portuguese settlements by the kind exertions of the Jesuit 
and other missionaries at Agra, who, notwithstanding all this 
calamitj, oontinoed in their dwelling and were enabled to 
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«ooomplidi their benevolent pnrpoae bj the powerful aid of money 
and the warm mteroeasion of their friends.”* Beoent researohea 
have shown ihab two oleric8» Father Emmannel d’Anhaya and 
Father Emmannel Ghocia, died in prison at Agra in 1633 and 
1634t /s»*’ f «•! for the faith, and two priests followed them to 

the grave in 1634. The two clerios must have been among 
the Angnstinian friars who remained faithful, and the place 
where they were buried is still called the Eartyrs’Ohapel.f The 
Prior of Hooghly (Father Antonio da Cristo), however, is said to 
have remained in prison at Agra till 1640, when an Augustinian 
friar, Father Manrique, procured his release + The Portuguese 
were allowed to re-enter Hooghly in 1633 and, according to the 
account quoted in the preceding chapter, the Emperor Shfth Jah&n 
was so deeplf impressed by the miraoulons preservation of Father 
John da Crus, that he not only permitted them to rebuild the 
church at Bandel, but also gave it an endowment of 777 ^ biff/idt. 
The church, which had been destroyed during the sack of Hooghly, 
was rebuilt by a pious Portuguese, named G-omez de Soto, in 1660. 
Near thin church stood the church of Misericordia, to which an 
orphanage was attached; and there was also a nunnery, at which 
merchants and others left their daughters to be educated during 
their absence from home. 

Later accounts pourtray the Augustinian friars in an unfavour¬ 
able light. For instance, about fifty years after the restoration of 
the church, Alexander Hamilton remarked, in blufi sailor fashion:— 
“The Bandel. at present deals in no sort of commodities but what 
are in request at the court of Venus, and they have a church where 
the owners of such goods and merchandise are to be met with; and 
the buyer may be conducted to proper shops, where the commodi¬ 
ties may be seen and felt, and a priest to be security for the 
soundness of the goods.” After 1756, that year of trouble for 
Hooghly, the establishment declined. “ The hospice of Bandel,” 
wrote Georgi in 1760, “was formerly celebrated and distinguished, 
not so much for the size of its buildings as for the number of 
religious men and the magnificence of its puUic schools, but in con¬ 
sequence of the calamities of the times it is almost destitute of in¬ 
habitants except a few ”§ Subsequently, however, it appears to have 
recovered, for in 1797 the Prior felt himself strong enough to claim 
independent civil and criminal jurisdiction, except in cases of 

* Beraier*! Travel*. 

f Th* Revd. B. Hoaten, S.J., Jetmit MUaiPnariea tii H’oHitrm Indi» (1906). 

p.». 

X H.U. Kwue, Sk»tek ^ th* Ritiwjf of Simdootan (1885), pp. 198-99; 

Rtivd. H. Hoaten, 1910, pp. 8S2-8. 

{ Tht toriosmoto im Sfortk lodim, Cslentte Review, Vol. V, 1S46. 
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murder, orer all the ryots in the monastery lands. In support of 
his claim, he quoted the tenns of a pAamdn of 1645 confirmiug the 
grant of 1633, and also a letter of 1787 prohibiting the Collector 
from exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction over the inhabit.* 
ants of Boudel; but Government disallowed the claim.* 

The last Prior of the monastery, Father Joseph Gomez, died in 
1869, and the church is now in charge of a parish priest, who 
retains the title of Prior of Bandel. Out of the 777 biffkdn granted 
by Sh&h Jahan, some 380 biyhan still ooi stitute an endowment 
of the church and yield a small rental. 

The Prior of BaTidel occupies a somewhat unique position in 
Bengal in being under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mailapur 
or Meliapur (St. Thom4) in Madras. This connection with Maila- 
pur embodies ecclesiastical history. Until the establishment, in 
1886, of the new Catholic hierarchy for India, the Boman Catholic 
missioDB were governed by vicars and prefects-apostolio, all depen¬ 
dent on the Congregation c/f* profiayahdfi fi(fe afRovoB. Within 
the territories assigned to ten of these vicars-apostolic, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) had an “ extra¬ 
ordinary jurisdiction” over a certain number of persons and churches 
outside his diocese in various parts of India The independent 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa had its origin in the right of 
patronage {padroa<h) over bishoprics and benefices in the East, 
which was granted by the Popes to the Portuguese Crown. On 
the ruin of the Portuguese power in India, »he King of Portugal 
was no longer in a position to exercise his patronage ; and even¬ 
tually, in 1838, as all the padroado bishoprics had Wen vacant for 
many years, Gregory XVI suppressed the sets of Cochin, Crang- 
anore and Mailapur, annexed their territories to the Vicariates- 
apostolic created by him or his predecessors, and limited the Goanese 
jurisdiction to Portuguese possessions. The Indo-Portuguese clergy 
as a body refused to abide by these orders, and a schism ensued. 
Eventually, in 1866, a Concordat was issued by which the padmaao 
was limited to one ecclesiastical province, consisting of the {metro* 
politan see of Goia and three suffragan sees (Domftn, Cochin and 
Mailapur),' the Pope being free to moke arrangements for the rest 


of India.t 

The Jesuits also appear to have come to Hooghly before the 
close of the l6th centuary. According to Fathers Besseand 
Hosten, two Jesuits came to Bengal in 1676 and insisted on the 
Portt^uese traders refunding to the Emperor Ahbar certain 
Bums due for anchorage and taxes of which they had defrauded 


• Toynbee’i Sketek cf iht ddmUhtratiom tf Stoghlf, p. 6 . 
t W. W. Hnoter, Tk$ IndiM Smfirt (1891), pp, 806.9. 
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the ezoheqaer. But through the influenoe of Pedro Tavares, the 
Captain of Hooghly, then (1678) at Fatebpur Sikri, all arrears were 
remitted. The Fathers’ conscientious scruples and Pedro Tavares’ 
petition favourably impressed the Emperor, and led eventually to 
the first Jesuit Mission at Fatehpur Sikri in lc80. The itome 
of only one of these Fathers in Bengal has been preserved, Father 
Anthony Vaz* Subsequently, we find that Hooghly was visited in 
1598 by two priests, Fernandez and Josa, who were sent to Bengal 
by Tementa, a Jesuit visitor at Goa. Fernandez subsequently 
went to Chittagong, wliere he was mutilated and killed in 1602, 
while Josa was sent on amission to the Sundarbaiis liy 1603 
Jesuits had at least two stations in Bengal—one presumably at 
Hooghly and the other at Chittogongt- and in 1620 they estab¬ 
lished a branch of tbeir Hooghly mission at Patna. According to 
the Liltt-rae Annuae of Cochin, dated December ld20. the 
Nawiib of Patna having heard that some Portuguese merchants 
had recently arrived in his territory, sent for them and received 
them with the utmost kindness, going so far as to send them 
ais own elephant and horses caparisoned according to their 
custom, lie likewise gave orders that every day as many horses 
as there were Portuguese should bo held in readiness, 'the 
Portuguese were so surprised at these marks of honour that they 
soon returned with presents, to show their gratitude and enter into 
friendship with him. He asked them whether there were Fathers 
of the 'Society in Bengal; and, on their answering that thei'e were 
to be found some dispersed in several places throughout the 
country, he wrote a letter to the Superior requesting him to come 
and see him, as he hod important affairs to settle %vith him He 
offered him every means to alleviate the hardships of the journey 
and remove the difficulties in the way, volunteering to defray all 
the expenses for the building of a church and the maintenance of 
the Father who would be left in charge of it. 'ihe Naw&b also 
wrote to * the ('aptain-Qeneral of that places ’ and to two of the 
principal inhabitants, asking them to go ai.d see the hather and 
prevail upon him to comply with the request. These and other 
rimilar reasons finally decided the Father to undertake the 
journey, which he accomplished in sixteen days.”^ The Naw&b 
subsequently confessed secretly that he was a Christian, assigned 

* The Kerdi. L. Beaw, s.l., end H. Hoeten, S.J.. Litt PwriugMu Jttnii 
Jfittioewiea t» Btn§ml and Bmrmo, J. A. 8. fi., February 1911. 

t The Aiinoal Letter for 1(K)8, dated I6th Jauaery 1004. giving a liat of Jesuit 
honave in Aele, nentiooa ** Beaideaclaa de Beugala.'* Manden Mtt. Itevd. J. 
Uoeten, e.jr., J.A.S,li., 1910, p. 444. 

It Fftmudatiom o/ the Jesuit Miseiom «f Patna, '* Catholic Herald," 22nd 
Augnet 1906. 
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thfi priest a hotise for his residence, and gave a grant for the 
building of a church. 

The “Captain-General” vaa the Bector of the College of 
Hooghlj, and the Father who risited him was Simon Figueredo, 
whom we find afterwards (in 1623) stationed at the College at 
Hooghly. The Naw&b was Mukarrab Khan, who proved a good 
patron to Hughes and Pai'ker when they endeavoured to efetablish 
a factory at Patna in the same year; but Figueredo suspected 
that he only kept a priest in order to bring Portuguese merchants 
to the city.* Three of the Portuguese priests died of the ‘ plague ’ 
at Hooghly in 1626; and next year a lay brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, one of the early missionaries sent by the Jesuits to 
Tibet, also died there. According to one account, two of the 
daughteis of Nur Johan, having become Christians, took up their 
abode with the Jesuits in the Portuguese settlement of Hooghly.t 
A few years later, in 1632, when the Mughols sacked Hooghly in, 
the College of. the Jesuits was destroyed.* During the siege one 
of the Fathers was out down with a scimitar; another was shot dead 
with arrows, and Father Da Cruz was wounded in the bock with 
a scimitar, but recovered in a village tiear Hooghly*. After 1632 
the history of the Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank. 

The French Jesuits were also established for about a century 
at Chaudernogore, where they worhed as parochial clergy for the 
factory (c. 1693*1790). Mention is made in 1723 of their having 
a College at BandehS and we find that in 1753 they had a 
hospital and orphanage at Chandernagore. Their church and 
house were pulled down in 1756, when the Governor, Benault, 
was strengthening the defences of Fort Orleans.il 
CAvir* The Capuchins also mode Chandernagore their headquarters 
0 BIH 8 . in fnot, the tPappui for their missionB 

to l^bet after 1703, when the Prefecture of Tibet and the 
adjoining countries was created and entrusted to them. They 
first establi^ed themselves at Chandernagore in that year, and 
then set up a brandi mission at Patna, and in 1706 they opened 
a station at Pdtan in Nepal. A second expedition was sent out in 
1707 under the Prefect Domiuio of Fano, who succeeded in 
penetrating to. Lhisa with a few companions; but by 1709 the 
‘ little band was reduced to the vatge of starvation. IHie mission 


• H. HoitoD, JuM Miuivnariu im ITwtktr* India^ pp. 18,19.21. 

* H. O. Keen#, Skttek ofiU Sittvrjf •fSininttw (1885), p. 196. 

X L. Beiee, end H. Hoiten, XM of Fortogoou JttoH JAfifeMr^er, J.i.. 8. 
Febnevv 1911> 

S ForimSfOMo Xortk India, Cnlcuttn Review, Vol b, 1846, p. 260. 
y Foa ond Frotont, Vol II. pi^ 845,874. 
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was abandoned in 1711, the missionaries returning from both 
Tibet and Nep&l and concentrating at Chandemagore. They did 
not, however, give up hope of re'eslabHehing themselves in 
Tibet. Dominic of Fano himself went to Borne and pleaded their 
cause, being supporied by the Bishop of Moilapur. It was 
decided to rerive the missiou to Tibet and twelve priests were 
allotted to it. four of whom were to be stationed iti Lhasa, and 
two each in Putna, Nepal, “ Drogn-gne" in the province of 
Tokpo in Tibet, and Chandemagore. Dominic of Fauo returned 
in 1714, bringing \rith him a decree from the Pope, Clement XI, 
drawn up in his name as “ Prefect of the Tibet Mission,” and 
grant iug his request *‘to erect upon the mission station and 
settlement of Chandemagore un oratory or small church.”*. The 
church built under this authority is believed to be the present 
chapl of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
the date 1720 inscribed on its door, the Convent being originally 
a foundling hospital established by the Capuchins. 

The Tibetan mission practically collapsed in 1745, when the 
heroic Horace of Peuna left Lhasa, dying broken-hearted at 
Patan in Nepal six weeks later. In Nepal, however, it lingered 
till 1708, and throughout tliose years the Capuchins remained in 
residence at Chandemagore. Here fourteen of the mission died in 
the 18th century, the firat being Brother Jacob of Breno, who 
with Uoraco of Ponna was a member of the third expedition of 
1712. and the last being Angelus de Carglio and Ludovio 
de Citta do Castello (died 171)11) of the 25th expedition of 179Ut. 

The Tibet mission finally ended in 1845, when the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Patna was created and entrusted to the Capuohius. 

The first Protestant minister in the district was the^””*** 
Bevd. John Evans, a Welshman, who had graduated at Jesus *“*^*’*** 
College, Oxford. He was sent out to minister to the English Hoogmiit. 
employes at the Hooghly factory, where he arrived in 1678. 

There he sot to work to have a ohapel set aside for religions wor¬ 
ship, and one is found in use in 1679. With Streynsham Master 
he drew up a set of roles for the factors in order to ensure godly and 
quiet living. These roles were fairly comprehensive. Anyone 
guilty of profane swearing was to pay a fine of twelvepenoe for 
each oath ; the same penidty was fix^ for lying; any Protestant 
in the Company’s house neglecting to attend public prayers 
morning and evening without lawful exonse had to p^ the 
some amount or be confined a whole week within the house; the 

• Q. ttandbeiSf sT (IW*), pp. 82,84, 86, 87 j Sir 

Tbomu BoUleli, nM tit jiffOttimu, p. 76. 

t CtiMit i^teturf/hr iht dnhUtcm JW7, pp. 188—86. 
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ineolaimable were to be deported to Madras, there to reoeiTe 
oondigD paoiahment. Evans left Hooghlj with Ohaznook, when 
it waa abandoned in 1686.* 

The first European Protestant missiooarjr in the district 
was Zaohariah Kiernander, a Swede, who came to Calcutta 
in 1758. After a lorg ministry there, his property, the 
mission ohoroh and school were seized by the Sheriff in 1787 in 
satisfaotion of debts, and Kiernander sought refuge under the 
Danish flag at Serempore and then retired to Ghinsura. There he 
received a cordial welcome from the Dutch Governor, Titsingh, 
who appointed him Chaplain on a salary of Bs. 50 a month. There 
was at the time no Chaplain, but only a reader who every Sunday 
read a sermon and the Dutch psalms. The Dutch had, it is true, 
applied to Tranquebar for a missionary in 1732, but at that time 
there waa no one available. At Chinsura Kiernander was visited in 
1794 by Dr. Carey, who recorded that the ardour he manifested for 
the conversion of the heathen was very animating and that he 
himself derived the highest encouragement from Ms exhortations. 
In 1795 Chinsura was taken by the English, and Kiernander 
became a prisoner of war. He was, however, allowed his liberty, 
and the salary given him by the Dutch was continued by 
Mr. Commissioner Birch during the period of English rule. But 
he waa growing weaker and more infirm. Next year, being 
unable to discharge the duties of his o£Boe—^he was now 85 years 
of age,—he resigned it and left Chinsura altogether. He still, 
however, came there occasionally from Calcutta, and during these 
visits baptized and preached. An entry in his diary shows that 
in 1798 he baptized Peter Theodorus Gerhardus Overbeck, whose 
tombstone in the Dutch cemetery bears a touching iusoriptioii put 
up by his father (possibly the last Dutch Goveruor).t In 1798, 
the first agent of the London Missionary Society (instituted in 
1796) arrived at Chinsura. This was the Bevd Nathaniel 
Forsyth, who died in 1816, and is described on his tomb *as the 
first faithful and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura.’ The 
epitaph raads strangely, considering the fact thidi his predecessor 
was'i^ernander. 

The first organized mission established in the district for 
spreading, Chriidianity among the patives was that known as the 
Serampore Mission. The Baptist Miasionaxy Society was formed 
in 1792, and next year sent its first missionaries to Bengal. These 
ware William Carey, who started life as a shoemaker—or, as he 

* H. R. Hyd«. Pmr^Ual JLtt—U ^ BwgiAt pp. 8—14. 

f Tk» Krtt Prot«$taai MUtionarg to Stngai, Cslentts BcyIcw, 1847, pp. 161, 
177*8, IM. 
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humbly saidj * only a cobbler '—and John Thomas, who had been 
a ship's surgeon. They embarked in a Danish vessel and landed 
in Galontta in November 1793, but after being a month there 
were reduced to such straits, that they had to seek a cheaper 
locality. Bandel was fixed upon, and here Corey met Kiernander. 
But Bandel was ill-suited for Carey's plan of misfionary labour. 
** It afforded him no opportunity of accommodating his habits 
of life to native economy) which he had been led to consider 
the most eifeotuol mode of obtaining access to the people." The 
two men, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta. 
They were again, however, compelled to leave by poverty. 
Thomas accepted the management of one of Mr. Udny’s indigo 
factories in MMda, and Carey, after staying a short time at 
MusainSbad in the Sundarbaus, undertook the management of 
another in 1794. 

In October 1799 a fresh band of Baptist missionaries, viz., 
William Ward, .Joshua Marshmau, Mr. Brunsdon and Mr. Grant, 
arrived at Serampore in an American vessel with a letter of 
introduction to the Governor, Colonel Bie, from the Danish 
Consulate in London. They were afraid of being deported if they 
landed at Calcutta, for no Europeans were allowed to settle^ 
without a license, and they, therefore, came straight to 
Serampore. This expedient at first seemed to have failed, for 
their arrival was reported and the commander of the vessel 
informed that his vessel would not bo allowed to enter the port 
and discharge cargo, unless his four passengers undertook to 
return to England at once. Ward and Brunsdon at once left for 
Calcutta to plead their cause in person, and found that one of 
the papers hod announced the arrival of four Papist missionaries, 
owing either t^ a misprint or to ignorance of the Baptist 
denomination. They were, therefore, regarded as French spies, 
for at that time it was believed that emissaiieB of Buonaparte 
were travelling about in the disguise of Eoman CathoHo priests. 
The Baptists appealed to the Bevd. David Brown, a good friend 
to missionaries, ond be interceded for them with the Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley. The embargo on the vessel was 
withdrawn, but all Mr. Brown’s efforts to obtain permission for 
them, to settle in British territory were unavaUing. They were, 
therefore, obUged to abandon the idea of going up-oountry to join 
Oaxey, and decided to make their headquarters at Serampore. 
This decision waa largely due to the kindness of Colonel 
BiO) who offered them the protection of the DaoJah crown 
and the pririlegea of Danish oitiaexiihip» and also penoiMton 
to open a school) set up a press and {oint the Saiptores. 
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Here Garej joined them in January 1800, bringing with 
him a printing press, which Mr. Uduy had presented to the 
Mission. 

Their first years at Serampore were not without trouble. 
Mr. Grant hod ^ed within a month of landing; Mr. Fountain, 
who had worked with Carey &t Malda and joined him at Seram* 
pore, died nest year (1800), and Mr. Brunsdon the year after. 
Mrs. Carey bad lost her reason in 1794 through grief at the 
death of one of her children. She was now hopelessly insane, and 
in 1800 Thomas a^so w’ent mad with excitement at the first oon- 
Tersion made. The baptism of the first convert, Krishna Chandra 
Pal, was consequently a painful scene, for ‘‘ Thomas, who was 
confined to bis couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous 
ravings; and Mra. Carey, shut up in her own room on the 
oppodte side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.*’ 
In spite of these misfortunes, the three survivors, Corey, Ward 
and Morshman, steadily laboured on ‘*in the cause of religion 
and humanity,” and were ably seconded by Mrs. Morshman, “the 
first woman-missionary to women,'* who opened schools for girls 
and established a native female education society. Their great 
work can only be briefly sketched here. The work of Carey’s life 
was the trandntion of the Scriptures into the languages of India, 
and before he died he had pubUshed the Bible in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu, Pashtu, Punj&bi, 
Ghijor&ti, Hindi and other vernaculars, besides publishing die- 
tionaxies and grammars in various Indian languages. He also 
founded an agxicultuM society and established a botanic garden. 
Ward preached, chiefly in Bengali, superintended the vast busi¬ 
ness of the press which they set up, and left a monumental 
work on Hindu religion and^ customs. Dr. Morshman preached 
in English and Bengali, was manager of a number of branch 
missions, conducted the correspondence of the Mission—was in 
fact its Foreign Seoretaiy. 

A few features of the Serampore missicunries’ work cali for 
special'notice. The first is the way in which they endeavoured 
to bring Christianity home to the natives of India by publishing the 
Scriptures and preaching themselves in the vernacular. Even 
Kiemander—devoted missionary though he was—^never acquired 
an adequate knowledge of HindusUni or Bengali, and to the day 
of his death was unable to converse in them. Simultaneously 
with t.hift plan of translations, Carey and his two associates formed 
the design of establishing subordinate miaaionaiy stations in 
Bengal. After many obstacles the plan succeeded; and as means 
beoi^ mme plentiful, the qnd;em was esteiided, until the 
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Senmpore mianonaiies beoame the oe&tial dizeoting anihorify 
■ixteen miesiona in different parts of Eastern and Northern India. 
A oorollaxy of their oonTiotion that the eTangelisaticm of the 
oonntry most he aooomplished through the vemaoular tongues was 
the establishment of a college of Oriental learning. ** If ereTi** 
thejr said, ** the Gospel stands in India, it must be by native 
opposed to native in demonstrating its ezorilenoe above all other 
systems.’' It was to the natives learned alike in Banskrit and 
in English that the missionaries looked for the agency which was 
to extend their efforts, and the College was therefore to have 
Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic and En gliah. 

Another interesting feature of the Murion was its srif- 
supporting character. As soon as it started, it was determined 
to dine at a common table, and to have a common stock,,each 
&mily being given a small allowance for personal expenses; it 
was resolved that no one should engage in private trade, and that 
wh^ver might be earned should be orated to the common stock, 
^nua resolution was loyally observed. Not to multiply instances 
though the boarding-house established by Dr. Marahman yirided 
au income of J6l,000 in the first two years, he kept only £34 a 
year for the expenses of himself and his family ; and the total 
sum contributed to the Mission by the missionaries themselves, 
from first to last, was £80,000. 

The missionaries did not, at least in the early days, carry on 
thciz work without great difficulties, due prindpaliy to tha hostility 
of the British Government. ** They lived from day to day under 
the incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some oareleBB- 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as seditious 
offenders. They were saved in the first place by their situation. 
ISie Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of the 
Cicmpany, was friendly to Mission effort. The lo^ authorities 
wen friendly to eataUishments which brought occupation, and 
oomfrnt to hundreda of their peo^. They resiated gallantly every 
aoggestion of extraditicm, and on one ocoasicm at least took tlm 
leqponritulity of a quarrel vddch might have involved war. 
Tbroughont the struggle the condact of the Sezampore mission- 
arias was beyond praise. They never defied the Government. 
They never fought minor queations. They never engaged in 
politioal disoussicms. They siinply and calmly zefriied to intenidt 
their misaionaxy labour on any aeoolar conrideration whatever.*’ * 
The flnt aerioua interference with their work took place in 1806 

* mmi Far#, Oaleatls MSS. 
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when the Government of Sir George Barlow, alarmed at the 
mutinj of Vellore and fearing the resalta of any attempt to prosely¬ 
tise the natives, forbade all itinerant preaching or the establi^- 
ment of stations beyond the limits of Serampore. Next year the 
progress, if not the extinction, of the Misaion was seriously 
threatened by the Government of Lord Minto. A pamphlet had 
been issued from the Serampore press, reflecting severely on Isl&m 
and Mohammad. The British Government demanded its suppres¬ 
sion, and the missionaries, discovering an interpolation by the 
Munehi employed to revise the translation, surrendered the edition. 
Not content with this, the Government called on the Governor 
of Serampore, Colonel Kreftiug, to withdraw his patronage 
and send them and their press to Calcutta, where they would 
he subject to British authority. Kiefting refused to submit 
to such dictation, esp> cially as the missionaries were under the 
direct patronage of the Danish Xing; a personal appeal was 
made to Lord Minto, and the demand for their surrender was 
abandoned. 

In 1812 they had another misfortune. A fire destroyed 
nearly everything in their printing press. Froi)erty to the value 
of Rs. 7,00u was lost, besides many valuable manuscripts and 
trandations; but friends in India and England quickly came to 
their aid, and in two months the loss was made good. Later in 
the same year farther trouble followed, the opposition of Lord 
Minto forcing five missionaries, who had arrived without a Hcenso, 
to fly from Bengal, while another was d^'ported. lu 1887 the 
Mission came to a close for want of funds Marshraan, now the 
sole survivor of the three great pioneers—^for Ward hod died in 
1823 and Corey in 1834—found it impossible to carry on the 
work without farther help. Mr. Mack was sent to England to 
recruit the finances of the Mission, but could get little ossistanoe, 
and be was therefore oblige to arrange for its transfer to the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The news reached Calcutta 12 hours 
aftw Dr. Morshman’s death. 

The work done by the Serampore missionariea has been well 
summed up by Dr. Marshmau’s son:^** The Serampore Mission 
may be siud to belong to the heroio age of missiona, and the 
inters which is attadi^ to it will oontinae to increase with the 
future triumphs of Christian truth in India. At the period when 
it was established^ the publio authorities, both in India and 
Eoglandy were opposed, on pcditioal grounds, to eveiy attempt to 
introduoe religious or secular knowledge into the country. It wee 
the leak fortitude and penevenanee of Dr. Carey and Ins two 
oaUeagnes whidi were mainly instrumental in inducing higher and 
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il^ore improved piindplee of policy. Those who firs6 moved in 
this undertaMog have well deserv^ the gratitude of every Indian 
pbilaiithropist. The Hiseion was eatahHahed by three men of 
humble Uneage, * apostates,’ as their oppoueiits delighted to tenn 
tl^em, from the lost and the loom, but of sterling geuias. They 
were brought together by unforeseen drcumstanoes, and, when 
th^ir infant establishment was threatened with extinction by their 
own Government, were providentially provided with an asylum 
in a foreign settlement till the storm had blown over. A unity of 
object produced a unanimity of sentiment which has rarely been 
surpass^. Every private feelii<g aud every individual predileo- 
tion was merged in the prosecution of a groat public undertaking, 
which they pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. 
They were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued with the same large and comprehensive views, the same 
animation and zeal, aud-the sinio pecuniary disinterestedneas. 
Their united energies were consecrated to the service of religion, 
for the prqmotiou of which they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute a sum, which, at the dose of 
the Mission, was found to amount to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling.” 

The Serampore missionaries never cousidered themselves but 
as the simple pioneers of Christian improvement in India; and it 
is as pioneers that their labours are to be estimated. In the 
infancy of modem missious, it fell to their lot to lay down and 
exemplify the principles on whion they should be organized, and 
to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They were the 
first to enforce (he necessity of trandating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations were neoeaaarily 
and ooufessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven 
to meu who produced the Brat editions of the New Testament in 
more than thirty of the Oriental languages and dialects, and thus 
gave to the work of translation that impulse which has never sub¬ 
sided. They were the first to insist on the absolute exclusion of 
caste from the native Christian community and ohuxoh. They 
established the first native schools for heathen children in the 
north of India, and organized the first ccl'ege for the education 
of native oatechists and itinerants. They printed the first books 
in the language of Bengal, and laid the foundaticm of a vernacu¬ 
lar library. They were the first to cultivate and improve that 
language and render it the vehicle of national instruction. They 
published the first native newspaper in India, and the first reli¬ 
gious periodical work. In all the departments of missionaiy 
labour and inteUeotaal improvement they led the way, and it ia <m 
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tho Itfoad foandation which thej laid, that the edidoe oi modern 
Indian miaaionB has been erected.’** 

CaoBOH Lx 1803, a few years after the Serampore missionaries began 

bieiAvi* work, the Berd. David Brown, their old friend, who had 
' now become Provost of Fort William, purchased a house (Aldeen 
House) on the banks of the river, to the south of the town, and 
oontinued to reside there till his death io 1812. In 1805 the 
Bevd, Henry Martyn arrived from Bngland as a Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment and was stationed at Serampore till October 
1806. The Bevd. Daniel Oorrie also came to Bengal in the latter 
year, and both he and Murtyn rerided at Aldeen House. Here 
they and Brown worshipp^ in an abandoned temple, commonly 
called the Pagoda, which was included in Brown’s purohase He 
fitted it upas an oratory, and “ consecrated it by a prayer-meeting 
to the service of the living and true God, Whose praises now 
resounded through the arches which had so long echoed the pesani 

of the idol_ In that Pagoda, which is yet the first object 

which meets the eye in sailing up from Calcutta towards Seram¬ 
pore, every denominational feeling was forgotten, and Carey, 
HfftruhniaTi and Ward joined in the same chorus of praise with 
Brown, Martyn and Corrie.*’t 

All three played a great part in the history of Anglican 
Missions. Brown may be regarded as the parent of missions ol 
the Established Church in this part of India-he has indeed been 
called “the father of evangelical religion in Bengal” Corrie 
devoted his life to the evangelistic cause and was the first Bishop 
of Madras. Martyn left a high reputation as a missionaiy, 
short as his career was, for he died in 1812 in Armenia; theret 
according to an epitaph by Macaulay, in manhood’s early 
bloom, the Christian hero found a pagan tomb.” The Bevd. 
Claudius Buchanan, then Vice-Provost of the College of Port 
William, was also a frequent; visitor to Aldeen House, vdiere he 
frequently discussed bis scheme for the appointment of Bishops in 
India. Owing largely to his exertions, the prohibition on 
missionaries reriding in India was removed in 1813, and ui 
eccleriastical establishment was sanctioned. Bishop Middleton 
b fting appointed the first Bishop of Calcutta in 1814. 

His Bucpessor, Bishop Heber, who delighted in calling himself 
“the chief missionary in India,” appointed the Bevd. W. Morton 
to Chinsura in 1823. Mr. Morton, who was sent to Bengal by 
the Society for the Propa gation of the Qospdl, stayed here till 

• J. C. MarriMuan, aa4 Timu tff CartSt Manhmmn »md WtA (1859), 
VoL II. pp. 520>8. 

t J. C. nanhnao, lUf* Timm itf Omr^, JUnkmam mtd Wmrd (1805), 
VoL I, pp. 248-7. 
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1337, when the aociety abandoned the Misuon sohools he had 
founded and its oonneoiioa with the station.* 

Another Misnon established daring the first half of the 18th 
century was that of the Free Church of Scotland under Dr. Alex- 
ander Duff. In 1844, after having founded and organised the Scotusd 
Free Church .General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. Duff took in **”“®** 
hand branch schools for the evangelization of rural areas by 
means of educated catechists and converts. As the resources of 
the Mission grew and more converts weie ordained, stations were 
opened in succession at Bftnsberii, Chinaura and MahSn&d. The 
story of Bansbeiia,” writes Dr. George Smith, ** iliustratea the 
enthusiasm with which, not only in Calcutta, but to the farthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil service, 
sought to mark their sympathy with the Free Church Mission. 

On being driven from Ghoshpira, where the two ablest converts 
had begun a mission among the new sect of the iKartA- 
bhajas, Dr. Duff resolved to establish a settlement in another 
country. He crossed the river Hooghly to its right bank, leav« 
ing the whole country on the left to the Establidied Church. 

A few miles to the north of the county town of Hooghly 
district he discovered the school-house of the Brahmo Sam&j 
of Calcutta closed and for sale. Dwark& Nftth Tagore, the 
successor of Bammohan Bai, had died in England, and his son 
was unable to maintain the educational work of the sect. The per¬ 
petual lease of the grounds, as well as the large bungalow, was 
purchased by Dr. Duif, whose first object it was to erect sub* 
stantial buildings for a Christian High school. For this there were 
no funds since the expenditure at Ghoshp&ra. It was Sir James, 
then Major Oatram, who came to the rescue.'' 

Outram had received £3,COO as hu share of the prize-money 
obtained in the conquest of Sind. He hod protested against 
the annexation as an act of rascality,** and regarded his share 
as “ blood money.’* Befusing to touch a farthing of it for his 
own personal use, he distributed it all among the philanthropic 
and religious charities of Bombay, except Bs. 6,000 which he 
offered to Dr. Duff. With this sum Dr. Duff was able to erect 
in 1845 a Mission school on the banks of the Ganges. The 
school continued to work for about 35 years, but was closed io 
1882, when the building was sold to B&bu Lalit Mohan Singh, 
late Yice-Chaipian of the Hooghly Distriet Board. Of the work 
carried on here. Dr. Smith wrote as follows in 1879The Mis¬ 
sion-House has been a source of numberless blessings to the 
neighbourhood; from its pupils a goodly number of conversions 


* Long. UmMoot of Btafil MUrioat (1848), pp. 876-8. 
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have sprang with a wide diffosion of Christian knowledge. The 
building still perpetuates the pnlitioal parity «nd English up¬ 
rightness of Oatram. i h'; resting-p'ace in Westminster Abbey, 
and the equestrian statues by Foley, on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment and fronting the Caloutta Clubs, commemorate his victo* 
lies in Persia and the relief of Lucknow. But let not the Sind 
blood>moaey and Duff's B&nsberia school be forgotten, though 
recorded not on living marble or enduring brass. *’* 

* Lif« of Alexander Duff (1S79), Vol. II, pp. 46 61. 
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CHAPTEU 71. 

PDBLIC HEALTH. 

Hooohly district has no great repntation for healthiness, Ciuhts. 
though it is not so insalahrioos as it was 30 or 40 'jeais 
ago. The climate is hot, moist and relaxing. The surface is but 
little above sea-level, and many of the rivers have silted up to 
snob an extent that, after the rains, they are represented by a 
series of stagnant pools or have only an attenuated sluggish 
stream. During the monsoon, from July to September, vegeta¬ 
tion is rank, and the water becomes thick and muddy. The 
result of sudi unfavourable conditions is that in September fever, 
with bowel-oomplaints, breaks out in an epidemic form, and 
continues to be more or less virulent till the middle of January. 

The general health then improves till March. During the hot 
weather the sources of water-supply are apt to dry up, producing 
epidemics of cholera and dysentery. Towa^s the end of 
May and the beginning of June the weather again becomes 
oppressive, hot and sultry, heralding the approach of the mon** 
soon. May to July are, on the whole, the healthiest months, 
and then the period from the middle of January to the middle 
of March. November and December are the two worst months, 

I.0., the mortality is heaviest. The least unhealthy area is the 
Ar&mb&gh subdivision, especially the flood-swept tract east of the 
Dwftrakeswar and west of the D&modar; but ArftmbSgb town 
bas now a bad reputation, so much so that officers are said to 
dread being posted there. The most unhealthy part of the 
district is the Hooghly subdivirion, especially Bal&garh th&na and 
the inland thftnas of DhaniakhSli, Polba and Hooghly (rural). 

Prior to 1892 there were so many changes in the system of Vitas 
registering vital statistics, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences ■'sns- 
from the flgures compiled before that year. The returns now 
prepared are also, it is true, not so reliable as could be desired, 
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bat they are aafficiently aooarate for oaloulatuig the com- 
paxatiTe growth of the popnlatioii and for gauging the xelatire 
healthiness and unhealthiness of different years. 

!EhEolading the returns for 1892, when registration was 
admittedly incomplete, the statistics for the 15 years 1893-1907 
show an average birth-rate of 30*24 per 1,000, the lowest ratio 
recorded in the whole Province. The yearly birth-rate has 
varied from 34 94 per mille in 1904 to 26*87 in 1896 p^r 1,000, 
the very low birth-rate in the latter year being probably an after¬ 
effect of the extreme unhealtbiness of the p:eoeding year. The 
deaths during the same period (1893-1907) averaged 35*20 per 
mille, thus exceedmg considerably the annual recorded birth¬ 
rate; the yearly death-rate varied from 40*73 in 1907 to 21*94 
in 1906. The poor vitality indicated by this high death-rate 
and low birth-rate furnishes another proof of the unhealthi- 
nesB of tbe district. Indeed, were it not for an influx of immi¬ 
grants to the Serampore subdivision, the census of 1901 would have 
shown a decrease in the population: even in spite of immigration, 
the Sadar subdivision showed in 1901 a decrease of 0*3 per cent. 
The unbealthiness of the latter subdivision is exempliBed in its 
two municipalities of Hooghly-Chinsura and Bausberia ; for in 
the ten years 1893-1902 Hooghly town had an average death- 
rate of 50*43 per mille against a birth-rate of 28*42, while 
BlnsberiA had an annual death-rate of 50*02 against a birth-rate 
of 26*89 per mille. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that the 
population in the former town decreased from 33,060 in 1891 to 
29,383 in 1901, and in the latter from 6,783 to 6,473. The town 
of Arimb&gh appears to have suffered almost as much as these 
two municipalities, its average death and birth-rate for these ten 
years being 38*37 and 27*29 pet mille, respectively. 

IpfantUe Infantile mortality is high, and it is estimated that more 
nortelity. ^ of the children die within five years of birth. 
Tbe percentage of deaths is highest under the age of one, and 
the inddenoe of mortality is greatest in the winter months. 

Pauici- The registration of deaths caused by fever is notoriously 
vAL inaccurate, as a considerable number of deaths due to other 
mssABss. jjgoases, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., are ascribed to fever; 
Fever. for comparative purposes the figures may be accepted. 

They show d high mortality, the annual death-rate during the 
15 years 1893-1907 averaging 25 per mille, or about 70 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths. 

The follomng account of tbe types of fever and thdr 
causation is extracted from a note kindly communicated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. 0. Crawford, Civil Surgeon of Hooghly 
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" Maiazial fever ie etill the prevailing dieeeee of the Hoogbly 
dietriot, thoogh fortunately it ia no longer the soourge that 
it vrae 50 to 30 yean ago. Something haa been done sinoe 
that time to alleviate ite ravagea, partionlarly the flushing of 
some of the * dead * riven of the diatriot, since the conatmction 
of the D&nknni drainage channel in 1873 and the opening of 
the Eden Canal in 1881. Still, hoirever, the phyaioal conditions 
of the dirtriot remain much as they were half a century ago; 
and thus they must always remain, for no human agency oon 
alter them. The district is little above sea-level, it hu a heavy 
rainfall, it is travened by numeious *dead’ or silting* up riven, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, a crop which 
requires the ground to be a swamp during several months of the 
year for its cultivation. These conditions necessarily lead to its 
being waterlogged in the rains. Praotioally, every house built 
in the distriot necessitates the excavation of a small tank or pit 
{tlola) to get the earth, which forms a plinth, to raise the house 
above flood-level. Etiicient drainage ia an impossibility, as there 
is not sutficient fall. The tanks which abound in the town8->-in the 
Hooghly-Ghinsura municipality alone there are 7U0~the drains, 
with their inefficient fall, forming chains of stagnant pools 
instead of running streams, and the vast expanses of rice 
cultivation, all supply ample breeding grounds for the mosquito 
by which malarial fever is spread. After allowing for errors in 
registration, the fact remains that the mortality from fever, 
including its most common and fatal sequela, viz., enlargement of 
the spleen, is very high. Of the other diseases which also bear the 
name of fever, enteric or typhoid fever certainly occurs. I have 
seen cases in both adults and children. I have never seen cases 
of typhus or of relapsing fever. Cerebro-spinal fever has been 
seem but is rare.” 

-./During the third quarter of the 19th century the district uardwin 
wairdevastated by a peculiar type of malignant malarial fever. 

It was commonly known as “ Burdw^n fever,” though 
Hoogbly suffered as much as Burdwan. It was endemic and be¬ 
came epidemic generollr. In its worst phases the fever assumed 
a tendency to congestion of some vital organ, most commonly 
the brain or lungs ; and among the commonest sequelae were 
enlargement qf the liver and spleen. Its chief peculiarity was 
the tendency to a relapse or a succession of relapses; and, in 
some oaseS) sudden and great depression of vital energy followed. 

« This fever,” writes Colonel Crawford, “ appears to have 
first attracted notice in the Jessore district about 1825; it began 
to affect the Nadi& distriot about 1832; and it came across the 
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Bhftgixathi or Hooghly river into the Hooghly distriot in 1857-59. 
In these years Bandel, Bansberift and Tribeni sofiered greatly 
from the epidemic fever. It reached Pfindnft in 1862, BwIrb&rinI 
in 1863; spread along the banks of the K&n& Nadi and Sara- 
swati rivers in 1864; reached the Kanft D&modar in 1866, and 
the east bank of the Dimodar in 1867. Jahineb&d (now 
Arambagh) was attacked in 1868 and Goghat th&na in 1869-71/ 
The Serampore subdivision suffered severely in 1871-7^. "TSe 
total duration of this epidemic of fever in the Hooghly district; 
may be said to have been 20 years, vis., from 1857 to 1877, 
though its ravages did not last for so long in any one place, the 
usual duration of the fever in each of the villages attacked being 
from three to seven years. The mortality was enormous, being 
estimated by various observers at from one-third of the whole 
population up to nine-tenths in certain very severely affected 
places, liich and poor, old and young, all classes seem to have 
suffered alike. 

“ Many officers were, from time to time during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, deputed to make special enquiries into the origin, 
cause, and type of the fever, and the condition of the affected 
tracts. The general consensus of opinion was that the disease 
was a malarial fever of an intensely aggravated type, attended 
by an unprecedented mortality. The causes most generally as¬ 
signed were over*population and obstruction of drainage, caused 
by the ailting-up of rivers. But it cannot be said that any com¬ 
pletely satisfactory reason has been put forward^ which accounts 
for the outbreak of the fever, its gradual spread from east to west, 
and its disappearance. The fever was called by the natives jva*' 
bik&r (literally, fever without sense), »>., fever with delirium, a 
term which in recent years has also been applied to cases of 
plague. During the 12 years 1863-74 no less than 51 temporary 
epidemic dispensaries were from time to time opened and closed 
in this district alone.” 

Cholera has long been endemic in the distriot, but so far as can 
be ascertained, there have not been such widespread epidemics as 
in other districts, like Furl and PumeA. The rural tracts do not 
suffer so much as the towns on the Hooghly; in fact, one or other 
of these seven municipalities usually heads the list as regards the 
mortality rej^rted under this head from the different registering 
areas. The deaths are fewest in the rains (June to October), and 
are usually most numerous in November-Deoember nr March to 
May, the incidence being greatest in April. During the last 
30 yean, the highest mort^ty ffrom cholera was recorded in 1896, 
vis., 4,376 deaths, and the next highest (^141) in 1907. In 
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the foxxoer year Eotrang stood fint with the veij heavy death* 
rate of 16*65 per mille, followed by Uttazpftr& (14’02) and Serom- 
pore (13'02). Ip the latter year all the riparian towns were 
more or less affected, Serampore suffering most severely from a 
virulent outbreak early in August - an uncommon time for cholera 
to be epidemic in Bengal. 

Next to cholera, the largest number of deaths are ascribed to Bowel 
diarrhoea and dysentery, these diseases being grouped together 
under one head They prevail throughouc the year, the incidence 
of deaths being greatest from October to February, especially 
from December to February, and lowest in the hot weather. 

The yearly variations are small, the death-rate not rising above 
2*65 (in 1896) or falling below 1 per mille. As in the cose of 
oholera, the towns, especially Serampore and UttarparS, suffer 
more from these diseases than the rural tracts. Hooghly being 
one of the few districts in Bengal in which a high mortality from 
bowel complaints is usually reported, Captain W. 0. Ross, 

Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, made a special enquiry into 
the causes of their prevalence in January 1906, the area selected 
for investigation being the three thSnos, Singur, Erishtanagar 
and Arftmb&gh. His conclusions are summarized as follows;— 

Dysentery is provoleut, especially in Arambfigh thana, but is 
not generally of a severe type, and does not constitute an import¬ 
ant cause of death, except in Arambagh thana. (2) Diarrhoea is 
the heading under which most of the diarrhoea and dysentery 
deaths are returned, except in Aramb&gh thiina where the 
numbers are nearly equal. (3) Again, except in Ar&mbdgh th&na 
(though there ore some even there), a larger number of the deaths 
from diarrhoea are due to terminal diarrhoea in oases of fever 
{irj/paH 08 omia>iiH?). This error iu the returns greatly magnifies 
the dysentery and diarrhoea death rate. (4) A small number of 
the deaths r^urned under dysentery and diarrhoea may be due to 
cholera (atypical and lingering oases). (5) Infantile diarrhoea is 
remarkable for its rarity, but simple diarrhoea, especially amongst 
old and del^tated people, is more frequent as a cause of death. 

It would seem that the inddenoe of dysentery is directly 
aaiooiated with the quality of the water-supply. In all these 
■thinas the vrater-snpply is bad in most places. The river water 
(above the tidal areas) is apparently pretty good, but in the 
non-riparian areas tanks and dobUt serve all purposes. The reser- 
varioa of one tank (if there is one) in each village, or the con* 
ftrootion of wells for use for drinking and cooking purposes only, 

•eeiQS to be the only hope itiminiAwg the mortality from • 
dyiffiBtery and {HFeventiixg e^emio outboxsts of obolexa. From 

s . 
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the experienoe obtained at Ax&mb&gh, ^ere is no diffioolty in 
getting people to nse veil water when it is made available: they 
are only too glad to get the ohanoe, and oome long dustanoea to 
get good water for dnnting/* 

Ab regards the olintoal history of the disease, it generally 
affects old people over 50 years of age. ** Persistent fever, 
generally of a quotidian type, comes on and continues for several 
months; the spleen is invariably enlarged, and later the Uver 
generally becomes enlarged also. Emaciation and anaemia are 
always present and progressive: there is often oedema of the 
feet, aukles, etc.; jaundioe frequently supervenes; and the case 
ends in a terminal dirrahoea of two or three weeks* duration. 
The clinical picture here represented almost compels one to 
believe that the disease is Trypanosomiasis.” 

Sn»i]-pos. Small-pox generally br^s out towards the end of the oold 
weather and lasts for two or three months, t.«., up to the first half 
of May. The number of deaths is,' however, small, the ratio not 
rising above *40 per mille except in 1906 and 1907, when it was 
'62 and ‘88, respectively. The disease, as a rule, causes more 
deaths in the towns than in the rural tracts, Serampore, Bhadrea- 
war and Hooghly showing the highest proportionate mortality; 
the high death-rate in the towns is partly due to imported oases, 
chiefly from Calcutta. On the other hand, the small>pox death- 
rate in 1907 was 4 96 per mille in Poibi thftna, a typical 
rural area, whereas it was 1*19 per mille in Hooghly-Ohinsura 
town. 

Fixgoa, Plague was first notioed in the district in 1899, but the 
total mortality due to it has hitherto been below one hundred 
each year, except in 1903 and 1905 when it rose to 154 and 292; 
respectively, while in 1906 an^ 1907 the deaths fell to 7 and 12, 
respectively. Deaths occur oLiefly from February to May. 
Ghandernagore and Hooghly-Chinsura town are the <mly places in 
Bengal proper, outside Calcutta, where ^ague has been epidemia. 
From January to May 1905 there were 254 oases with 204 deaths 
in the latter town. Figures for Ghandernagore are not available, 
bnt the number is believed to have been proportionately higher, 
other Among other diseases, syj^ulis and gonorrhoea are oommon. 
disauee. Elephantiasis is met 'with, though not so often as in amne other 
districts like Pori. Abscesses sre yety oommon, and so are ulcers 
of ail kinds, the damp climate not being favourable to the quick 
healing of lAin lesions. 

la. Blindness is less oommon than in any other district of West 

finsitien, Eengal (except Howrah), only 93 moles and 78 females per 100,000 
being returned as Hind in 1901. Operations for cataract, the 
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chief oaoBO of UindneBB among the aged, are oomparatiTely few. 

Only 2,041 oaBea of eye-diaeaBe were treated thronghont the diatridi 
in 1900, the largest nnmher treated in any diapensary being 346 
at the Im&mbfo& Hospital. Fcobably, moat of those who have 
oataraet, and are willing to be operated npon, go to Calontta iox 
the operation; from at least half of the district it is easier to get 
to Calontta than to Ghinanra. The deaf-mutes enumerated in 
1901 represented 66 males and 46 females per 100,000, the lowest 
ratio in West Bengal except Midnapore; while the insane were 
returned at 43 males and 21 females per 100,000. Considering 
the poor yitality of the people, the comparatively greater strain ai 
town life, and &e fact that the proportion of residents in urban 
areM is greater than in any other Bengal district, the latter 
percentage is noticeably smalL 

Leprosy is rare, the number of lepers reported in 1901 being Lapray. 
only 362, representing 55 males and 14 females per 100,000. In 
view of the fact that Hooghly adjmns Bnrdw&n and B&nknr&, two 
of the worst leper areas in India, this percentage is also surprisingly 
small. The census statistioB are con&med by the experience of 
the Civil Surgeon, lieutenant-Golond D. G-. Crawford, i.m.s., who 
states that during seven years in the district he saw few oases of 
leprosy. Popularly the disease is believed to be due to some 
heinous sin in a prenons life. 

The Metropolitan Circle of Yaooination, including Hooghly VAOcnra 
district, was created in 1869, and Act lY of 1865 prohibiting ”***• 
inoculation was extended to it in 1871. AotY of 1880, by 
which vaccination is compulsory in municipal areas, was extended 
to the municipality of Hooghly-Chinsura in 1881 and to the 
other municipalities of the district in subsequent years. In 
1892 the control of the Yacoinstion Department in rural areas 
was trsi^erred from the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Civil Surgeons. 

The general attitude of the people towards vaccination in this 
district is one of passive acquiescence, combined with a strong 
objection to payment of the fees prescribed for vaccination by 
licensed vacoinatorB. The lower dasses still prefer to seel protec¬ 
tion against small-pox epidemics by offering pt^'d to the goddess 
Sltalh. In 1907-08 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 28,342, representing 32 per mills of the population, 
protection bang afihnded to 42*41 per cent, of infants under one 
year of age. In the preceding five years the annual number 
successfully vaccinated averaged 28*37 per 1,000 cri the population. 

Before the mtrodnctimi of vaccination, inooalation was in xboobI*. 
oommon use as a protection afpunst imaU-pox, It was performed ^ 

k2 
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by a clasB known as Acharjym or priests of the goddess Sitalk 
Devi. They inserted in the skin of the forearm a minute 
portion of the virus found in the vesicles of a small-pox patienti 
and after sprinkling the part with Ganges water, tied a strip of 
cloth round it. Small-pox pustules appeared, anJ after considerable 
inflammation and sometimes prostration, the fever abated, usually 
on the 16th or 17th day. Inoculation is now no longer practised. 
There are 16 public dit isaries and hospitals in tlie district, 

besides four private charitable dis¬ 
pensaries not uddoj: Government 
supeiwision, us shown in the mar¬ 
ginal statenieiit, which gives the 
places at which they are situated 
and the dates of their establishment. 
I'he hospital at Scrampore, which 
was fcstablislicd through the exer* 
lions of Dr. Murshinan, was trans¬ 
ferred iir 1876 to the control of the 
municipality, and is now called the 
Walsh Hospital after a former Com¬ 
missioner of Burdwiiii. It is main¬ 
tained p.'irtly fivm the municipal 
fund, partly from subseripiions, and 
partly from inisocllancoua receipts, 
including securities to the amount 
of 11s. 4,600. An out-patient block 
was oreoiod in 1906 at a cost of Ks. 11.000, through the liberality 
of the Lite Babu Nandalal Gosain and his brothers; and the hospi¬ 
tal, which has since boon rebuilt from subsoriptions supplemented by 
a Government grant, now contains 34 beds for males and S beds 
for females. The number of out-door patients is the largest in the 
district, averaging 47'64 daily in 1907, wliile the daily average of 
indoor patients was 21*69. The Im&mb&ra Hospital is maintained 
almost wholly from the Mohsin Fund with the help of private 
subscriptions from mills on the other side of the river. This 
hospital was established through the exertions of'the then Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. T. Wise. It was first located in a hired house in 
Ghauk Bosar and then in a house in Mogaltuli Lane, formerly 
oooupied by the Madiasa, and was under the charge of the CiVI 
(Surgeon. In 1839 Dr. Wise was succeeded by Dr. Esdaile, an 
enthuriast for medical mesmerism, through whose exertions some 
professional mesmerisers were added to the staff. It had also a 
Musalm&n depmiment for Tunani medicine and a ffdi class from 
1872 to 1878; this cla8» was started again in 1902. In 189^ the 
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licnntol WM rsmOTed to ita present site in one ol the emUlw 
bniWnire of the old hanaoke. An opeoretion room nee eddrf in 
1898, en ont-prtient Wook in May 190d. at a of atout 
Be. 11,000, of which Be. 6,000 was oontnbutrf by ^ B^dM 
Barod* Pra«nna Som and Be. 4,000 by the Mohein Fund; 
in 1908 a new and np-to-dete operation room wee built ^ a 
coat of Be. 4,730 raised by public subemptione. The bmldi^ 
contains two surgical wards with 

8 beds, a dysentery ward with 8 beds, a cholera ward with 2 beds, 
and a pauper ward with 6 beds, in all 40 bods. 

Besides the Serampore hospital, there ate muuicyal dispen¬ 
saries at Bishr*, Baidyabati, Bhadreswat and ArSmb^h: wWe 
the District Board maiutaiua dispensaries at Balugarb, Khanftku , 
BhandarhWi and HaripSl. In-patients are reoeiTrf at the .^am- 
bigh dispensary; the other six atford out-docr ^ef. Iho dipen- 
satv at XJttarpSri contains 16 beds for males and 4 beds for 
females and is maintained by an endowment given ^ the 
Mukherii family of TTttarptrS and by Government coutebntions. 
That at Pwirbasini is maintained chiefly by Baja Biari Mol^ 
Mukherji, the Government and District Bo«d also making 
email grants. The BihSii U1 dispensary at Bamchi, w^ch has 
4 beds for males and 2 beds for females, is wholly, and those at 
M.eJeUi and Itaehona mainly, kept up from private endowments^ 
The Bainohi dispensary owes its eMstenoe to an ei^oramt 
of a lakh and-a-hslf of rupees left by B&bu Bihar. Lai Mukh^i, 
-nAsr nf Bainchi, for a schotd and a dispensary. The 
M™dalai charitable diepensaiy woe established m 1893 by Dr. 
Sn&th Bose, wV loft hie property for ohmtable pmpow. 
Ihe Itaehona dieponeary owes its origin to the b^rahty a 

zaminto named Sriniriyan Kiindu, and the Bhan^ti 

j* ow fo that of Babu Crirish Chandra Chatter]!, a pleader- 
diapei^tothatrf a building and the anm of 

:1h6 District Board, however, maintains the dispensa^ 
S; m^ recent dispensary is that at HanpSl, ’'biA w« 
fal90^ SrtmaU Sn^U Devi giviug a house and Ea. 26,000 to 

■niatriefc Board which maintoiM its , • • 

‘’‘‘S^tlefemole hospital located in ■‘b^jdjo^ 
tb. l^bSi* Hospital. wUoh was opened m Ji^ 1894. Boto 
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dupeoBucy maintained by the looal aamindic at Sikandi^nv, but 
it waa doaed in 1905. Another maintained by the Free 
Mudon. at Tribeni waa dosed in 1902, bat the Bainohi estate is 
now boilding an ont-patient diapenaaiy there and will, it is 
reported, wholly maintain it. 

There is aooommodalion for in«door patients at HoogUy, 
Serampore, ArAmb&gh and Bainohi, and in the Hooghly Female 
Hospital. In the other dispensaries outdoor patients only are 
treated. The locatioa oi tiie varioas dispensaries, publio and 
private, sbows^ that the towns along the river are fairly well 
provided with mediod aid, bat that the great block between the 
Fast Indian Baileny line and the D&modar, which saffers from 
malarial fever, gets little qnalifled medical hdp. Arftmbftgh and 
Khin&fcnl thftn&s, between the D&modar and Dwftrakeswar, 'get 
even less, and Gogbftt <-hsna west of the Dwftrakeswu nmie at 
all. 

At the censos of 1901, 348 persons were retomed as oertifioated 
practitioners, 1,431 as practitioners without diplomas, 312 as mid* 
wives, and 92 as oompounders, eto. This gives a total oi 2,183 
for the whole district, ezdading the small number of those in 
Government serrioe who are confined to the towns; and it is a 
fair inferenoe that the staff of medical men is inadequate, 
espeeidly in the rural areas. The bulk of the Hindus and 
Hnhammadans have not yet lost faith in the old qrstems of 
medicine, Eamdjt or Yundni. But hakim are no longer avail* 
able, and kavirdjn leddent in the district are few and fax 
between. Those who are better off olCen consult the native 
physloians of Calcutta, while patent medicines command a growing 
sale. A few homoeopathic and allopathic doctors practise in the 
mofusml; but their number is very limited, and their experimice is 
chiefly confined to the common cases of malarial fever, cholera or 
bowel-complaints. Quaoks are fairly common, and barben still 
perform simple surgical operations. Occasionally also up-country 
men, especially Punjabis, operate for cataract. Ilidwives belong 
to the lowest castes, such as Hfiri, Muohi, Kaor& and Dorn, with a 
sprinkling of B&gdis. They me ignorant and illiterate, but fron\ 
oonstant praotioe have a large experience of ordinary deliveries. 
The profession is generally hereditary, passing from mother to 
daughter! 
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CHAPTBE VII 

AGBIOULTUBfi. 

Thb general ohaiacteriatioe whioh distingnisb agriooltoral oondi- <}wtBAs 
tions in the deltaic plains of Bengal are strildngly exemplified nw/* 
in the district of Hooghly. The rain&ll is regular and oppions, 
the soil is fertile, and it is periodically enriched by fresh depositB 
of silt from the overflow of the rivers. The latter are constantly 
carrying on the work of erosion and accretion, of soil denudation 
and formatiim, hut the process of soil formation is the more 
active of the two. The manner in which a large river with a 
steady slow current acts as a land-builder is best seen in thftna 
Baligarh, where every year the Hooghly (BhftgIrathI) throws 
up ehnrs after the rains, either in its bed or along its honk. If 
not swept away in a year or two, the ehart, when sufficiently 
raised above flood-level, are eagerly sought after by the ryots. 

Being renovated annually by deposits of silt, they require no 
manure, and they grow splendid rabi crops of pulses, mustard, 
tobacco or vegetables. The lands along the river are similarly 
raised by accretion, and are also made to yield rabi mps, 
if high, and rice, if low-lying; but a large proportion, not 
receiving fresh silt deposits, remains waste, and are covered 
either with coarse grass or jungly undergrowth. 

Thftnas Arftmb&gh and ^&n&kid present many of the 
typical features of a tract exposed to river floods. Here the 
Dftmodar river, rushing down from the dhoti Nigpur jdatean 
in a bed too narrow for the passage of its flood-water, and 
restrained on the east by a high continuous embankment, spills 
over its right bank during the rains. On this side the stream, 
sweeinng over the lowlands, deposits fine or coarse sand, the 
detritns of the uplands. The low lands are more or less 
covered with grass, but on or near the bank, where they are 
enriched by sUt^ produce good rabi <uops. The higher lands, 
.irhi<fliare comparatively scarce, ore occupied by houses or home¬ 
stead gardens growing vegetablM, and, somewhat lower down, by 
wintergioe crops. 
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A thiid aq)6ot of an aUnvial plain is seen in the 6exam> 
pose aabdivlsion and the xeet of the Sadar 8uhdi?iaion* This 
tract is protected from riyer floods b/high banks or artifloial 
embankments, bat is liable to be submerged by ezcessiye iain. 
The lands, whethw high ox low, are extremely fertile. The 
uplands yield fine crops of vegetables, aad land at a slightly 
lower level am rice or jute alternating with rabi. The lowlands, 
enriched by the drainage and refuse of the villages, are eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of winter rice. Southwards, in the 
Serampore subdivision, the lowest lands receive the drainage from 
the whole of the northern tract, which is unable to find an outlet 
into the rivers. They are consequently converted into extensive 
marshes covered with reeds, sedges and coarse grasses, but 
winter rice grows well on their borders. 

In the th&na of Goghat to the west the level surface of the 
recent alluvium is no longer seen. The country is composed of 
old alluvium and disintegrated laterite, and the surface is undulat¬ 
ing, being broken by the scouri^ action of the rivers uid 
surface drainage. Bice and a little pulse are grown, chiefly along 
the banks of the hill streams; but much of the land is buren, or 
is covered'with thorny plants and sombs intermixed with trees. 

The lain&ll, averaging nearly 60 inches in a year, is more 
than sufficient for even such a semi-aquatic plant as rice—^indeed, 
45 to 50 inches would suffice for the usual crops, if timely or 
evenly distributed. According to the ryot, a little rain in Pam 
(December-January) is good ^ for the rabi ; and ^bw^ in 
lidgh and Phdlgun (February and March), berides stren^heo^ 
the rabi crops, facilitate |doughing. Heavy rains are neoessi^ 
iri ~Asdrh 83 id__^dban (Juim and July) to quicken the growth of 
famadcast'seedlings and to^ooethe ground’to the soft du^ 
required for tmmiplantn^ tlm young iffioots from, nuxie^. 
The month Pdddra (August-Septeml^r) should be dry, in 
Older to prevent the winter rice plmli 'rbttii^, and to pem^ t^ 
iueoessfal' reaping of early rice and jute. In Astria (September' 
October) th«re should be fairly good rain, so that the winter xfoe 
jittt coming into ear may ripen prop^j; and them should 
be no winds in the following month lo hlW down the matoze 
grain. '^Finally, no ram is wanted in ApuMgai (Kovember- 
Beceraber), o&erwise, the rice tdalltii rot in the fields beftne 
• i^paping. 

The general slope of the eountiy is Aom north*welt W.oent^ 
eiih Heavy ain lor eeverslds^ together (m the OhotiHlgpor 
' Jgteteaubimigedown fkiodain the JDAaoder and its brenehi^ ufidih 
doWene damage iotheenps on its Beit benk. n 
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hMfry preoiidtation o2 zam locally mils the munerons ailted-Bp 
ohannels in the Sadar and Seramp(»re sahdivuiona; and as they 
have no outlet into the main rivezs, the vater.sidlhi over on eithet 
aide, to the oonaeqaeut damSige of the crops. The level of water 
in the maiahes of the Secampore snhdiviaion also rises, oaosing soiu. 
loss to the winter rice crop grown alcmg them. 

Except in thftua Gogh&t, where the soil is composed of the 
detfitiu ..ol the uplands, vU., broken laterit^ kan&ar and older 
allhinum, the soil consists entirely of new alluvium. This 
alluvial deposit is 5 to 10 feet thick and rests on a Bub>eoil of 
tenacious clay, varying in thickness from 10 to 30 feet. The 
surface alluvium, where formed from the silt deporits of the 
Hoogbly and its branch, the Sar-tswatl, is of tough clay 
but that formed from the silt of the D&modar and its brwohes is 
light and porous. At places the Uamodar, like the DwSrakeswar, 
has deposited a layer of sand on the sub-soil, e,g.t at Magr& and 
in thtnii. ArSmbftgh. In the swamps, which receive the drainage 
of fhe villages, the bottom is of sticky tough clay. The soil in 
the north of ^.e distrid; is partly a laterite clay and partly a 
red-coloured coarse-grained sand, characteristic of the eastern 
Vindhyan fmmation. 

Bice being the most important crop, the classification of the 
sml is sometimes based on. suitabUty for its growth, s.^., it is 
sharp {tn) or otherwise; but the usual olasaifioation i': according 
to level. The highest lands are ooon^ed by houaea (tds/ii) and 
their compounds {ud-bdttu). The high lands adjoining them, on 
which ^vegetable gardens and oxobards are found, are ddngd. 

Paddy l«nda at a lower level, which are almost always in the form 
of sr ianoCT-sh aped depression or dip, ore divided into five 
nlnsflfr* Oind which ordinarily gets the right quantity of waj^, 
and is also enriched with refuse, is called dical or first dlaas 
« it is generally a plot in the deepest ^art. of the fields 
diTa eoue round it. It is flanked^"Isither side by a sone of 
(htm or aeoond oiasB land, above or below which will be xanea of 
ssyom and ehdkdram, l.s., third or fourth class lands. Land above 
the flood-levri is called aun^ and oonabts of a mixture 
of day with more or less sand. 

The value of ariiEoial ixrigaticm is fairly wdl understood, iebzoa- 

It tt esaential for the oultxvatitm of qpeoial crops, Uke sugaroan^ 

potatoaa, onimis and betel leal^ and of the boro xa tiding rioe. It 
is alaa often praotiaed in the case of aeveral roH onptf and in 
yean of drought for all erops. As tho district has not yet been 
e^dM^^ surveyed, atarietiea of the irrigated area are not avail- 
able j bit 4^073 anee were irrigated in 1006-07 from tiie Xiden 
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Gftnal. A rongh idea of the proportion of land under irrigation 
may perhaps be obtained from the figures for the hkdi. mah&h of 
the Baldwin Bij lying within this district, which were oadastrally 
surreyed in 1889-92. Here, out of an area of 8,071 acres under 
onltiTation, 877 acres , were found to be irrigated (vis., 289 
from wells, 258 from tanks and 330 acres from other sources), 
f .s., about one-ninth of the onltivated area. 

Wells are not numerous and are not liked by the cultivators, 
though they are cheap enough, a keukchd well with pottery 
rings costing Bs. 40 to Bs. lOO acoording to the depth of water. 
The water-level varies according'lo the season, but usually is 6 
to 20 feet below the surface in the summer. Water is genenJly 
lifted by lowering a jar with a rope, but sometimes, though 
rarely, the cultivators use the lever-Uft {tiUha) of Bihfir, which is 
weighted by a stone or lump of mod and is worked by one man. 
By this arrangement water can be lifted from a depth of 10 to 
15 feet, and a man can irrigate one-third of a bigha in 8 hours. 

Tanks, jhih or water channels are most oftm used for 
irrigation. No very large tanks are found, but tanks of mode, 
rate sise and ponds abound. Most of the tanks are more or 
less silted up, fuad very few new tanks are being dog, for though 
their exoaration and repair were formerly coutidered* a religious 
duty incumbent on the well-to-do, this sense of obligation is dy¬ 
ing out. The district is studded with numerous or swamps, 
especially towards the sooth, and is intersected by a la^ 
number of streams ijehah)^ all, however, more or less dead alt^ 
the rains. Still, they constitute the oMef source of supply for 
irrigation. Smaller streams are sometimes dammed up for 
irrigating the bwro crops in th&na Kh&n&kul, but little use is 
made of the rivers, the banks being geuerally too high and the 
water too far below the level of the fields. 

Several kinds of wster-lifts are used, of which the most com¬ 
mon are the sifmi, dof^gd and tm. The tiuni is a thickly wovm 
triaagnlar bamboo lutfket, with four lueces of rope attadied. 
Two men, each holding two ropes, stand at the mouth of the 
channel, dip the basket in the water, and then raue U to discharge 
its ccmthnts. If the water has' to be raised more than 4 to 5 
feet, another set of men w<ffk from a platform on a b%her 
leveL Two men can irrig ate a 

is a canoe-shaped wooden ves^^ one end of"w^dh ulplaoed 
at the month of the channel leading Water to the fidd; tbs other 
end, the pointed end,'rests in the pond and hi xnoved 
up and dorm by a xopef' By this ■ oontiivaiice one min can 
inigatea i^ldof lan^ift.a day. Tha fnae of a doegfi is Ba. 8 
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'io ^ 5. Iron dongOi are now gndoallf ooming into use; 
their price ia Be* to Be. 16. Wh«i the water has io be 
raised to n oonaiderable height, the tm is used. This is a lever- 
lift worked by means of a pole wth a rope attached at one end 
•and A large earthen pot suspended at the other end. One man 
dips the pot into the water, and two more pull down the rope 
and raise the full pot to the surface. Two sets of three men 
each can in this way irrigate one and a half bighd in a day. 

The price of the apparatus is from Bs. 4 to Bs. 6. 

\ The following taUe shows the normal aor^e of the principal asbicvs. 
crops and the percentage of each to the normal net cropped 
area, according to statistics compiled by the Agricultural tioi. 
Deputment in 1907:— 


WaM> Of CHOP. 

Bominl 

acreage. 

^rcentnge 
on DormnI 
not crop, 
pad area. 

NaHB Of CROP. 

Sornml 

acreeae. 

PerceotaRa 
on normal 
art crop, 
pad area. 

Winter rice . 

»«,700 

as 

Summer rice . 

0,800 

8 

SmarcsDe . 

7,200 

2 

eie «*a 

Barl«3r. 

8,«00 
I.soil 
8,700 
6,400 

1 

TMnI aghani crope... 

aKi,eoo 

84 

Oram . 

Other rabi cermla and 

1 

1 

Avtuan riea . 

Other hhddoi cereal* 

45,R00 

10 

pnleee. 

OtherniSt food^rope 

10,.300 

8 

end puWi. 

600 


LInaaed ... .. ... 

800 

Ik 

Other bhidoi food* 
eropi. 

t.600 

1 

lUpe and mnatsrd » 
ratraJi) ... .. 

7,900 

1.000 



66 . 60(1 

12 

Other oilweds 

*.7u0 

1 

Til IhMdoi) . 

100 


tohncoo „ . 

Lnte cotton . 

Other rabi nonfood 
crop*. 

8,00<i 

1 , 81)0 

1 

ratal MAioi crope 

Oreherde and garden 
prodnee. 

1.00.800 
40,000 j 

33 

8 

aaeea* 

Tvloe.erepped men ... 

4aioo 1 

0 

Total raOC crope ... 

18.800 

11 


Bice forms the staple crop of district, and is paitioularly pgi^o,. 
well suited to the low damp lands, receiving an abundant 
rainfidl, which make up the greater portion of Hooghly. Many 
varieties are grown, but the crops may be grouped under thrM 
main heads according to the harvest seasons, vis., boro or spring 
rice, dtM (literslly asn, i.s., quick, early) or autumn rice, and 
dman (also called haimaniik) or winter rice. 

S(k^ rice is ordinarily tran^lanted along the banks ofj^cro. 
maxshM, or in very low lands which remain wet till well into 
summer. Houglring is not required if the ground ia of soft mud ; 
otherwise one or two ploughings are given. It ia sown in the 
nursery in November, tren^laut^ in December, and reaped in 
April and If ay. This class of rice inoludei only coarse varietiesr, 
ind the area of land which can be profitably reserved for its 
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ooltiyatioii is small. Only newly thieshed grain will gemanite 
properly, and the grain has to be prepared oarefolly before 
sowing in the nusery. 

Aus rice is sown, chiefly broadcast, on fund lands and 
preferably loamy soils. It is sown in the latter half of May Ond 
reaped in September. It is harvested while yet slightly green, 
for if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed some of its grain, b^des 
which the straw, being brittle, is apt to get broken. It is often 
followed by a second crop of pulses or oilseeds. This crop, as a 
rule, yields only coarse varieties of rice, but a fine kind of 4«« 
has recently b^n introduced from the Gentml Provinoes by the 
Agriottltural Department, and its cultivation is gradually extend¬ 
ing. Formerly 4us was a fairly large crop, but of repent yean 
it has been replaced to some extent by jute, which pays the 
cultivator better. On the other hand, owing to the price of jute 
having fallen and that of paddy and rice having gone up during 
the last two years, a considerable part of the land on which jute 
was grown two years ago was again put under rice last year 
(1908). In the sayings of KhanS we find several references to the 
autumn rice crop. Jvser hhui Avfe, pattr bhui dtSk, VatshSkher 
prat bam jale^ Asu dh&a iitcigun phnle. Am dfidner c/idth, Idge tin 
MdHh, M., “The soil of dna is sandy, that of jute clayey. In the 
flrst rains of Bais&kh (April-May), dus paddy yields double The 
cultivation of dus paddy takes three months.’' 

Aman rice yields the principal crop of the year. It is grown 
on lands lying below flood-level, except, of course, where the 
depth of water is so great as to preclude cultivation. To 
prepare the ground for the crop, the soil is frequmitly 
manured with cow-dung (20 to 50 baskets to a bighd), except iu 
the lower lands where the manure would be dissipated in the 
water. After manuring, ploughing begins as soon as the soil has 
been sufficiently softened by rain, «.a., towards the end of wintw 
or the beginning of spring. There are j^enerally four ploughs to 
a bighdt and four plough^gs before' sowing and planting. The 
clods arielhen pulverised by drawing a mat or harrow over them. 
Amdn rice may be sown br^cast, but is more usually sown in a 
nursery and transplanted into the jBplds, It is sown in May, and 
June, and iit transplanted in the rains, chiefly in July and At^gost. 

It cannot be sown broadcast if the ground remains imder water, or 
if it dries up early, or has bemi newly MEOtt up. The Ui^ 
quantity of seed is 16 sepm |p or ti sown brdadoast 10' 

aeecB. The labour requir^ for trahsplautkg varies aeoording to 
the distance ci the fields from (he rillsge,^ depth of wateir'aild 
other oiroomatanees, but on the average it takes a num flee day* 
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per bigki. HamBting begins on bigb Unda in NoTember or 
Deoember, and is mostly finished by the end of Jannaay. 'On 
the 16'wer gronnds it whtinaes till the end of Febroaij, and 
sometimes t^ the middle of March. The reaping is easy enough 
till the low lands are reached after the dtcnl. The doem rice may 
be got in diy, but the Uifotn and chikdram crops hsTe genendly 
to be reaped in water. In dry reaping the straw with the paddy 
is laid in bundles on the fields in order to dry it, and after two 
or three days it is oatried home for threshing In wet reaping, the 
heads of the stalks aboye water are cut and then carried to a dry 
spot for drying. Paddy reaped dry is usually threshed by beating 
tbe bundle against boards till aH the grain is sepairated; the 
bundles of straw {khar) are then etor^ for sale or use. Faddy 
reap^ wet is trampled out by oxen ;, the straw (/hi/} is ,uselew 
ezb^ for feeding cattle. After thieehing, the ]^dy is win¬ 
nowed and stored in thatched granaries with ^Ht-hamboo walls 
{mardii). 

The outturn naturally varies according to the nature of land, ' 
timely or untimely weather, and the oare given to cultivation. 
On an average the outturn of sdU dwat winter rioe per bighd it 
estimated at 7 to 10 maunds li paddy and one kdhan of s^aw; 
and of 8dU doem at 5 to 8 maunds of paddy and the same 


quantity of straw. Some of the best lands, if manured, have been 
known to yield 12 maunds per bighd^ but such a heavy yield is 
very rare. Generally speaking, the outturn, taken at the rate of 
8 maunds of paddy and one kdhan of straw, would he worth in 
the selling season not more than Rs. 26 (24 + 2). 

After rioe, pulses are the most important of the food-grains. PdIih. 
Gram iS-grown on a small area, but other pubes, like k/tet^’i, 
mungt peas and tnaturif are favourite second crops. Kheadri or 
ietard is sown on dfts land wi^^ b^ey, but moze^ often on 
low rioe lands, when the damaged by floods or has 

a poor outturn. It is sown brosobist in QotoW , grows slowly 
uSil the winter rioe is harvested, then shoots up' rapidly and is 
gathered in February and* March. It costs littletgJoaUmts, 
but the yield b not large if the rioe crop is good, ftis a g^ 
whidh owing to its dheapness b mudh usei^ in the form of 
by the poorer ola^ while the straw b an excellent fodder 
far cattle. . The other pulses form the main odd-weather crops 

of WM Unafc Ttor TO MroijLO etote 


Umon'rahdila.fonUiogtlieMMtoa b/ tlw Ughw ( ilim ai. 

The- ckmda or European Twety of pea b largely grown 
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near the Tailway line from Hooghly to Howrah, and the 
produce is sold at a high piioe for export to the Calcutta 
market. 

uil Hedi. Oil seeds, such as linseed, tif, rape and ^ustazd, are cold* 
veather crops grown only in small plots on high lands round the 
villages and on river ehars which are periodically fertilised by 
new silt. 

j»u. Jute is the chief crop of Hooghly next to rice and has largely 

replaced &uh rice, but, as stated above, there was a shrinkage of 
its area last year (1908). lo most villages it is rais^ on 
sund lands that are not occupied by^ sagaicane, vegetables or 
oTOhards.' The ground is usually manur^ with qow-dung or rich 
muddy earth dug up from tanks, or ditches. After the first 
showers in May, the ground is plougW and the seed sown at the 
rate of about two seers per bighd. The fields are then weeded 
twice or thrice' before the heavy rains begin. In August and 
September the jute is out, stripped of its leaves, carried in 
bundles to some pool or stream, and there steeped. This steeping 
process is called “ retting.” After a time the stalks ore taken out 
and beaten, so as to extract the fibre. The fibre is cleaned, dried 
by hanging, and then put into drums ready for the market, tiie dry 
■fftllra being used as fuel, for thatching, or for fencing betel-leaf 
plantations. The outturn varies according to oiroamstanoes, e g.^ 
the condition of the fields, the quantity of manure and the care 
given to cultivation; but for first class land the average outturn 
may be taken roughly as 4 to 6 maunds of fibre, and 8 to 10 
bundles of (pdkdti ); and for second dass land 3 to 6 maunds 
and the same quantity of stalks. Sheor&phuli is the principal 
centre of the jute trade in the district. 

Sag«n«o« Sugorcace is grown on amd lands, preferably heavy clay soils 
retaining moisture. The ground is prepared by ploughing and 
harrowing, and a'so receives irrigation, if the soil is light and 
porous. It is next manured with oil-refuse, cow-dung and tank 
mud. In January top cuttings, half a fool long, are placed with 
oil-refuse in holes arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
mouths preceding the rains (February lo June) the surface is irri¬ 
gated several times, and after each watering is hoed. . Just before 
the rains break, the ground round the roots is cleared, old leaves, 
etc., being lomorved, and manure laid at the roots, after which, they 
are carefully earthed over. During the next five mouths (from 
the middle of June to the middle of November) the leaves are 
umatly twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jackals 
damaging the plants. As soon as the ffiants are large enough, 
they are tied together with leaves at the top to prevent the fierce 
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gteiDB l&Uiiig down, dotting begins In Janoasy and may oon< 
tinoe till ApriL The oiii^ varieties ace BomWy, and 

dtiii, iiamOra being the favoorite in this distriot. The 
oultivation, is exhausting to the soil and expenrive to! 
the lyots. The orop is, therefore, alternated with paddy or jute 
in the following raina, and potatoes or poises in the next 
winter, so that the soil has a rest for at least a year and a half. 

The old wooden mill has disappeared and has been replaced by 
an iron crusher and pan, often of the Bihi& pottem. A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural Adti ; but most are crushed 
in the villages and the juice converted into gw or molasses. 

Tobacco is a minor product, chiefly grown along the river TobM«o. 
banks, on efiartf and on the lands flooded by the spill water of the 
Damodar. Betel-leaf, which is more largely grown, is raised, espe¬ 
cially by the B&rui caste, hi,, bamboo endosnres with fenced m^e 
of jute stalks. Betel grows best in a friable black clay resemU- 
ing pond mud and containing a large amount of oiganio matter. 

The cuttings are planted in rows in February and watered daily 
for the first three months. The leaves begin to shoot in June 
and July, and continue to do so for a year. Old^st e^ are out 
db\m in April, when the roots send up fresh stems, which begin 
giving new leaves in June and July. In ttus way, fresh leaves 
may be got for several years; otherwise, the stems die in a year. 

The trailing plants have to be tied to supports of dhmnehd stalks 
or split bamboo, and the soil manured from time to time with oil- 
refuse. The betel leaves of Begampur, a village a few miles 
west of Sorampore, are well-known for their flavour, and are 
expoited in considerable quantities. 

The principal fruits of the district are mango, plantain, Fbvits. 
cocoanut, jack, papaya, pine*apple and custard-apple. Groves of 
mango and jack al^und, especially in the Sadar subdivision. 

There are numerous varieties' of indigenous muigoes, vdiioh, 
though stringy, are generally sweet. In the orchards of the 
well-to-do gia^ of Bombay, Fasli and Lengr& mangoes ue 
common, whidi give fine fruit, though rather smaller in sise than 
up-country spedmens. The jack fruit usually has a stringy pulp, 
but the best varieties are sweet and luscious. Pine-apples axe 
regularly cultivated in homestead plots. They are usually large 
and palatable, The papaya grows almost vrild in evexy home¬ 
stead, and is a welcome addition to the daily fare, being eaten 
when uipipe as a v^table, and when ripe, as a fruit. . Plimtains 
are cultivated on an extensive scale, both unripe and ripe varieties, 
the <Mef varieties of the latter beii^ the rdi^ously pure Atfi, 
the i^T iall but deUdottS sAdMpd, and ths huge mdrUlbdn or 
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matimfOin, Immenfle qnaiititieB axa lold at tlio fiSi(KnAplNiU 
market. Oocoanat and date palms tlniTi^ yidding frait, oocoanat 
oil and date sagar. Of add fimita, limes and tamuind grow 
The tarmuj or water melon, in two Tweties, * vis., ^nrnthi and 
desAiCsown in November, is laij^ly p^need in the hot season, 
and is exported in oonsideiable quantities to Calontia and" other 
places. It grows 2>est on sandy loom; and the soil near the 
SarasWati Kh&l and along the bank of the Damodar is said 

The ouonmbers called 
in the hot season in the 
beds of the Sarsswat! and the Dftmodar. Leeohees, guk^ 
and guava ure found in gardens on the outskirts of 

the towns. 

VioiTA. The district is noted for its large vegetable gardens, principally 
■US' situated along the bank of the river Hooghly and the line of rail¬ 
way. Yegetables are also grown extensively round the villagws* 
homesteads and along the banks of the nnmerons ihalt and 
streams. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated along the old bed of the Saras- 
watl, Kan& and E[ftn& D&modar rivers, and in smaller quantities 
throughout the Ssdar and Serampore subdivisions. Sevmal varie¬ 
ties of potato are grown, whi<^ may be grouped under three 
heads, deshi or indigenous, Bombay and Ne^ Tid. The places 
esperiaiTy noted for the onltivation of the Bombay variety are 
N&likol, Haripal and Singur in the Serampore subdivision. The 
cultivation of potatoes was first introduced into Bengal by the 
English towards the close of the 18th century. Eor a long time 
the potato was objected to as an article of food by o:^odox 
Brihmims upon religious grounds—-it is not admitted in the 
bhoga of the temple of Jagannftth; but now all who can afioxd to 
do so eat it without scruple . 

The egg plant called baigMn or brinjd (Solanum melongena) is 
a favourite vegetable. The seed is first sown in a nursery near 
the house of the o4tiTator in April andj.l^, the young riioots 
gifting teaimplanted a month later, after a good silmwer, into a 
field which Has been well ploughed and manui^; they are planted 
in rows two or three feet dii^t from each o^er. The plants 
soon grow into shrubs about two feet in height, and are in 
bearing from October to about the following Msxoh, when 
they are out doT^tt^^ A* crop of AsipVii u very exhansti^ 
powers./^ the land, and cannot be grown on the same fidd for 
more -than two years in snooeasion. variety of Mgun ealled 
mMktakethi is considered the best The finest kind of 4s/ptfii..it 
produced on the banks of the D&modar. 


to be peculiarly suited to its cnltiva tion 
tashi and phuti are also largely cultivated 
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' ^ The eaoarhitaoeouB plant wiled j^ivl ( Triohosanthea dioiea) 
is hugely onltiyated ia all its yarietieC^M^‘M^<’» ^d dJkH, 

Sandy loam is the best land f(^ it» and it is extensiyely gxown 
on liver banks and eiart. Sown in October, it yields fruit 
from the latter part of February to the end of September. The 
leaves of the plant, called pnlti, are eaten with curry; and an 
infonon of the leaves is frequently prescribed by native physi- 
cianr as an anti-bilious draught. PumpldiiB are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, being general^ grown near the house, with 
a thatch for the creeper to spread over. Occasionally the creepers 
are trained over the roo& of the bouses, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see the thatch of a hut almost covered with enormous pump- 
kms. There' nre two varieties of kumri (Benicasa ceiifera), viz., 
deshi or ekil kumrd and bifdti kumrd, latter variety, which is 
considered to be the best, is largely cultiva ted iti the .western 
part of the district bordeiing on ^e D&modar river, and is 
exported in considerable quantities to towns along the Hooghly 
' and to Calcutta. Sakar^kand or sweet potatoes are grown on 
"sandy soils, being hardy plants growing on lands that will 
hnidly favour any other crop. The yams called tndu kaehu 
and gunri kachu are also cultivated, the latter largely iu homestead 
gardens, besides the arum known as ol. 

Gabl^ges were only introduced into the district about half a 
century ago, and they are still mostly grown from imported 
seed. For a long period the upper classes of Hindus had a 
great objection to eating them; but this prejudice has almost 
entirely died away, and cabbages are now a favourite article 
of fo^ with a large portion of the population. Eadishes 
are grown in October on Ugh, wdl-drained, sandy loam, which 
should be repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, as the saying 
runs :—Salek chdBe muldf i.s., a hundred ploughings for radish. 

Tunups are also cultivated, but are eatmi chiefly by Eurcqteans 
and Huluunmadans. This is the most recently introduced of 
Foropean vegetables, and BQndus have not yet become accus¬ 
tomed to it as an artiole of. food. Other common vegetables 
are' onions, garlic, peas, beet, cauliflowers, beans, giuger and 
toimeiio. 

Amnn g nusoelhuieoUB products may be mentioned ohilhes Misonu- 
gfown on hamestead lands, often m newly flamed aUnvion; 
mnlbeniee gxown in the scfujh of the Az&mbigh subdivision; 
b&mboos grown in the coihp<»uidB of most households ; and the 
iogld xe^i which is plentiful on &e hanks of the many marshee 
Slid sfimpp in the dhtrict.' Indigo was flnmedy ooltivated in 
the'ioiitiif bat idl the fsotoiiM have lung sinoe bew ■hn-pdoned. 
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Extiw. Figures diowing diaogw in the ooltivoted area for taij 
cnTirk- period cannot be given, as the agrioaltuial statiatics of 

•MOW. Hovnnih were incorporated with those of Hooghly until 1905*06. 
It appears, however, to be an admitted fact that nearly 
all the land at present oultivable has been brought under the 
plough and that very little is left fallow. It would seem, 
moreover, that the area cultivated with rice and jute is 
steadily increasing. The lands reclaimed by (he D&nkuni and 
H&jSpur drainage schemes have been almost^clusively devoted 
to winter paddy, and the %un& lands ihist grew autumn rice 
, to jute. Sugarcane cultivation, which increased a little on 
the introduction of iron roller mills, is deoliniog owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molasses. Owing to the 
steady rise in tlie demand for and the price of vegetables and 
fruit^ their cultivation is,' pn the whole, inorearing. The returns 
submitted annually since 1901<02 show certain variations in the 
ares undw cultivation and under different crops. Firstly, the 
cultivated area has increased even in these few years. 
Though tlm may be partly due to more accurate preparation of 
the returns, the greater part is a real increase. There has been 
some expansion in the area under winter rice, but more 
in the area under jute, which has more or less replaced 
autumn rice, and partly also in the area occupied by mustard, 
misc^neons food>oropa, and (nohards and garden produce. 
Secondly, the cultivation of til (sesamum) appears only in 
the returns during recrat years. Thirdly, the acreage under 
linseed and sugarcane is nearly stationary, if not deoreasiDg. 
Lastly, the area under pulses and misoellaneous non-food crops has 
- homely decreased. 

Aauoui* The ryots of the Hooghly district, especially the Eaibarttas 
BODS. SadgOps among the Hindus And a number of Sheikhs among 
^he Muhammadans, are industrious and intelligent cultivators $ 
and in the case of the immemorial crops of Bengal, such as ciee 
and pulses, it is doubtful whether their ordinary methods of 
cultivation can be improved upon. In 1886 ^r. A C. S^ w^ 
had then* lately i^med from the Cirencester Cc^mge, England 
and had been deputed to make agricultural enguj^e!i in . the 
'Burdwftn Dirision, reported: ** Very little can be suggested for 
the improvement of the pultiyation of paddy, which has been so 
long under cultivation in Bangui, and grown under such varied 
conditions, that, taking the ooun^ as a whole, the ie^’s Inow- 
ledge regarding this imporluit <Uop has attuned a dig^ 
of perfection almost nnpre<Mented in' the"13Bt^"i^ ag4- 
cfiltttw.” " . .. 
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* ithe agrioultuxal implemehtB in oommon use axe few in number 
and ample in oonstxuotion. They are aa follova (1) LditfftU 
or plough, with ita different parta named nwrd or body, itha or 
be^, pAal or ahaie, bontd or hUt. When in use the plough hoa 
a or yoke, with an afkra or rope. A amaller variety is 
need for ploughing the fielda of dus paddy and maize, when the 
planta are a foot to a foot and a half high. (2) Koddli or hoe, 
wbioh ia in oonatant uae for the oultivation of apeoial oropa like 
augaroane, potato, oabbage, etc., for turning up of the aoil to any ' 
depth, and for making field ridgea. (3) Mai or barrow, which 
conaista merely of a piece of bamboo split in the middle with oroaa- 
pieoea like a ladder. It ia used for breaking up dods, preaaing 
down the aoii, levelling the ground and clearing it of weeds. It is 
drawn by bnllooka, the driver standing on it in order' to give it 
weight. (4) Bidd or rake, a wooden bar about 4 feet long, with a 
few bambiM or iron tins attached. It is used ohiefly to thin out 
the planta of dtu which has been sown broadcast, to stir the soil, 
and to dear it of weeds. (5) Phor or weeding hook. (6) Pashuni, 
a hand hoe. (7) Kdate^ a sickle for reaping. The improved 
type of plough called the Sibpurplor^h, which ia simple in make, 
ia cheap, and ploughs deeper than the country plough, is used by 
some ryota, but there is no other noticeable innovation so far 
as implements of oultivation are concerned. Bihi& mills and 
iron pans are now estenaiTely used for the manufacture of 
molaam, but these do not come properly imder the head of 
oultivation. 

Rotation of crops ia practised and its value understood to a Rotation 
certain extent. The ryots know that certain crops, such as sugar¬ 
cane and beteUleaf, are exhausting, and that the land must be kept 
fallow and given rest. Also, on high land they alternate Aw 
paddy or jute with pukes, oilseeds or vegetables like potatoes; 
but an exception is n^e in the case of paddy, dman being sown 
year after year on the same fiield. 

The ryots are generally careless about the aeleoiion of seed. Swd. 

A part of the produce u Jcept apart for the next crop, but nothing 
is done to exclude weak or diseased seed. Lately, however, 
the advantage of ^serving the best specimens has begun to 
be appreciated, and the cultivators are gradually taking more 
trouble over selecting seed, especially in the case of imported 
oropa, such as wheat, potatoes and European vegetables. In 
gardens belonging to the ri<fiier oksses, moreover, care is taken 
to have seeds good vaxieiaes, or to secure grafts of good fruit 
teesflb 

The advantage of manure is faMy well known in this district, nwovu*. 
The manures in general use ire cow-dung, <dl*cake8, pond-mud ; 

L 2 ^ 
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and hide-salt. Evexy lyot has his dung-heap, to which he daily 
adds dang, wood-ashes, waste straw, Tcgetable refuse, eto'.*^ 
in fact, all that escapes the pariah dog. The urine of cattle, 
a Toluahle manure, is, however, allowed to soah into the mad floor 
of the oow-shed, though the earth is occasionally dug out and 
used for manure. Cow-dung is used to a more or less extent for 
all the crops except pulses. It is carried to the fields in April 
and May, is first placed in heaps at intervals, and then spread 
over the fields. For potato cultivation it is applied to the fields in 
August and September. Castor and mustard oil-cake is now 
largely used for potatoes, sugarcane, ginger and cabbages. 
Pond-mud is consiaered a valuable manure and is most com¬ 
monly applied to plantations of betel, mulberry and plantain. 
In a year of drought, the mud taken from the half dry ponds 
and tanks is applied extensively. Hide-salt, a cheap nitrogenous 
manure, is occasionally used to check nn exuberant growth of 
leaves, and for paddy when suffering from the disease called 
kadama)% which is itself the result of excessive manuring with 
pond-mud. Green manuring is not unknown in the district, 
a. 7 ,, in rice fields the soil, with the weeds in it, is turned over with 
a koddli^ and in a number of instances leguminous plants, such as 
dAainehdj san and indigo, are used to enrich the soil. Nitrogenous 
salts are little used, and would be practically useless for the most 
important crop, viz., dman rice, as they would be washed away 
when the land is submerged. 

The cattle of the district are of the same breeds as elsewhere 
in Lower Bengal. Cows and she-buffaloes are kept for trading 
purposes by GoSlis, and cows and plough-bullocks by ryots 
generally. A few ponies are kept, chiefly by Muhammadans and 
up-countiy people; while the former and the lowest castes 
Hindus tend fowls, ducks, goats and sheep. A few sheep are 
grazed in thftna Panduft for the Calcutta market. Pigs are bred 
chiefly by the Kaor&s, a very low caste. 

Ilie oxen of the district appear to belong to a Iveed 
indigenous to Bengal, though it is impossible to say how 
long it has been domestioated. The breed appears to be 
more or less pure; but in - the towns some intermixture has 
probably taken plaoe with the Bhfigalpur breed and oooasionally 
with oilier up->oountiy breeda The latter are not liked by the 
cultivators, as they are less hardy in this damp dimate, eat mmre 
than double and do only half as mudL work again with Uie,light 
oountiy ploughs. A pair of good country bullocks is' oonsidered 
sofiaoient for 20 to 25 sown with paddy, but (ff oourse ibis 
is dependent on a variety of other oonsiderationa llw oa it l e in 
the west ore believed to be siqiexiar to thoio in ih# easii a 
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diftalpenoe atoilmted to the difference in the climate. In the west 
ha&loes are sometimes employed for field work. They are 
stronger and work quicker than the oxen, bat they cannot stand 
heat, and after 9 a. m. they are difficult to manage. 

The margin of cnltiTation being so narrow, the cattle grase in Putange. 
the fields after the crops haye been removed or pick up what they 
can in the open. On returning home they get a little green 
grass, some straw and about h^ a se^r of oil-cake. Daring the 
{donghing season some additional straw and a little oil-cake are 
often given to the working bullocks after midday. Gracing 
grounds are few and far between; in this connection, 

ICr. Garstairs remarked, as far back as 1883, in his repmt on 
the condition of the ryots in part of ChandltolA thini: — 

**Bioh men’s cattle can go in gardens, but poor men’s enttle 
have been de|)rived of their old common grazing grounds. These 
have been apprq)riflted and rented out to cultivators by the 
eamindftzs. ^e ryot xums his cattle into the paddy fidds 
in the cold weather, but they pick a very scanty living up there. 

I only note here that the shutting up of 'the gracmg grounds 
increases the expenses of the ryot, becutuse he h^to keep more 
food for the bullocks; because the want of freedom weakens 
the cattle and makes them less fit for work, and because they 
are more likely to fall victims to disease, and he will then have 
to buy new cattle... The iitt or boundary ridges of fields used to 
be wide and suitable for the ryot’s walidng along to his fields 
as^ very useful for grazing cattle on. They are now little mud 
threads. High rents and measurement have done this. No 
can afford to leave so much land ui:>caltivated. He cats in 
on one ride, and his neighbonr has to resist or out iu on the 
otiber. I have seen cases where a man encroached on an dt? and 
the ryot holding the field on the other ride objected. Bnt things 
lilm thu are very difficult to check, for the mischief is done 
by indies. 

** In all these matters it is the interest (posribly not real, but 
immediate) of the eamindir to let the misohief go on. Ha 
oaltivateB part of a grazing ground, rent is demanded. H he 
appropriatee part of a road, ^s is assessed. H he enoroaohes on 
the ail, he oulrivatea all the more, and it^is melnded in his jel. 

He will be all the more content to pay high rates. The 
does not nsually live in the village. Want .of roads or graring 
grounds there does not pat him to jperMual inoonvenienee. He 
may he as good a man as John Gilpin, bdt with him, too, * loss of 
pence * is the main oonsideiarion.” 
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NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

FtnoDg. XiiE difibriott beinji; a lowdying tract with an abundant rainfall and 
intersected by three large liters and numerous smaller streams, 
suffers more frequently from floods than from drought. Formerly 
floods were not only of frequent occurrence, but were also attended 
by great loss of life and property, especially during freshets, when 
the water in the rivers was banked up by strong southerly gales or 
high spring tides. Early records show that about 1660 A.. 0, a 
strong fro^et in the Hooghly river swept away the old Dutch 
factory in Hooghly town; while on 3rd September 1684 the river 
rose BO high that it was 3 or 4 feet above the level of the Hooghly 
Basar and swept away more than a thousand huts in the Dutch 
quarters at Ohinsura.* Sach destructive inundations have been 
- rare during the period of British rule, probably because the level 
of the west bank of the Hooghly has been gradually raised. 

' The D&modor has been much more mischievous than the 
Hooghly, and there is record of its ravages for more than a 
century past. On the 16th Aswin (about 1st October) in 1787, 
we find that the Ddmodar burst through its bank near 
“Borderee ’* and swept away “/itfis, temples, ganja and g^ldhi.f* 
On the 26th September 1823 ic again rose in high flood and 
bursting over its banks inundated the country up to the Hooghly 
river, which oteo rose to on unprecedented height. Obandernagore 
suffered considerably; bi the streets of Serampore boats were 
plying, the UoUegp being surrounded by water; and in Hooghly 
town, Dbarompur, Jf&llA EAsim’s hdi and Bali were submerged 
and the roads rendered impassable. In the mofussil the pofiee 
thfiuna of B&jbalh&t (now Eristonogar) and Benipur (now 
Bal3garh)‘weie swept away, and the police ofiioers had to take 
ref ege in boats. TEhe liomeless villagers poured into the town of 
Hooghly, where they found shelter in sheds erected on the site of , 

• T. Downy, CwuMet Bound tk* Bag tfBaogat, ie({e<~167e, p« 170 1 Hoiigw* 
.{Karjr, Yulo. 1, vol. I. 

t Calciitte Qsistto, 11th Oetobrr 1787, Sdaetiwn, 1,810. 
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ilM Mughal fort (the old court house).* The distress which ensued 
may he gathered from the report that ** the extent of injury that 
has been suriained is beyond human relief.** Ten years later, on 
' the 2l8t May 1833, the l>&modar again flooded the district, wash- 
ii^ away the bridges over the Saraswati at Triben! and over the 
Magr& Khdi at NaySsuai. Subsequently, in August 1844, the 
Dftmodur burst its banks and marginal embankments in 170 places 
and submerged the whole country between B&U Diwanganj and 
Dbani&khftli, the flood water spreading as far as Hooghly and 
Ohinsura and filling up the ditches and drains of those towns. In 
September 1845 the D&modar again flooded the south of the district. 
The Burdwan and Ghandemagore roads were under water in 
many places, and the lour suspension bridges were threatened with 
destmotion. The inner or zamindsri ddndAa were so completely 
destroyed, that their owners never attempted to repair them; after 
the floods not a stalk of paddy was to be seen for many miles; and 
the inundation was described by one ofScer as ** frightful.** A 
drought following the flood intensified the distress, and people 
began to migrate to Calcutta and Serampore for work; but, beyond 
advances of Bs. 500 to each of the Subdivisioual Magistrates of 
Dw&rhatt5 (now Serampore) and Jahandbad for the relief of 
argent oases of distress, no relief measures were deemed necessary. 

^ The continued ravages of the Damodar attracted the attention 
of Government, and after protracted enquiries extending over 
several years the embankments on the left bank were strengthened, 
while those on the right bank were abandoned for a distance of 
20 miles. Its flood water consequently poured over the western 
tract in thanas Jah&nabAd and Khanftkul, destructive inundations 
ooourriag in this locality in August 1856, in July 1859 (over 
267 square miles), in 1867, and in Angust 1885. The flood last 
mentioned was due to a oontinnous downpour of rain, which not 
only submerged the rice erops in the fields, but also caused high 
flo^ in the Hooghly, Eupn4r&yan, D&modor and Ow&rakeswar 
rivers. The embankments were hreaohed, and nearly the whole 
eonniiy laid under water. In the eastern portion of th&nas 
Jah&nkbftd (now Ar&mbftgh) and Kh&n&kul, the floods lasted for 
many days, whilst in several places they did not subside for over a 
month. It is an extraordinary fact that no loss of life from 
drowning was reported, but the health of the people suffered eon* 
riderably, for cholera broke out in some villages and malarial 
fever prevailed. The damage done to the oropa of. the affected 
traots was most sexii^ the rice orop over an area of 

fion Oalestto vd. V, ppk 667~Q0j TojabM*t 
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about 233 square miles being damaged or almost entirdj 
destroyed. Over two thousand houses were reported to have 
fallen, and half os many more were badly damaged,' the 
inmates betaking themselves for shelter to the houses of their 
more fortunate neighbours. The after effects on the flooded 
lands varied very much in different places. A fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt overspread many villages, but a deep layer 
of barren sand buried the cultivable soil of others. Government 
granted a sum of Es. 1,000 to relieve the most urgent cases 
of distress, and the Calcutta Central Committee contribdted 
Bs. 2,000 towards the same object, wliile Bs. 2,000 were advanced 
under the Agriculturists Loons Act, The Public Works 
Dopartment expended considerable sums in repairing the breaches 
in the embankments, and the Boad Cess Committee allotted 
Bs. 3,000 for the repair of village roods in the flooded tracts. 
These measures saved the labouring classes from any prolonged 
distress. 

A few years later the D&modar pouring through the Begun 
breach in Burdw&n scoured out a now channel for itself 2 to 8 * 
miles west of its old bod. 

Daring the present century high floods in the Damodor. 
were reported in September 1900, September 1901 and July 1900. 
The heavy rainfall from 27th to 29th July 1900 caused higii 
freshets in both the Damodar and the Dwarokeswor. Their 
overflow inundated th&nas Arambagh and KhanSkul, damaged 
more than 600 houses and destroyed the winter rice, while the 
Dw&rakeswar flooded the town of Arambagh. It must be re> 
membered, however, that the loss of winter rice in this ti’act is 
largely counterbalanced by excellent rabi crops, and in thana 
Kh&n&kul by extensive crops of b^ro paddy, the water for which 
is stored by means of dams across the river beds. 

The Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions are now protected 
from river floods by onibankmenis along the DSmodar and by the 
high western bank of the Hoc^hly river, but they are liable to 
suffer from the accumulation of water caused by excessive local 
rainfall, when the water, being unable to End an outlet into the 
rivers, wMch are themselves at a high level, and being inade¬ 
quately carried off by the silted-up drainage channels, sweeps 
over the lowdyiug fields and damages the standing crops. 

.. abnormal rainfall of July 1905, for instance, submerged parts of 
th&nas Dhani&khali, Polb& and Hooghly for several days, and 
damaged the winter rice crop .to -the extent oi eight ann a s 
in th&nas ChanditaU and fi^gur in the Serampore snb^vi* 
sion. 
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•Ywy little is known of any famines in tins distriot {vior to FAvnrtf. 
the period of Britiah role, ejj.f there is no record of its being FKminn 
affected by the terrible famine of 1671, which decimated Bihir ®J„*®*** 
and in which more than Iu0,0o0 persons ore said to have died in 
Patna town and its saborbs alone.* Scarcity appeared in 1710, 
and culminated in a famine the following year, which probably 
affected Hooghly; for it is stated that several thousand persons 
died in the interior for want of food, while in Calcutta the 
English East India Company distributed 600 maunds of rice 
among the poor and made special arrangements for importing 
rice from cheaper mart8.t 

Coming to the British period, Hooghly, in common with other 
ports of Bengal, suffered from the great famine of 17C9>70. 

This is evident from the jmoount of the Dutch Admiral Sto- 
vorinus, who visited Chinsura in 1709, and wroteThe dire 
effects of famine, too, were felt in Bengal. At Chinsura a 
woman, taking her two small children in her arms, plunged into 
the Ganges and drowned herself, not possessing or being able to 
procure anything to satisfy the raging hunger of her tender 
offspring. The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people; some of whom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
alive, were devoured by the jackals This happened in the town 
of Chinsura itself, where a poor sick Bengolesd, who had laid 
himself down in the street, without any assistance being offered 
to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals 
and devoured aLLve . . . This dreadful calamity was occasionedf 
partly by the failure of the rice-harvest the preceding year, but 
it may chiefly be attributed to the monopoly which the English 
hod made of the rice, which was reaped the season before, and 
which they now held at so high a price that the natives, most of 
whom could earn no more than one, or one and a half, stiver 
(penny) per day, out of which they had to maintain a wife and 
children, could not buy, for this tr^e of money, the tenth part of 
the rice they wonted, the consequences of which were that wh(fle 
families perished miserably.”^ This account of the mortality 
is confirmed by the ffkct Uiat in 1772 the Governor-General in 
Council reporied the mortality in Bengal as ^*at l^st one-third 
of the inhabitants of the province.^'^ 

^ i l l j , .1 , . .... .... 

* 'I. Comn^fitt Jt9und tit Jktf cf Stngal, 1869—1679, p. 986 and 

t AuMlt qf fit in fitnffta, Wibon, 1, p. 888; II, pp. 

t it. ^Uvorittiw, Vtgt^n ft Ht Xa^ I, pp. 159-8, 

I lietter to the Coart <f l}itvcto<«,'8rd lIoTeiiiler 177t, I.o., Huntat'a 
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In the following decade tiie famine cl 1783 affected HoogUy 
only indirectly; but the famine of 1788, in which 70,000 penwns 
are said to have died in Eastern Bengal, caused considezable 
distress, especially as in 1787 seTeral pargmas (then within the 
Burdwftn Collectorate) had suffered from a 8t<»rm and inundation. 
In July 1788 4,000 persona were in daily receipt of relief in 
Calcutta, and the Rsj& of Burdw&n filed a petition pleading his 
inability to pay his arrears of reyenue in consequence of the 
calamitous state his district.* 

FamiuM Since theo the district has not suffered from any widespread 
Mtn^. famine, though there have been periods of distress, as in 

1834,1837 and 1845, when some scarcity ensued from droughts 
succeeding floods. The worst of these years was 1837, when the 
price of food>graina rose 60 per cent, in spite of large importa-. 
tions from Purne&, Din&jpur and the United ProvinoeB, while 
crimes and docoities increased owing to distress among the lower 
classes. No relief measures of a special nature were, however, 
found necessary. 

Paniine of Hooghly does not appear to have suffered severely from the 
186 G. drought of 1865, but the imports being curtailed by the failure 
of crops in adjoining areas, the price of rice was greidly enhanced. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the district, in 
thana Jahan&bad, where the failure of the crops was most general, 
and where there was a large non-agrioultural population of the 
weaver caste. Here the distress was intensified by a flood in the 
rainy season of 1866 and by the number of destitute persons who 
flocked in from the western districts. Elsewhere the prosperous 
condition of the peasantry enabled them to tide over the famine 
without suffering the exteemity of nuseiy experienced in the 
neighbouring district of Midnapore. In August relief centres 
were opened at seven places in the JahbiAbid subdivision, and 
in September two more were opened at Fanduft and in 

the. east of the district. At Chiniura a committee of Tndiim 
gentlemen raised subscriptions to the extent of Bs. 6,000 and 
daily fed all paupers seeking reli^ from the 14th July to, the 
16th Oetbber. The aggngAte number of paupers thus relieved 
is reported to have exceeded 100,000. 0^ fnnda of (kg 
committee became ezhansted^ in the 'middle at Ootobet, and 
were then supplemented by a grant of Bs. 1,000 from t|ie 
Board of Bevenue. At UttsiiiAr&. and Seramporo riao miMmnTVff 
were organized by seveiat Indian gentlemen for sapplyiiig food, 

e ShvoI mss. Meeordi ^ Bemri •/ JbvMwa vol. ff- M, 149. 180.184; 
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ofotiimg and medical aasutanoe to the indigent, withont aariatanoe 
from the Government. A relief hoepital was opened in Hoogly 
and a temporary pauper hospital at Uttarpftrft. Induding Ohan- 
dfokonft and Ghital, which were then part of the distriot, the 
average daily number of persona in receipt of relief in the 
district was reported to be 646 in July, 6,242 in August, 6,741 
in September, 7,041 in October, 6,041 in November and 1,041 in 
December. 

The famine of 1874 did not affect Hooghly severely, the Fsoine at 
distress being conBned to the ncnrth of the district. Belief works 
were started, but the maximum daily average number of persona 
employed was only 1,911 in April 1874. Altogether, Bs. 2,20,000 
were spent in charitable relief, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief or employed in light laboui being 
60,234 in September. Since then there has been some local 
digress in Ar&mbSgh subdivision in 1883 and 1897 due to a 
partial failure of tbe crops. 

The above sketch shows that the part of the district moat LisbiH^ 
liable to scarcity consists of thanas Arftmb&gh and BbftnAkul, ^ 
which ore exposed to the floods of the Dftmodar almost every 
year. Even here, however, the peasants are generally compen¬ 
sated for the damage caused by floods by splendid crops of radi 
and ioro, which thrive on the Bilt*enriohed lands. The other two 
subdivisions are protected by embankments, and receive an abund¬ 
ant rainfall. Winter rice is the main crop, but it is supple¬ 
mented by numerous other crops, such as raii, vegetables or jute; 
while fruit orchards are numerous along the bania of riven and 
slreenns. The facility of transport by road, rail and river enables 
local produce to be brought to convenient marts; and the demand 
for it, caused by the proximity of Oabutts and other riparian 
towns, enables it to be sold at a good price. A large number of 
labourers also And employment in the mills, while there is an 
ever-increasing demand for labour in other industrial concerns 
along the banks of the Hooghly. The combined result is that the 
lower classes are exceptioimlly well equipped with powers of resis¬ 
tance agaiiut scarcity. 

The earliest earthquake of which there is any record during Rarth. 
the period of British rule ocourred on 6th September 1803, and 
shocks were felt in 1811, 1842, 1853 and 1869. The severest 
shocks occurred on 14th July 1886, when the semaphore tower at 
Ntifli fell down, and on 12th June 1897, when a few honses 
were destroyed. 

13ie disMct.does not lie within the regular track of oydones cr- 
and oyolmuo rtorms. Those thabdo ooonr are few in number and oxessa 
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bant either in May or Jane, when they precede the eoath^weet 
monsoon or more often in October- NoTember, when the soaih- 
west monsoon is retreating. These cyclonic formations, thoogh 
generating in the Bay of Bengal, ore to be distinguished fnm 
the osaal south-west monsoon storms that bring ndn to Bengal 
and from the land storms of Jaly and the winter months 
(December to March). 

The two most violent cyclones, of which there are recorded 
aoooonts, were that of 5th October 1864, which wrecked the 
port of Galoatta and brought down the tower of the Hooghly 
Church, and that of lOth and I6th October 1874, which, passing 
fromMidnapore northwards, swept over the Jah&n&bad subdivision, 
killing nine persons and a large number of cattle. Among other 
notable cyclones and cyclonic storms, may be mentioned that of 
21st May 1833, which lasted for six hours and drove up a large 
mass of salt water from the south; that occurring in June 1842, 
which wrecked a fleet of Government arsenal boats; that of 9th 
June 1869, which lasted for nearly a whole day; and that of 
27th November 1901. In the pre-Britiah period a hunicane on 
11th and 12th October 1737 is said to have sunk 20,000 boats in 
the Hooghly and to have killed 300,000 persons, but the numbers 
quoted seem much exaggerated. Tornadoes occur but rarely; but 
one that crossed Bhadreswar on 23rd April 1888 killed twelve 
persons. 

nsoDoms. Droughts are usually caused by the premature cessation of 
rains in September and October. They are infrequent in this 
district, but have been reported in the years 1834, 1837, 1845, 
1865,1867 and 1896, and also during the last two or three years. 
They affect the winter rice crop seriously and thus cause some 
temporary distress; but, on the other hand, they tend to nuAe the 
district healthier by decreasing dampness and water-logging. 

Buoars. The crops suffer much from blights, and though a general 

VW8, unknown, almost every year one crop or other is affected 

in some particular locality. Flights of locusts are fortunately 
rare, jimd do not make their appearance more than once in ten 
yean. They generally travel from the north-east and cause a 
little injury to the crops, but'Seldcon or never destroy them on a 
large soalev Comparatively Ettle damage is caused by wild 
animals, but wild pig dig up sugarcane and sweet potatoes, 
wantonly dedxoying more than they eat, while jackals also do 
damage to sugarcane and harm to its young shoots. 

Insects, however, often damage the crops very seriously, and 
their number is legion. Both dm and dmen plants are sometimM 
attaoked by. a mosquito-like insect and ace liaUe to a number of 
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o£her iofleot In the case of dman paddy, an inaeot called 

aJkbtii poJta eats aumy the tender leaTea of* the yonng plant, dis¬ 
appearing only mth heayy rain, ^/7h&a the ears are being 
formed, a black fly oocamonally attacks them in immense 
flnmbers, 50 to 100 being often counted on a single ear. In 1908 
the du 9 paddy was attacked by an insect which apparently was 
produced by the superabundant moisture in the fields. The 
insects were destroyed or driven away by sprinkling a small 
quantity of keroeene oil over the fields. Sugarcane is sometimes 
injured by wbite-ants, just after planting, and a little later the 
buds below the stalk are eaten away by a small grub called 
aaajeri. When grown, the canes are bored through by an insect 
that passes one stage of its life-history within the stem. Q^ie 
great enemy to plantains is a large black insect named antu-pokd^ 
which nestles on the crown of the root-stock and causes the plant 
to die. 

Potatoes sometimes suffer much injury from a species of red 
ant, which makes holes through the tuber. Ued ants also kill 
young brinjal plants, and the nursery seedlings are now and then 
attacked by green grubs resembling those which attack cabbages. 
Thread-like worms often grow inside the roots of sweet-potat^, 
injuring the plants. In cloudy weather thousands of small 
yellowish-green flies lay their eggs on pea pods, which grow into 
oaierpillaiB that eat up almost the entire substaoce of the pods. 
The leaves and buds of young tU (s^aamum) plants are sometimes 
eaten away by a blaok insect named thUtre pokd ; and young nm 
plants are attacked by a green caterpillar resembliDg that found 
on cabbages. 

Vegetable growths are a serious danger to crops and plants 
on lan^ which have not received an early ploughing. The dman 
paddy crops are subject to a disease called kddd»tnard (literally 
mud-killing), in the course of which a minute vegetable growth 
sonounds the lower part of the plant and destroys it in a few 
days. Fungi also injure the dtnan crops in years of excessive 
zain&U, when the field has not been properly ploughed. The 
Bombay sugarcane, a soft juioy variety, Uas practically gone out 
of cultivation owing to a disease called tiheud which appeared 40 
to 60 jears ago. The disease is said to have been due to 
fermentation induce 1 by microscopic vegetable growth in the plant, 
which reduced it to a rotten mass emitting a most disagreeable 
odonr. The Bombay species has now been genendly replaced 
by a hardier variety, the vdcisAdrd. The name also giv^ 

to' a dreaded potato duease whi<fii oauaes the ro^s to rot, after 
which the plant witheom. It is vmy prohaUy propagated through 
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the tuben, and is much aggiavated hj oontiiiuonB heavy diowais 
and high temperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato fields are totally destroyed by it, esuaing heavy lorn to 
the cultivator. Biinj^ plants sometimes suffer fxom a disesse, 
called tuhi-marA beoause it oauses the leaves to beoome like the 
leaves of the tuUi plant. Betd is subject to many diseases of a 
fungoid nature, some of which attack the leaves only and otheia 
the stalk and the whole plant. Of these, the which 

causes the joints to turn bhuA and rot, is especially injuxions. 
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OHAPTEB IX. 

CANALS, DRAINAGE AND BHBANKSIENTS. 

Canal irrigation in this diatriot if oarried on from atreama Omu. 
which have been ntilued for irrigation by letting water into 
them from the Eden Canal in the Biudwin district. This oanal, 
wfaioh is named after a former lientenaat-GoTernor of 'Bengal, 

Sir Ashley Eden, who opened it in Deoemher 1881, takes off 
from the Dimodar above Bnrdwin town and falls into the Xini 
Nadi and KSnft DAmodar at Jamfilpnr. Erom it the water 
of the D&modar is passed by means of wein and sluioes 
into several sUted-np channels, snob as the Eiantnl, Qhi&, 

•^AnA (or Ennti) and Etni DAmodar. The Eden Canal is 
olB8Bi6ed as a work for which nrither capital nor revenue aooonnta 
are kept, and was oonstmoted in order to bring a anpply of - 
fresh water for sanitary purposes from the DAmodar river into 
the natural riiannels and old riverbeds of the Bnrdwin and 
Uooghly di!>triots; for those districts having been visited in 1861-02 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fever which was attri¬ 
buted to the stagnant and insanitary condition of the water- 
ooorses. In 1873 the first step towards the oonstmotion of the 
was taken by opening out the head of the Eini Nadi, and 
ia 1874 outs were made oonneoting this channel with the EinA 
Dimodar and Baraawatl. The work was oarried out pieoemeal, 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a head sluice at Jujnti, 
admitting the water of the Dimodar to the Binki Nullah; 

(2) a weir in the Binki Nullah at Einchannagar, with a head 
(duioe admitting the water to the, Eden Cai^, which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly, parallel to the Dimodar 
river, delivered the water into the Eini Dimodar and Eini 
Nadi at Jamilpur, and (3) various subridiary works. There^aie 
also a out oonneoting Eini Nad! with the .Saraswatl near 
OopilnBgar, with the neoessary isolating works, and two distri- 
bolaries, which were constrnoted about the year 1896. 

The scheme was derigned as a wo^c of sanitary improve¬ 
ment, and not as an iriigati(m proj^; but the joaotice 
d irrigating from the sprang np very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a great demand for water 
arose and 20,000 acres of rice were irrigated by flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the acreage 
rose to 40,000 and 70,000 acres, respectively. So far, no water* 
rates had been charged, bat it had by this time become 
evident that a system of imgation on this scale could not 
bo carried on without involving G-ovemment in great expense on 
account of silt-clearing, management, distribution and other details 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was effected from 
the system of natural channels and nadii^ as well as from the 
canal itself, and t^e rights of Government in the beds of these 
channels were not established. A lengthy discussion ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars intei*e 8 ted should subscribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite pi*oposals were made by the Oomnussioner for 
the entertainment of a small special revenue establishment and 
the lovjnng of a water-rate at 4 annas a highA (».c., 12^th annas 
per acre). Water was to be supplied on agreements: but os 
agreements for a sufficient acreage (about 53,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter still remained unsettled, though some 
water was supplied. 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
a tentative system was introduced by the Executive Engineer 
and his subordinates, under which water was supplied under 
private agreements, entered into with representatives of 
the villages, on the condition that a number of -continuous 
villages submitted applications for water, stating the area to 
be irrigated and paying the watra-rates in advance, excess areas 
irrigated being paid for subsequently. The scheme succed- 
ed and developed into the present system of irxigatimi. Water- 
rate rules under the x)rovifflons 9 ! the Irrigation Act were issued 
in 1893, and revised rules appeared in 1898. Under these rules 
provision is made for the supply of water on the loog-lease ' 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas suiqilLed 
by single waterings. The system of advance payments, except 
for rrfthi and single Waterings, has disappeared. 

The annual receipts averaged Bs; 26,594 in the thzee years 
1962-03 to 1904-05, and Bs. 1^,385 in the three following -yeara 
1905-06 to 1907-08; while the annual expenditure aTetsuged 
B#. 39;3t^ and Be. 32,3^4, req>e^velyt .ihiia resulting in a 
deffpit* ^ ^he area irrigated averaged 27^35 acres in .fhefiii^ 
trieiinium, and 22,854 aoies in tiie aeoond (1905tQ6 to lOQ^^). 
The dehi^ase is due to intenticmal ; restriction of the 
irrigated area un acoount of* the uncertainty. of^.the supply 
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Um. the head dnioe at Jajaii: a aclieme is under conaden- 
tionfor theincreaie of thesapidy bjiheconatrootionof aweiraeroas 
the. D&modar river. 

Apart from its utilitj for irrigation, tibis work has proved 
benedoial, from a sanitary point ^ view, to the villages on the 
banks of the ohannels which it flashes, as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from tlie running stream of the D&modar. 

In December 1894 the District Board submitted acvMlisa. 
scheme for the canalisation of another dead river, the 
Kausikf, 18f miles long, and asked Government for a contribu* 
tion of half the cost. The Government expressed its willingness 
to uidertake the work on payment of half the cost, but, the 
estimate having been raised to Es. 72,000, the Board gave up the 
proposal. The scheme was revived on the application of the late 
B&bu B&m&charan Bhar of Haiipftl, a wealthy Oaloutta m&rchant, 
who generously offered a contribution of Ba 30,000, and subse¬ 
quently raised his offer to Bs. 35,000* The project has recently 
been sanctioned by Government, the estiirated cost being 
Bs. 60,259, and the work is under construction. The District 
Board has contributed Bs. 8,500^ towards the cost, and the 
baUnce is to be paid by Government. Schemes for canalizing 
other dlted-up chwnela are also being considered. 

The only drainage works l^ing entirely in the district Daa»> 
are those designed for the drainage of the Dankuui marshes. 

These marshes, which are about 12 miles long from north to south, ^Dkoni 
ore situated in the Serampore subdivision. They consist of aworkTr 
chain or series of Jhik, i.e., swamps wholly or partially covered 
with water, which lie between the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 

The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square miles drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 62 square miles form a basin, in the central part of which 
are the D&nkuni jhU» occupying an area of 27 square miles. 

This latter area was not only a res^oir for the rainfall which 
Mill over the 62 square miles, but the lowest part was nine feet 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being dnuned, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides flowed 
through the Baiffyabftti and Bally J^als and raised the level of 
water in the thih to 15 feet in the month of August, the beds of 
the/i(7« being about seven feet above mean sea-level, The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum bring lOjj 
sqnue miles and the maxhmum 77 square mdes, but*^ a part this 
doubtful zone was irregularly cultivated with cold weather crops 

Ihe ravages of Burdw&n fever having drawn attention to the 
unhealthy s^ of the distriot, BIr." Adley, was d^uted by 
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Goyenuneot in 1869 to report whether want of drainage had 
oamed or intensified the preyailing leyer» and if ao, how it oonld 
be rectified. Mr. Adley sabmitt^ two reports to 6oyenunent» 
dated the 26th June and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
ocmolnsiona he came to were the following(1) that the dietxiot 
stood in much need of drainage; (2) that tliia in a ^reat measure 
represented the cause of the feyer scourge; (3) that the xiyers and 
kh&li had seriously silted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering point of yiew, there was no difficulty aWt the drainage 
question; and (5) that if properly conducted, the mc^asures ought 
to be largely remuneratiye. Mr. Adley reoommended the redama* 
tion of the Dinkun^ Kstlift and B&jftpur swamps; the deepening 
of the khah and improvement of their emhouchures; the re-opening 
of the Kani Nadi: the adoption throughout the district of *high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
irrigation (md navigation ;* and the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion of Mr. Adley’s scheme—that for draining 
the D&nkuni marBh~-was approved of by Government, and in 1871 
the Drainage Act (Y of 1871) was passed, under which Gommis- 
sionerB wore appointed to carry out the work of draining the 
Dfinkuni jhiln. The works yrere commenced in January 1873, 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of:—(1) drainage channels, 16^ miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground in the middle of the jhih 
and leading to the Baidyab&ti £hal on the north and tho Bally 
Khalon the south; these two kha^ have also been partially 
straightened, widened and deepened; (2) two self-acting sluioes, 
one in each khul^ with three openings and double gates; and (3) an 
iroo-girdered two-spanned bridge over the Serampore-Ghaadital& 
. crossing. The total cost amounted to Bs. 3,97,395, which, with 
maintenance charges capitalised, have been recovered from the 
persons interested. The worl^ proved a great suooess from the 
first, all the available waste Irad being brought under cultivation 
within two years, while the annual report of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country, which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mortality, had become 
healthy' owing to their oompleticm. At present the flnnnftl 
chargee for repairs do not usually exceed Bs. 2,000; bat in 1903- 
04 &ey went up to Bs. 7,170, while in 1906-07 thayfellto 
Bs. 258. 

Bijapar ^louel Haig, who was deputed to make an engineeimg 
somy of thd district, proposed in 1873 to extend the Dftnkoni 
eoheme to other tracts in the south and submitted three 
drainage schemes, known aa the Howrah, Bftjipurand Amta 
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BMs. !]9ie Hownh tad Amti Aolieinet oonoem tbo Hovnh 
watrifA only, the Bijipar dninage erorki dnin the aoutfajem 
n^tienuty of Eriatonegar thkna in the Serampore aabdiTidon, hot ' 
he for the moat part in the Howrah diatriot. Theae worka were 
oonatnioted nndw the rerised Hraizuge Act VI of ]880, under the 
proviaiona of which a smidl drainage diannel west of Btmpor was 
alao oonatnioted in 1907-08 at a coat of Ka. 3,947. 

The Sanitary Drainage Act YIH of 1895 is in force in the 
diatriot, bat haa not yet been ntiUaed. It has been proposed 
recently to oanaliae part of the Knnti river nnder this Act, bat no 
final action has yet l^en taken in the matter. 

In a riparian diatriot such as Hooghly, embankments are of Emsahs* 
exceptional importance. The river Hooghly is not embanked on**"”* 
the west aide, aa its bank is aofSciently high and the towns are 
fairly well protected, bat along the other rivers there are a number 
of pnblio embankments, generally under the charge of the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintained 164 miles, 3,365 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and 6 miles of D 
dass embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost of repairing the former amounted to Bs. 34,328, and 
the repairs of the latter cost Bs. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dw&rakeswar and its branch the 
'Bankaril, there is a continuous line (No. 6;, 5 miles 250 feet long; 
and on the right bank of the DwaziAeswar and its other branch 
the Jhomi, there is another continuous line (No. 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is a circuit embankmeot 
(No. 20), 13 miles 5,108 feet long, beginning at the inner point of 
biforcation of the Sankarft and Jhnmi, going round on the inner 
dronit and terminatings again in that point* The aggregate 
length of the three Dwfiiakeswar embaxikments is thos 80 miles 
8,278 feet. 

The river D&modar has a continnous line of high embankments 
on the left bank, 106 milM 1,114 feet long (No. 32), of which 41 
itailes 3,494 feet are in the Hooghly distrid;. It has also on the 
right bank six detached embankments with a total length of 47 
miles 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 4,250 feet are in the Hooghly 
^striot (Nos. 36 and 37). The left embankment of the Dimodor 
being oontinaoas for mcue than one hundred miles, haa been pro¬ 
vided with many riaioee to allow for irrigation and the oatlow of 
inland dsainage* Amoi^ these alamee may be mentioned that at 
Xamaroli opnatxoeted in 1883-84 ai a ooat of Ba 5,451; a channel 
inaide the rioiee was exoavjatad in 1889-90 at a ooi^ of "Ra. 4,659. 

Tha Kitti Nad!, the iCloADftinodar, the Saraswatl and the 
Bi^nl^l^yain (left bank), have samlndiri ambankmenta at variooa 

' . K 2 
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places. To prevent parta of AmU and Knfltauagar thanes Wng 
flooded at times of heavy rainfall, the aamlndixi bdndht on the 
left bank of the Madaria Khal axe being remodelled ftncaxmilea 
from Dilakhas to Feme (in the Howrah distiiot), at a cost of 
Bs. 30,000 The aamindari bAmd^i are, aa a ride, in' a state 
of disrepair. 

of The neoessity for embankments in this district hM long* been 
recognized, and they date back to a period anterior to British 
. rale. It was, in fact, considered to be a duty of the sandndars 
‘*to secure their lands from inundation by repairing the embank¬ 
ments.The co'M; of rapairing the ttfndAc was known as puihimA 
and was realLsed by the zamindara from the tenants concerned. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
embankments were in existence in Hooghly, the most important 
being within the BurdwAn B&j estate, which owned those along 
the D&modar, those on the Dwftrakeswar and the Silai, and 
those on the Ajai river. In 1178 BJ9. (1771-72 A.D.), the year 
after the great famine, the total pulbandU charges of the Bftj were 
assessed at Bs. 50,000. The B&j& having f^en into arrears in 
the pa 3 anent of land revenue, the Government took charge (ri 
the estate for several years^ and entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Eraser for the repair of the embankments. The otmtcact 
expired in 1763, and the Government thmi decided to make a ' 
eetdemmit with the B&jfl» being mere egreeaUe to the 
samindari oonatitntion,” and assessed the pm&>andi charges at 
Bs. 60,000. This assessment was oonflxmed at the deoenmal end 
permanent settiementa and was deducted from the Biji*a total 
land revenue. The BAjk oooaaionally entered into oontreote 
with Europeans for the execution of the neoeamry repair^ ag., 
with Mr. Marriot in 1800. ISie appointment of the latter wm 
at first ^[uestioned by the Board, which auhaequently flowed 
advances to be made to him. 

The upkeep of the embsnkmentn under Uiia qrstem appears to 
have been inefficient, and tiie adm<»utioo8 of the Board of 
Bevenue were not infr^uently conveyed to the lUjft through the 
Collector. At longth, their neglected state necessitated the forma¬ 
tion of a special omnmittee to take oare of them: In December 
1803 and March 1804, we find the Btj& comfhdning of its 
requisitions. As a further meesuxe for their improvement 
Bogulatioo VI was passed in 1806. When the Bi^'s estates 
cl Mandalgh&t (Howrah) and OhitwA (GkitAl, Mldnapore) wake 
sdd. his assessment was reduced to. ricoa Bs. 63,742. . At length, 
wearied with annual demsiriU for rspaiis (the oort of wlrioh now 
and then exceeded the amount a ss imo d), the B4|l enga^ kk 
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-]826 to pay that emn as rsTenue on condition that G^OTeniment 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no reliahle record distingaiahing 
Goremment trom tiie samindAri bAwihi ; and in May 1835, the 
Sapeiint^dent of Embankments remarked that, owing to the 
gradual disrepair and decay of the latter, every suocessiye flood 
did more and more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments*(1) Qanguridt river embank* 
ments; (2) 5irAotitor par^tfira, boundary embankments; (B)Ordm- 
hhert, village boundary embankments; (4) Fdri^ second embank* 
ments; (5) Hd»9idh^ oreek embankments ; (6) Khdt, cross embank¬ 
ments in creeks and nuHahi\ (7) Jnl-nikdaif drainage embank¬ 
ments; (8) Masonry sluioes; (9) BoU or wooden sluices. In 
1836, the embankment question was taken up in earnest by the 
Qovemment. The Superintendent was ordered to examine ^the 
records of the Collector’s office and ascertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the somindars 
and a committee* was ordered to meet at Hijili and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1837*38 to eonsider all points connected 
with the existing system. A. marked improvement was observ¬ 
able by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the outs formerly made by the ryots. 
In 1846 another committee was appointed to report on the whole 
aubjeot of the embankments of the Bengal rivors; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bdndAg should be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the Dftmodar continued to play 
havoo with its banks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in nnmerous places nearly every year, «j^., 25 breaches took place 
inl847, ]4in 1849, 56 in 1850, 45 in 1852 and 28 in 1854. 
Large anms had to be spent in filling up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening the embankments, and the question 
of maintaining them was thus forced on the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. After a prolonged enquiry, it was decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
embankments for 20 miles, retaining only such embankments os 
were situated at angles and curves of the river where the ouxtent 
bore directly upon the land. These orders were carried out before 
the flood season of^ 1859. After further enquiries which lasted 
several yean, the lientenant-Govemor in May 1863 expressed 
his oinnion that the removal of the right embankment had been 
a judicious measure, that wha£sver pcutial damage might have 
b^ sustained 1^ the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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omipazed with the injaij and deTaetation formerly produced 
the sadden and violent iiroption of the liver bnratiog its embank* 
mentsy and that the general fertility of the area snbjeot to inun¬ 
dation had been greatly increased. Since then, ^e Dftmodor, 
being unrestrained by embankments along its western book, has 
made a large breach at Begnft in Bnrdwftn, and has poored 
through it over the eastern half of th&nas ArAmb&gh and Kh&n&* 
knl, oaosiDg immense damage to the winter crops. €K>vemment 
has lately decided to close breach by a weir* 
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CHAPTER X 


EKNTA WAGES AND PEICES. 

0a 9H reats are paid for praoticallj all the land under oultivation Bim. 
in Hobghljr, but rents in kind ore paid for leases of gordens and 
fishery rights, and also oooasionally for lands newly brought 
under oultivrttion and for chnf lands. The system called hh&g or 
by which tenants pay a portion of the produce ofHheir 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tenants wishing to sub¬ 
let their lands frequently demand produce rents, but the under¬ 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. The general level 
of cash rents is high owing to the keen competition for land 
and the value of the land itself, the cultivators getting good 
prices for their produce and thus being able to hold out for a high 
rent for their unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793. The following figures, which 
are abstracted from Colleotors’ reports, though not applicable 
to the whole district, may, however, be quoted for the purposes 
of comparison. 


B 

SaH CZASS. 

Suna CftASS. 

— 

Sugar* 

caoe. 

n 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 


Bs. A. 

Eg. A. 

Rfa Aa 

Bffo Aa 

Ra. A. 

Rg. A. 

Rt. 

1788 

8 0 

8 4 

1 8 

8 0 

2 4 

1 8 

ta« 


r 8 0 

1 IS 

1 47 


rs 8 



1887 

\ ** 

to 

to { 


i to 

to 7 

8 to 4 


(.2 4 

8 0 

1 8) 


(.8 18 

8 8} 


1880 

7 8 

8 0 

4 8 

7 8 

6 0 

4 8 

all 




f 





187D 

18 0 

9 0 

6 0^ 

to 1 

9 0 

8 18 

18 10 14 




1 

18 Oj 






(Infarior.) 

(tf ulbeny and tobacco.) 



rio 8 







1901 

] to. 

>6 4 to 6 18 

Ba.l8 to Ba.80. 

18 to 84 


(.18 0 

i 1 
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From the above table it irill be apparent that there waa no 
appreoiable rise in rents for uearljr half a oentorj after the 
Permanent Settlement. The country was subject to floods; the 
means of communication had not been improved, and there 
w. s no great demand for more land on the part of ooltivators. 
After 1837 came a period of prosperity. Boads and railways were 
opened; the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of embankments; a keen demand for land grew up; and, with 
the increase in the price of food>grains, the rates of rent began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th century the rents of rice 
lands had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
specisl crops had increased four to six times. A sudden check to 
agricultural progress was, however, caused by the virulent epide¬ 
mics of Burdw&n fever. Hundreds of villages were dedmated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators. Local labour became 
scarce; and in the affected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A better knowledge of the rent laws amoi^ 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combined result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
people have now recovered from the effects of the Burdw&n fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-graiiis 
and of jute, and greater faoilitieB for disposing of agricultural 
produce, have led to an increase of rent ratra. The increase has 
been most noticeable in the case of jute lands owing to the grow¬ 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, such as potatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco. There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rice land^ and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decroased. 

In the tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from Brily to 
Triben!, urban conditions prevail; and behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles in width. In these portions of the district the 
rates of wages differ from those common in the more rural th&nas, 
the wages ol mon-servantS' being Es. 3 to Bs. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Bs. 2 to Ba. 3 and of cooks Bs. 6 to Bs. 7, besidea 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to two pice 
for shaving and two to four pice for hair-cutting; while a 
washerman's charge is Bs. 3 to Bs. 3-8 per hundred artidea. 
The monthly wages of a syce or cooly average Bs. 7, of a 
common mason or carpenter Rs. 16, and of a common blacksmith 
Ba. 15 to Ba. 20. 

]'n the mofussil wages are naturally a little lower. Among 
agricultural labourers, kmkdnSt or permanent servants, get 
Be. 1-8. to Bs. 2-8 monthly, Mdes food and dothing^; wMe 
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. ntAJurs or labourers emplojed temporarily during tibe weeding and 
reaping seasons get 4. to 5 annas a day, besides a light meal 
at midday. The wages of oaipentexB or blaoksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent, less than in the towns. Thatohers get 5 to 6 annas per 
diem in addition to their midday meal; barbers charge a pice per 
head; washermen are few in number, the women generally wag¬ 
ing the dothes of the family. Aboriginal field-labourers get less 
. than local labourers, being paid a half to three-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, e.^., grain or 
vegetables, is disappearing and now sarviYea only in out-of-the- 
way villages and in the Arambfigh subdivision. In rural tracts, 
however, watchmen are often paid ha bundles of paddy for 
Watching the crops. 

The figures in the following table, which shows the daily 
wages entered in the accounts of an estate at Tarakeswar, ^ of 
interest as showing the rise which took place between 1845 and 
1872. 


Yiab, 

Thatchers. 

Carpenters 
and hlach- 
smiths. 

EfiiiStu or 
Ssld-lAbonrers 
(eiclniiTe of 
food and 
clothing^. 

Reapers and 
other day- 
labonnia 




Aa. P. 

As. P. 

As. P. 

As. P. 

1845 



a 0 

8 0 

0 6 

1 8 

1864 



2 6 

3 6 

0 7* 

1 6 

1869 


t • 

3 0 

4 0 



1864 



8 8 

4 8 






1 8 

6 8 

1 4 

2 0 

1872 


• •• 

6 6 

6 6 

1 4 

2 6 


The slack season for labour extends from April to the middle of 
of June, when, the rabi crops being off the fields, very little labour 
is requi^ except for ploughing at looking after sugarcane and 
boro paddy. In the towns too there is less demand for labour in 
miUs, factories and other industrial concerns. During the rains 
sowing and weeding require a large labour force, but the real 
working season begins, towards their dose, with the cutting and 
threshing of jute and the reaping of duo paddy. Work of all 
frfnda is in full Bwing in the winter months (Ootober-Kardt). In 
V the towns thrae ia a constant demand for labour at this time, not 
only in the mUla arid factories, but also for brick-making, while 
in the rural tracts the reainng of the winter rice and rabi oKopu, 
as wdl as work in gardens and orchards, provides employment 
igit the suiplus labour available. 

















Pbiobs. 

Food* 

grains. 
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Generally apeaking, the indigenona dajr-laboareza 'work in the 
fielda, while the opeiatiyea in milla are moatljr Oxiyfta or men irom 
up-oonntxy. There ia yeiy little emigration, but immigranta are 
unmerona, forming, iodeed, a larger proportion of tibie popula¬ 
tion than in any regulation district of Bengal outside Howrah 
and the 24-PaTganas. Maid-seryanta oome from B&nkurft, oooka 
from B&ukar&, Midnapore and Orissa, aeryants from B&nkur&, 
Orissa and up-country, coolies from up-country and Orissa, agri¬ 
cultural and earth-work labourers from up-country, Ohot& Nfigpur 
and the Sant&l Parganas. There is a general complaint of the 
insufficiency of the supply of labour. During the winter months, 
the labour question often becomes acute, and instances haye been 
known of crops rotting on the fielda and looms stopping for 
want of workers. The difficulties caused by the deficiency of 
labour are further aggravated by epidemics of malarial feyer that 
break out from November to Fabruary, reduciiig the number of 
workers and diminishing the working capacity of those who 
survive. This scarcity of labour is no new feature in the 
economic history of the district. Even in the early part of the 
19th century lal^ur could not be had for work on roads and 
embankments, except at exorbitant rates. The superintendents of 
those works were loud in their complaiats on this score, and were 
somewhat ind^naot with the district authorities for not forcing 
people to work for them at their own rates. 

The main crop is Aman or winter paddy, which is reaped and 
threshed from December to the middle of February; consequently, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
rapidly according to the outturn of the harvest, the state of the 
market, etc., until the maximum is reached in the rainy months 
of July and August. With the harvesting of Am paddy, the price 
of rice falls, to rise again before the reaping of the Aman crop, 
the rise being brisk if the hman harvest is expected to be bad, and 
alow if a good crop ia expected. From November prices dedUne 
until the minimum is reached in February. Ful^ thedhief 
tadi crops, axe harvested between Jonuaxy and March, and 
are' consequently cheapest in February and March. Of these, 
MetAri (Lathyrua aotivna) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest classes. The pulse commonly consumed in this 
district, and, in fact, throughout the whole of the Burdwin 
Division, is Mi (Phueolus Boxburghii), which being harvested 
in January, ia cheapest in Fehruaxy. Wh^ is grown on a small 
aoale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, depends on 
the rates prevailiug elaewhete; as a rule, it sells at a cheap rate in 
March and April 
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The Tegetsblei oommonly oonsamed are pototoee, hrinjalB* MitcaUft. 
plaptains (auiipe)) and pmtaU, Potatoes are gathered in Febraaij* 

March, and prioM mle lowest in Maroh. Biinjals ore oheap 
throughout the winter months, and kiuch-kaidt (aoripe plaptnins) 
in the rainy season; patah (Triohosanthtu dioioa) appear in the 
maxhet in March, becoming cheaper and cheaper till June. 

Among fruits, mangoes are most popidar owing to their quantity 
and wide distiibution, and are eaten by all dassea, both rich and 
poor. The season extends from the middle of April to the middle 
of dune, the cheapest month being May. Of other aitides, 
molasses and mustard oil are cheapest from February to ApxU, 
though the price of the former is materiuUy affected by imports 
from Java. The prioe cf salt is generally uniform throughout 
the year; and so is that of gkX or dsrified butter, but its price is 
often enhanced during marriage seasons, specially in the summer. 

The table below give a sufiSdent indication of the rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (the prices being shown in seers 
per rupee) during the period for which figures are available. 


Average o( ymn. 

Rice 

(Common), 

Wheftt. 

Gram. 

Salt. 


Sn. 

8r». 

Sn. 

Sra. 

1798-1818 (81 yean) 

40*00 

60-60 

60-60 

••f 

1861-1866 (6 ywra) 

81*00 

81-4- 

28*7i 

10*60 

1866-1870 (ditto) ... 

20*84 

81*86 

17*14 

9-82 

1891-1876 (ditto) ... 

16-94 

14*64 

18*74 

8-78 

1676-1880 (ditto) ... 

14*40 

18*89 

16*48 

900 

1881-1886 (ditto) ... 

16-59 

16*67 

18*87 

18*48 

1 S*16-1880 (ditto) ... 

14*86 

18*96 

1716 

10*76 

1891.1696 (ditto) ... ». 

11*86 

12-96 

16*08 

10*69 

1896-1900 (ditto) ... 

10*96 

10*97 

18*69 

9*97 

1901-1906 (ditto) ... 

9*98 

10-84. 

12*64 

18*16 

1906-1907 (8 yaara) .. 

7*40 

6*50 

9*46 

16*17 


i 

These figures diow that during the lost half century, prices 
have been enhanced threefdd. If further proof be needed 
of the change which has taken {dace, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
prioe of rice for the year rose to 12*86 seers per rupee, the 
GoUeotor reported that if the prioe of ordinary rice wwe to 
rise as high as 13 seers per rupee soon after the winter hamst, 
it should be considered as a warning of approaching famine; 
and in hia opinion, Government relief iterations would become 
neoessaxy when the prioe of inferior rice rose beyond 12 
aeexaa xnpee. During 1906 and 1907, however, the avwage 
> prioe of common rice waa lees than 7| seers per mpee, without 
any reliel measures being deemed neoessaxy. 
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There has been a similar rise in the price of other articles 
snoh as gh\^ oil, fish, meat (goat>, vegetables, and fruits, also cloths, 
kerosene <^, wood, bamboos, straw, brick and lime. There 
has been, however, a IsU in the prices of salt, sugar and tea. 
The cheapening of sslt is mainlj due to changes in the duty 
levied by Government. In 1882 the rate of duty was reduced 
from Bs. 2-8 to Bs. 2, was raised again to Bs. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down to Bs 2 in 1903. Since then the tax was 
reduced to Be. 1-8 in 1905 and to Be. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail prices still further. The fall in the price of sugar is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produc¬ 
tion. 

Matibiai. The rural portion of the district has long been famous for its 

TioH.' fertility. Towards the close of the 18th century the Burdaim 
s imind&ri within which it was then included, was described by 
Mr. (Sorishtad&r) J. Grant as *‘the rich zamindftri,” “the 
enlarged, compact and fertile zamind&ri,*’ “ a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present 
century,” etc. These remarks were echoed by Mr. W. Hamilton, 
according to whom it had “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its dimensions, it may be reckoned the most produc¬ 
tive territory in India. ”* After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by floods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in Bengal. 
The cultivators, who are mainly Kaibarttas, Sadgops and Sheikhs, 
rank among the best cultivators in Bengal, being hard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. Utilizing every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, seUing their produce with a 
shrewd knowledge of the current rates, they moke the best of 
their resources. They further add to their income by working in 
the mills during the riack months, by catching fish, by raising 
Mt trees, vegetables and herbs on homestead lands, and ro forth. 
Their women, too, assist by husking paddy and cleaning rice, by 
helping in firiiiog, etc. 

The reports of the local officers confirm this impression of 
material well-being. As far back as 1848 the Magistrate remark¬ 
ed that during a tour in the district he had not met with a 
single patch of uncultivated land, and added that the number' 
of bride buildings in every village, the comfortable appearance 
-of the dwellings, and the many articles of foreign manufacture 
which the inhabitants possessed, were sufficient evidence of their 


• BueHfiUM 0/ BiaaottM, 1820 . 
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being, a proi^rous and indtutiioiiB zaoe>i Forty yean later, 
(in 1888), after a spedal enquiry regarding the oondition of the 
lower olaases, the then Collector, Mr. Toynbee, remarked:— 
"The generol result of the enquiries made is to show condusively 
that in ♦ibia district all classes of the peasantry eat twice a day 
and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Here and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always get two meals 
a day, but as a rule even they, the poorest of the poor, do so. 
No single instance of emaciation or disease due to want of food 
came to light during any of the enquiries. As regards clothing, 
the wants of the poorer cliiases are very limited and are suffi¬ 
ciently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and warmer clothing would be acceptable, specially to 
their children, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the agriculturil classes 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they are most of them in debt to their wah^'an; but this 
impecuniosity and indebtedness are due not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence. They spend far more 
on social and religious ceremonies than they can afford, and think 
little of a life-long debt so long as they can secure the gratifica¬ 
tion of the moment. Labour is abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child doet not get all material wants 
fully satisfied, it is their own fault. 

"Perhaps the pooiest ctaso ii the district is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of 
Manchester goods. Mr. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Seram- 
pore, says of them that they “eat twice a day pretty regularly, 
but in some cases with considerable difficulty.’* The chief effect 
on them seems to be that they have to eat a coarser kind of 
rice t.V>a.n they used to oat and that they are more hopelessly 
indebted to their then before, in fact, they are "little 

more than half as well off as they used to be.” Many of them 
find work in the European jute mills in the Serampore subdivi¬ 
sion, and there earn high wag^ but the majority are too fond ^ 
of their homes to leave them and seek employment elsewhere; 
they struggle on and exist, and are therewith content. The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Augeon support the 
general result of the local mofussil enquiries, the conclusion 
•jxivod at being that the physical condition of the artisan group 
was the worst, while the general health of cultivators and 

labourers aj^peai^ about equ^. . 

" The conditimi the poorer classea in this district, compared 
with that ol the same dasses in England, may unhesitatingly 
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be deaoribed as superior io every xeqpeot. There is no such thing 
as want or starvatioD among them and not one individual who 
does not know when he rises in the morning how or where be 
will proouie food for the day. Their wants are few and easQy 
satisfled; the climate in which they live and all their surround¬ 
ings are enervating and to our view demoralising; ambition they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
but, judged from their own point of view and by their own 
standard, they are prosperous and contented, and I doubt not 
that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
would gladly change places with them. I have not oonsidered 
it necessary to give any figures in support of a conclusion which 
is BO potent to every observer, and which has year by year 
imprest itself more and more on my mind' sinoe 1 came to the 
district nearly five years ago.” 

During a special enquiry about the prevalence of liquor- 
drinking in the distriota of Hooghly and Howrsh in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same condnsion. The 
twenty years which have since elapsed have produced little change, 
the Board of Bevenue remarking in their Administration Report 
for 1907-08, that ”in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
other portions of Burdwftn, the high wages earned in mills and 
factories, as well as the fertility of the sdl and greater j^ujilities 
for communication, enable the people to maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there haa been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of the hitherto depressed dsss of weavers has improved. 

It appears tdo that the indebtedness of the peaa<intry is not 
BO great as elsewhere. Statistics of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to o^vation, they 
find so many avenues of em^yment, and are mostly so thrifty, 
that the percentage of indebted ryots is believed to be lower 
tbitTt in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah. Among the 
Eaibarttas and Sadgopa loans and mortgages among fellow 
oaste-men are common, but by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable time is allowed 
for the repayment of interest ipid oapitaL In other oases loans 
ate tsken from petty shopkeepers, but most tenants, thanks 
to the good prices riiqy obtain iat their produoe and the trans¬ 
ferability of their rights in land, get good oredUt from 
tfi mni. lAndlords, too, generally avoid Uiigstioii with their 
tenanta on account of t^ provisions of the Boigal Tenancy 
Aot» TQI of 1885, wfaieb are wall known to the psuotpid 
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oalUyatozB. Indeed, tbe landloida, wbo come from tlie middle 
oUflBes aod are more or less mendj rent-reoeiTois, borrow more 
and are compaiatiyely more indebted than \h&jeth»raiyatB, 

There is, ho'^ver, a reyene side to this bright piotnre. As 
Colonel Crawford has remarked: -**If the distiiot, as a whole, 
is rich and prosperous, it is a prosperity which is purchased with 
human lives. The inhabitants are essentielly, like the conies, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile soil, which grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, is not the kind of country which breeds 
a race of strong men. . . Fever is almost universal. The 
fertile rice lands grow not rice alone, but breed malaria with 
equal success . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 
the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of a more sturdy population from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course. of time, 
gradually die out.’* 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. 

In no distriot of Bengal except Howrah is the proportion of 
persona engaged in industrial occupations so large or of agri¬ 
culturists so small. The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 53‘8 per cent, of the population are supported bj agri¬ 
culture, 20*3 per cent, by various industries, 3 8 per cent, by 
professions, and 2*5 per cent, by trade. Of the agriculturists, 
rent-payers aggregated 503,061, or more than 97 per cent., and 
the number of rent-receivers represented less than 3 per cent. 
Besides these, there were 48,794 agricultural labourers, of whom 
24,504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
rent-payers and rent-receivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The following are the numbers of 
actual workers among those engaged in the other principal occu¬ 
pations General labourers (46,934), fishermen and flA-dealers 
(13,072), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workers (11,961), jute 
miU operatives (10,932), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312). 
The proportion of aotu^ female workers is generally somewhat 
small, but it is over 50 per cent, in the case of servants, rice 
pounders and vegetable sellers, neuziy 50 per cent, in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers ^nd grain dealers, and more 
than 25 per cent, in the case of general labourers. The 
general prosperity of the community is indicated by the com¬ 
paratively number of mendicants (4,998) and their de¬ 
pendant's (2,072). 

Fishing is an occupation followed by a considerable number 
of members of the lower castes, especially Bigdis, KdbarttM 
(JaUy&l a^dTiyars, for firfi is a^^sjiijemand. It is eaten by 
all classes, except Yal^navasr widows of the higher dosses, and a 
few others ; and it is one of the few luxuries, if it oan be called 
a luxury, that the cultivator allows himself and bis family. 
are j^ntifd in the win ter months, when thQ . local supd^w 
supplemented Jby'Tmports IS^ the HTOg^^jgduaxy ana Ihe 
PacfcA, froin Bihftr and jShlgaipur. Hence, except on marriage 
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'dajfl, (colled tagan^h)^ the price xemains fairly ttniform at this 
aeoaon of the year. The price ia higher daring the iteins, when 
are abundant, bat moat other fiah are acoroe on account of floods. 

YariouB kinds bf^fii^ng^ i^lemento jsre used, of j^oh the 
chief are :—^in rivers and lai^e jd/, huri Jd it 

and d rag nets ; in afoggiah stre ams, bam boo weirs and oast nelbs ' 
.; “*Tnnanka and ponda, oast nets and bam boo tra ps 
jgo/w/ . Speoifd impISffiSnts are used for o itching hilsd^jirnt 
andma4rj^, such as and, ioj, fishing vutE ^ 

and line ia popular, the best hooks being generally impor¬ 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhani&khftli, but the 
workmen appear to have died off. 

Fresh fish ia always preferred, but the lower classes eat fish, 
mostly of the smaller Iduds, dried in the sun {$utki)f Fiah 
rearing is practised on a mnall scale. The impregnated eggs 
floating near the shallow edges of a river are collected and 
sold at the rate of Bs. 5 to Es, 8 per hdndi or laige pot. They 
are hatched in shallow ponds, and the small fiy, when sufficiently 
lai^, are caught, sorted and put in different tanks, or sold 
to hawkers, who carry them about for sale. Eggs and spavm 
are caught for this purpose in the Hooghly and B&modar, 
a task which gives the fishermen employment during the slack 


season. 

' During the period of Mughal rule, S&tgaon, and, after itsivocs. 
decline, Hooghly, were the chief porta of West Bengal and 
contained numerous depdts for the merchandise exported by 
Europeans and others. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the mofussil, but in course of time several industries grew up 
in the towns and their neighbourhood. A mong t he pn^upts jof 
the mofussil may be mentioned oil, sugaz'^nd called 

batter)7'^fii(£ were produced in large jjuantitms. Goaxse hemp 
and gunnies axe also speoially"'^meQtioned as being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable (|uaYitities, and they therefore must 
have been produced in many neighbouring villages. Both in 
the mofussil and in the towns cotton-weaving and tusser-weay- 
ing flourished, Mr. W. Clav ell InHis^ of Cfi'e Trtide of 

Suglg spemaily^notlShg” 

weavers wKd weave cotton (^th, andoollon and Teswr or Merba 
of severa ^~^riy C*‘ Ba^silk and wrdi^ht silk were also ex- 
ported Srom Hooghly ; but it is not dear whether tnoy were 
the products of the dikrict. It seems, however, certain that 


• Dimry of Hf, Hodgot, Yolo, Vol, II, p. SS9. Woltcr CUtoU wri Chief o: 
Uoogbly from 167S to 1676 A, D ' 
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in the 16th and 17th oenttxiies it had sevexal indigenous in¬ 
dustries of importanoe, which were fostered and developed bjr 
the trade of the Europeans. According to Thomas Bowrey, the 
Portuguese resideot in Hooghly town^ though mostly very poor, 
were also employed in various handiorafis, such as knitting 
stockings of silk and cotton, baking bread, prc .aring sweet¬ 
meats from fruit, viz., mangoes, oranges, lomous, ginger, myro- 
balans, etc., and making pickles from mangoes, lemons, etc.* 
They also made a kind of cheese - on industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Baudel cheese, 
are made and sent to Calcutta. 

During the first half of the 18th century £iuropean trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourii^hed, for though the 
English East India Company had removed their head-quarters to 
Caloutt a, their trade mth this district did not fall off materially, 
while the trade of the French increusod considerably. A check to 
this industrial development was caused by the inroads of the Mar- 
ftthfis and the wars waged from 1741 to 1757, but with the 
establishraont of British supremncy after the battle of Plassey 
and the oessioa of Burdwau and lloogbly in 1700, a new era 
began. 

During the early years ot British rule (1700-1840), the 
principal indl;^tries and mamif.iotures of the district were carried 
on either under direct European supervisiou, or 'with advances 
made by European capitalists. The East India Compauj' them¬ 
selves traded in cotton, silk and jute fabrics, besides sugar and 
indigo, and had fiictories or commercial residents in the mofus- 
sil for their manufacture and purchase. They endeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “interlopers’’, t.a., rival 
non-official Europeans, could not settle in the mofussil -without 
the special permission of die Qovomor-Ceneral. These res¬ 
trictions were gradually relaxed In 1798 non-officials were 
allowed to trade in all articles except piece-goods and military 
and naval stores; in 1833 Parliament deprived the Company 
of all their oommercLal privileges ; and by 1836 the commercial 
residonciea of the Government were abolished, thus opening up • 
the district to private enterprise. 

In the district, as now constituted, oommeroial resideuts of the 
Company were stationed at Goiighor near Magr& and at HaripAl 
in the Serampore subdivision, the factory having been moved 
there from Bftjbalh&t about 1790. Each of the residencLes 
had out-&otorieB subordinate to it, the boundary between the 

a TA* OoumtrUt romtd ih* Say Snyat, 166tf-79, pp« 1£« d. 
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two the xood paaBing from Nayflaani through GolAghor 

to Burdwftn. The trade of Dlwiuganj on the Dw&rakeawar 
appeara to have been earned on by river with Ohat&l in the 
reaidency of Badh&nagar, whidb. in 1795 woa desoribed aa the 
p<»tt of the latter place, and of Ehirpfti and GhaDdTakon& (both in 
the Gh&tfil sabdiviaion of Midnapore).* Silk and cotton doths 
oj^ear to h&ve been the chief articles of manuiucture, bat at 
GoUghor a trade in hemp and jute was carried on. Silk and 
cotton fabrics, to the annual value of ten lakhs, ere sold to have 
been manufactured under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually declined, and the post of resident was abolished 
about 1830, while the buildings and dies were sold o£E between 
1830 and 1836. The main cause of the ooUapse in the cotton 
industry was the competition of Manchester goodv, which,* it was 
reported, could be sold at less than half the price of the doths 
made at the Company's factory. 

During this period uon-ofEdal Europeans were mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Indigo 
appears to have been introduced into the district as early as 1780,— 
according to one account, by Mr. Frinsep—and the industry 
must have been well establi^ed by 1793, when some extensive 
indigo works were offered for i^e at Bishri.f In 1795, 
Kegulation EETTT was passed to settle the relations between 
the ryots, the indigo-planters and the Government. Towards 
the end of that century the cultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and a number of factories were started in the mofuasil. 
The dii^utes and disturbances caused by the planters' 
encroaching *on each otheris rights led Government in 1800 
to pass orders that no European should establish a new 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood of an existing one: this 
role was not withdrawn till 1830. The natives, moreover, were 
hostile to the industry, and assaults and riots were not infre¬ 
quent. During 1832-43, indigo factories were in existence at 
Ghanditalft, B&nsberi&, Hosn&b&d, Taldfi, Durgftpur, Kalk&pur, 
ICelift, Paigichhi and Ehanyftn, the last being owned (in 1830) 
by a Bengali named Dorpa Nftr&yan Kukharji. 

The manufactore of mm socording to European methods was 
another industry of some importance. The earliest mm distiUeiy 
of which there is reocod was built in 1810 at Bandel, in i^te ^ 
the protesta of the Frier, who expected that its eatablashment 

• AlMfleM /rsM Us Cm/tmitm OatsU^ Ysi* I» p. 

Mm VP 91, »S» tV. Butiltos'k SMsftmm (ISIO), VoL I, p. 87. 

t OtkstU Gmtstis, 8Ut Febmry 1798, SMseiknit, YoL f, p. 880. 
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would lead to druukenneoa and diaoider. The huaineBa 
prospered for some yearsi the rum being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also exported to Europe and Australia; 
and the sales in 1839 amounted to 61,028 gallons. Other 
distilleries sprung up at Ballabhpur, Paddamd&ng&, Dh&nguri, 
Rishri, Konnagar, BSnkipur. and Chandemagore, but owing 
to the fall in the price of rum exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct al^ut 1840. 

The manufacture of chintz, which is said to have been intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Frinaep, was another industry which attracted 
European enterprise. In 1823 two factories existed, one at Bishrft 
and the other at Ghampdani) but eventually the industry 
succumbed to the competition of the cheaper Manchester goods. 
There was also a tobacco factory at Chinsura in 1836, which had 
been started by a Dutdi firm. Among smaller industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture of paper nt Serampore, Panduft, 
8&tgaon and Bali Diw&nganj, and the brick kilns fdong the bank 
of the river Hooghly. The paper of Pfiudua was of such repute 
that the Magistrates of Sylhet and other districts frequently asked 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supplies of it. 

During the latter part of the 19th century the two most 
notiooable features in the industrial history of the district were 
the gradual decline |of all the above-mentioned industries, except 
the monufioture of bricks, tiles and sarki, and the development 
of large industrial ooncems, financed and managed by 
Europeans on European Unes. Among the earliest of the latter 
Were the Wellington Jute Mill at Uiahrft and the Serampore 
Paper Mill. The latter, the first paper mill in India, produced the 
well-known bleached paper called Serampuri; but it was not very 
successful, and its business was transferred to the paper mill at 
Bally in the Howrah distriet, which was started by a company 
in 1874. In 1866 the India Jute Mill was opened at Serampore; 
in 1873 the Ghfimpdftni Jute Mill started work; by 1888 the 
Victoria and Hastings Mills had been added to the number of 
jute mills, and aU five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
full work. Other factorial established before the dose of the 
19th century were a cotton mill at Serampore, bone mills at 
Dttarpftra &nd Magri, and the Victoria Chemical Works at 
E^nnagar. 

During the present century Oiere has been a revival of 
indigenous industries, owing to the stimulus g^ven by the 
wadahi movement to the use of country-made goods Ootton- 
weaviug by means of hand looms has advanced di^ct^, and the 
local weavers are earning fair inoomes. Other handt^fta, sodi 
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aa tnaBer’^aviDg, oarpentzy and the manniaotnie of hell-metal 
and braasware, have also benefited, though to a smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a growing iooliuAtion on the part of the 
Indian community to invest capital in manufacturing concerns 
managed chiefly, if not entirely, by Indians. The efi^eot of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick kilns, iurki mills and oil mills. 

All the large factories now at work in the district He within Milu. 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west bank of the Hooghly 
river. They consist of six jute mills, one cotton mill, one bone 
mill and the chemical works at Koniiagar. 

All the jute mills are big concerLs engaged in jute spinning Jute 
and in jute weaving. Their size and importance will bo apparent 
from the following table. There is also a jute mill at Gondalp&ra 
in French Chandernagore— 


Nakb. 

■ 

PIbcc. 

Year of 
open, 
ing. 

ChftmpdSni ... 

Ch&iiipdani and 
Raidy«bari. 

1873 

DalhousW ... 

Bhadreawar 

1905 

tlasiinga 

KialiiA . 

1870 

India. 

Btmmpora 

IBOfl 

Victoria 

Tflinip&ra 

1885 

Weitingtou ... 

Bialira . 

1860 


Nruuzii (IN Average 
1900) ov— dailjnuRi. Outturn 

tier of in 

operatiTea, 19U74)8. 

I.OOins. Spindles. 1808. 


488 

S,7M 

8,200 

328,083 

mda. 

432 

9.050 

2,800 

18,440 

4«na. 

750 

15JSS0 

5,888 

609.849 

luda. 

700 

8,936 

3,267 

485,060 

s« 

,087 

22,760 

7,887 

076,065 

«» 

277 

5,644 

2,911 

10,480 

tOUf. 


Only one cotton mill is at present at work, viz., the Bengal Cotton 
Lakshnii Cotton Mill at Mahesh, which took over a working con- 
cem. the Likshmi Tulsi Cotton MiU. In 1908 this miU employed 
on the averiige 1,026 hands daily and had over 200 looms with 
26,000 spindloB, the outturn in 1907-08 being 81,617 maunds. 

The company was formed in 1906, and has a paid-up capital of 
111 lakhs. The mill has had four sets of proprietors within 
ten years, and is the only mill in Bengal which weaves dhotia. 
Another cotton miU, the Kalli&n, has been oonstruoted at 
Mfthe^ and has recently started work. Both the mills ere 
financed and managed chiefly by Indians. 

Two other factories ore the Ganges Valley Bone Mill at Other 
TJttarp&r& for crashing bones, and the Victoria Chemical Works *”‘‘**‘ 
at Konnsgar for manofactuzing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfeotants and other chemioals. In 1908 they 
empbyed doily 303 and 108 hands, respectively, and in 1907-08 
tire outtnmcd the former was 13,315 tons and of the latter 980 
tons. The Konnsgar &otory was formerly at Chitpnr and has 
been establuhed on its present site for 14 years. 
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Bricks are made along the west bank of the Hooghly riTer 
from Bftnsberi& to Bally, and also along the Bally Khal, whererer 
suitable soil is found; tiles are also made in some of tlie brick* 
fields at Kotrang and other places. Numerous brick kilns use 
a patent kiln invented by Mr. Bull, and employ a large number 
of hands in the busy season, 1 . 0 ., November to May. In 1907 
there were 11 brick-fields, each employing 50 workmen or more, 
which were therefore classed ns factories. There are also a large 
number of mills for pounding bricks into tmrki; in 1907 there 
were 31 surii mills with 5^ or more workmen each. 

Cotton weaving, after the cessation of tlie East India Com¬ 
pany’s commercial operations, lungiiished in consequence of the 
competition of imported piece-goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the local 
looms out of the market; the trade in local yams was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts the manufacture of all but the 
finest doths ceased. The number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about 33 per cent, in 20 years, and those 
who clung to their old haadior<ift had for the most part to 
supplement their earnings from other sources, such as agriculture, 
service, etc. In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to tho use of an improved hand-looni, known as the 
Serampore hand-loom, which was introduced from Chandernagore. 
Recently, however, iu consequence of the madeshi movement 
and the preference for country-made cloth which it inspired, tho 
fortunes of the weavers have improved und they are now able to 
make a fair Uving. On this point tho Magistrate reported in 
1907 ;—*‘It appears that while fonnerly tho weavers hud to take 


advances from the middlemen and were always more or less 
indebted to the latter, they are now very much better off, and 
if anything, the middlemen^are sometimes indebted to them, I 
was told the other day by the President of the DwarhSto Union 
that a young widow of the weaver caste, who would formerly have 
in all possibility suffered great privation, was now earning Rs. 16 
or 17 a month and maintaining herself and her younger brother 
and sister in some comfort. In Dhaniakh&li I was told that a 
weaver earns about Rs. 20 a mouth, and the Subdivisi’onal Officer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there earns Ra 25 a month. 
On the other hand, a large deoler in Dhsuifikhili was oomploinirg 
that he was doing less business now than before, because now 
dealers from Ohandemagore and elsewhere are ooming to the 
villages, whereas formerly he and few otheca had a sort of 
monopoly." Under these circumstances, though the yarns are 
all mill-made, cotton-weaving continues to be the most important 
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of tibe small industries of Hoogblj, and in 1906-07 tbe totftl 
▼slue of the outturn in the Ai&mbigh subdivision alone (where 
the fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Bs. 14.10,600. 

Cotton cloths are woven in most large villages, but the chief 
centres arein the Sadar subdivision, Dhuni&khtli T&niibasar 
and Khany&n; in the Serampore subdivision, Seiampore, Haripftl, 
Dw&rhat&, Kaikala, Ja} nagar, Kharsarai, Antpore and Efijbal- 
h&t; and in the Arambigh subdivision K&bue, Khin&kul, 
Sjriflhtanagar and M&y&pur, besides French Chandernagore. The 
weavers prepare dhotis, sdm, ehddars and gdmehhda, but 6ne 
cloths are made at Serampore, Haripal, Dhani&khSli and K&lme, 
as well as in French Chandernagore. The cloths made in the 
drst find last towns are specially known as Fsrisd&nga. 

The vitiility of the industry in this district, and especihlly in The 
Serampore, is attributed to the use of an improved hand-loom, 
which is simply the old English fly-shuttle loom invented hy loom.' 
John Kay and introduced in Serampore from Chandernagore 
more than 50 years ago. The chief difference between this loom 
and the ordinary country loom is ihat it contains a string and 
lever mechanism for pushing the shuttle backwards and forwards 
across alternate sheddings of the warp threads along the shuttle 
mn; whereas in the country loom the shuttle is passed by the 
hands of the weaver between the threads of the warp. This is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary hand-loom, in so far as 
it leads to a great deal of economy in labour. The improved 
loom works twice os fast as the ordinary country looms, for 
whereas, with the latter, a man can turn out yards per 

day, with the improved loom he can finish 2^ to 3 yards per day. 

The Serampore weavers have also adopted, in the formation of * 
the warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by which 100 threads 
can be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instead of 
uamg only one bobbin and passing the thread backwards and 
forwards until the number of threads required for the width of 
cloth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
number of reels of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
warp can be reeled off at once. 

11m fly-shuttle loom has now been adopted by many weaven 
in the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisiona, and efforts to extend 
ite use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 years, whudi are described as foUows by Mr- J. G. Cumming:— 

il&vellythePrincipidafthe School of Art, Calcutta, took 
up tlm mat^ in 1901. From that time, by leotuxes, lettcM and 
advertiaementa, Mr. Havell did a great public service in his 
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efforts to extend the use of the Sertmpore fly-ahnttle loom. 
Goyenment oiroulated instmotioos and eketohes; Bistriot Boards 
were importuned to send weayers for training at Serampore; a 
factory for the manufacture of Serampore looms was started at 
Chinsura, first under Ghosh, Ghaudhri & Co., then under Ghosh, 
Ffilit & Go., then under Mr. P. N. De. The progress from year to 
year was summarized in the District Board reports, and 
Mr. Havell at one time was persuaded that 10,000 new looms 
were working, and in February 1908 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of the oorrespondenoe in many of the District 
Board offices discloses that there was too much amateur work; 
and recent enquiries show that the new form of loom, notwith¬ 
standing the impetus of the steadeshi moyement, has not been 
sufficiently attractiye to the working weaver. . . What has happened 
in Bengal is that in parts of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah distriot, in the Sadar and Ser.^mpore subdiyisions, but not 
in the dAr&mb&gh subdivision of the Hooghly district, and in the 
B&nlganj ride of the Burdwfin district, the l^rampore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was due 
more to inter-communication among the people themselves than 
to official efforts to popularize the Serampore fly-shuttle loom.’' 

Since these remarks were recorded Govemmeiit has established 
(in 1909) a central school of weaving at Serampore in order to 
teach improved methods of weaving. 

The trade in silk fabrics was at first monopolized by the East 
India Company, but on their withdrawing from commercial 
operations, it passed into the hands of private European firms, 
and in particular of Messrs. Robert Watson A Go. It gradually 
dedined owing to the fluctuating nature (ff the demand, the res¬ 
triction in the mulberry-growing area caused by the Dimodar 
floods, the degeneracy of ^ sUk-worms and their dying off firom 
disease. By the end of the century silk-weaving was (xmfined to 
Serampore and to a few places round Bftli l^w&nganj in the 
Az&mbSgh Bubdivirion; while, even in the latter subdivision, a 
good many took up tusser leeUng and weaving instead of work¬ 
ing in pure silk. During the last few years the industry has 
revived to some extent as a result of the ttaufesAi movement. 
The weaving of pure silk from the mulberry cocoon is, however, 
pnetioally confined to Serampore, where silk cloths and handker* 
diieb are woven on a small smile. Silk thread is prodttoed 
locally, mulberry trees being grown on the banks of the Dimodar, 
Bnpnftr&yan and Dw&rakeswnr. The silk ia spun in some small 
filatures, but most of the ooooons are exported to Uie fllatuies at 
Qhitil and risewhere. 
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The weaving of tosser silk fabrios is an industry of some 
impoitanoe in the Ar&mbSgh subdividon. The tusser cocoons are 
brought from Ohota Nfigpur to Badaogaiij and sold, according to 
sise, in three dosses, viz., dikba (large), bdgui (medium) nnd Jadui 
(small). The traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
whose women spin the threads. Thread is also brought from 
Sult&npur in Gl^t&l, and from several villages in Ar&mb&gh, 
n.g.., Manikh&t, Baipur and Salepur. 

The weaving of the thread into cloth is carried on in the Tuawr 
Goghat th&na and especially in the villages included in the 
Badanganj outpost, which adjoins the Bishnupnr subdivision of 
the Bankuri district and the GhatSl subdivision of Midnnpore, 
two important centres of the tusser silk industry. The chief places 
at whi<^ it is carried on ere Bali Dlwftcganj, SySmbazar, ^ Badan- 
ganj, Kayftp&t, KaUg&chia and B&dh&ballabhpur. The fabrics 
produced are dhotiB, jors (suits consisting of a dhoti and 
ehddar)^ and.dress-pieces mkde to order. They are sold either to 
local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in the local 
markets, or ore sent to the large hdta held at Bftmjibanpur in the 
Ghat&l subdivision and B&mkrishnapur in Howrah town. Cloths 
of a superior quality are called chaugutij i.e , of four threads, two 
in the irarp and two in the i^oof, and those of an inferior quality 
derhsuti, Le , having one and half threads. A coarse fabric, called 
mukdtd or kethe^ is prepared at Badanganj from the tlireads of 
pierced cocoons. These cloths, which are strong and cheap, are 
largely used by Oriy&s and M&rwaiis, and are exported to 
Orissa and Calcutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tusser and cotton, known as mngim^ itiixed 
are made st B&li Diw&ogauj, Udayr&jpurand other villages in the 
Arambi^h subdivision, from which they are exported to the 
Punjab and United Provinces. This industry dates back to the 
days of Muglial rule. According to colour and size, the fabrios 
are divided into different classes, a.y., twagaji (red and white 
stripes on an orange ground), m -skha (with black and orange 
stripes), »elai-khata (black stripes on orange ground), phuldru (r^ 
flowers on yellow or white ground), yarefd ot aujaidi (red and 
white stripes on a yellow ground), and aiahi (in red and blue 
cheeks). The phuiibru vaiiety is used in the Punjab for head¬ 
dresses or waist-bands, and the other articles for making shirts, 
jackets or wn^ for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies. The trade is in the hands of up-country merchants, 
who have local agents for the purchase of the cloth. Another 
falnio oonsistiug of tuner and cotton, which is called gartka/tuti 
(ootton-wombed), ie sometimes m^e to order. 
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fiope< Bope ia made on a fairly laxge scale from jnte and hemp. 
The rope works are generally situated in the large groves whi^ 
fringe the East ludian Bailway lice between Ghandecnagore and 
Bally, at places such as Khalshii, Nabagr&m, Gh&tr&, Sankarpur, 
Belcnli and UttarpBra, Ghinny cloth is manufactured atB&lughSt. 
Bnu anil The chief centres of the manufacture of brses and bell-metal 
uii-initai ware are:-—in the Sadar subdivision, Boinohi, Mor&rhat and 
ware Eli&marpSri within the BaoBbeii& Municipality and Gholsora in 
thana Polba; in the Sorampore subdivision, Junfti and GhBmp&> 
d&nga; and in the Ar&mbagh subdivision, Bali and Eum&iganj 
in thana Qogh&t. The different kinds of .brassware are:—in 
Bansberia, saucers {rekdbi)^ bowls {bognd)^ jugs (gddu) and toys for 
children; in GholsarB, water-pots (/b/ds); in Janai fishing reels; 
in Ch&mpfidanga betel-boxes Ordinary utensils are 

made in Bali and Eum&i^anj, and bell-met .1 ware at Boinohi. 
Under this head reference may be made of the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass manufactured at Hooghly by Messrs. $. E. Dhnr 
and Brothers. 

Sugar A considerable amount of raw sugar is made in the villages 
mMiiirac- sugarcane. The juice, alter being expressed, is boiled into 
a thick syrup called gur, which is sold locally and is not exported. 
The gur is put into baskets for being drained and refined by a 
weed named gr/aj (Yallisneria spiralis). The portion remaining 
within the basket, when dried, becomes crystallized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and dried, the 
bleached sugar is called dolo; if imperiectly freed from molasses, 
khdr gur. ^e liquid which is drained away is known as molasses 
(jAold gur or mat A gur). The molasses are .utilized for the distilla¬ 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The dolo and khdr 
gur are exported for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro¬ 
ducing sweetmeats the local oonfectionerB make a little refined 
sugar by boiling the coarse sugar and removing the imparities 
with the aid of some milk. Date juice is made into gw and 
refined into Sugar, and the same is done with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar {mkhhri) produced from it being highly esteemed 
iot its medicinal value. 


py,per. A few; Musalmans make a little oouniiy paper at NiyOlS and 
nokiDg. Mahftn&d near F&nda&, at EolshB in thftna Folbi, and at B&li 
l^w&nganj in th&na Gogh&t. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quality of mill-made paper, 
but the local paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Bs. 10 per 
100 sheets, among Calcutta traders for use as account books. 
CtfpMby. Chairs, desks and wooden boxes are made in considerable 
numbers by oaipentenin French Chand 0 mBgore,and in Eeot& and 
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Ohiusors. AzticleB of ebony, chiefly hooknh eteniB (no/c^ds), ore 
manufactured at K&mitpol^ur, Sripur, Badanganj and Kny&p&t 
in the Goghat thana. 

Chikan or ** chicken” work (from the Peraian chikin^ CLikiin 
ort embroidery) is produced in some viiliigea in th&nas Dham&- 
khali (outpost D&dpur/ and Chanditala, chiefly by Musalm&n 
ladies. This is embroidery work, the pattern being first sketched 
out in paper and then worked in on the cloth The work is 
popular with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Calcutta dealers. Some of the local people also go 
to Ameiioii, South Africa and Australia to trade in chikau goods. 

Good boskets ore made at Mayapur, Bandipur and Mugi-a, and Misrella* 
serviceable mats and wickerwork articles at Seramporo, Bandipur, 

Akri, Borai and in several villages of the Arambigh subdivision. 
Common pottery is mide in every important village of the 
district; the best known articles are those made at Baidyabfiti, 
Bhodreswor, Sugandhyo and Chanderuagore. Colour-printing on 
cloth is carried on at Serampore, the.handkerchiofs prepared by 
the printers being exported to Bangoon, Madras and Aiaiiritius. 

Dyeing is also a prosperous industry at the same place. It is 
reported that the dyers use European aniline dyes. 

The earliest trade centre in this district, so far as oan be traced, Tbass. 
was Triben!, which even during the period of Hindu rule was a 
flourishing place of pilgrimage. Under the early MusulmSn 
rulers it was the head-quarters of the south west province of 
Bengal, until the seat of Government was removed 4 miles inland 
to Sitgfion, on the Siraswati. This transfer must have taken 
place before 729 H. (1328 A.l).), for a coin of Muhammad Bin 
Tughlak minted at Sdtgaon in that year has been found. In 
course of time Satgaon became an important entrepot from which 
goods, both local and imported, ware distributed over the country, 
partly by padk-bullooks but chiefly by boats. It is not clear 
whether the town had any sea-bon.e trade, but probably it had, 
for Tftmrulipti had ceased to be a port, and the Hooghly was 
deep enough for the coasting vessels of those days. After the 
middle of the 15th century the Portuguese began to trade with 
Bengal emd were attracted by S&tgfton, or as they celled it Porto 
Piqueno, i.a., the little port of the Ganges. This is clear from 
the remarks of the Portuguese historian De Barros {circa 1560 
AJ).), who speaking dE the Ganges wrote :—” Its fiiet mouth, 
which is on the west, is called Satigan, from a dty of that name 
dtuated on its streams, where our people cany on tbeir mercantile 
tTannotioos.” During the oertuxy the trade oi S&tg&on was at its 
Bonith.. The Bengali poei^ Ohandi of Sjavi-kaukan (fiirea 1600) 
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bears testimony to its prosperity, and Gesare del Federid, who 
vidted the place about 1580, remarked In the port of 
Satagan every yeere 1 de thirtie or thirtie-five ships great and 
small, with rice, doth of bombast ol diverse sortes, laooa, great 
abundance of sugar, mirabolaus dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of zerzeliue, and many other sorts of merohandise. The 
citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair dtie for n dtie of the 
Moores, abounding with all things.** 

Outside Sfttg&on trade was mostly carried on in h(kt» held once 
or twice a week, along the river bank. Federid described the 
system thus:—“ i was in this kingdom four moneths, whereas 
many marchants did buy or freight boates for their beneRtes, and 
with these barkes, they goe up and downe the river of Qanges to 
faires, buying their commoditie with a great advantage, because 
that every day in the weeke they h ^ve a faire, now in one place 
and now in another : and I also hired a barke and went up and 
downe the river and did my budnesse.*** 

Before the Mughal conquest of Bengal in 1575 A.D., the 
Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Hooghly, 4 miles south 
of S&tgaon, where they erected extensive godowns ; and as the 
shipping was mostly in their hands, they succeeded in transferring 
the sea-borne trade to this town. Hooghly, wrote Balph Fitch 
(1588), “ is the place where the Fortugals keep in the oountrey of 
Bengala . . . and staiideth a league from Satagan; they cdlit Porto 
Piqueno.” The Ain-uAkhari (completed in 1596-7 A.D.) notices 
that the m\v duties from bandar-ban (port dues) and mandati 
(market dues) in Sarkar Satgaon amounted to 1,200.000 dams or 
Bs. 30,000, and states that Hooghly had become the chief port, 
though Europeans still carried on an import and export trade with 
Sfttg&on. 

Daring the first thirty* years of the 17th century Sfttgaon 
declined; and even the inland trade was mostly diverted to 
Hooghly. Occasional notices of SatgSon and its commerce appear, 
however, in the letters received by the English East India Com¬ 
pany from its servants in the East, e Mr. Samuel Bradshaw 
wrote in 1610: Nutmegs, Gloves and Maces sell exceeding well 

in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipely, Satagan, Arracan and divers 
other plao'es, so that no great quantity be thither carried.** 
SStgfion was also referred to several times by the Engliidi Agents 
in Patna in connection with its quilts. One letter says:— 
I whftll provide some quiltes of Sutgonge, wrought with yellowe 
alike, at reasonable rates; ** and another letter refers to Bpeoimena 
of **Sutgonge** quilts bought at such reasonable rates. The 

* Haklayt** Vajfognt ate., reprint, Vol. V, p. 411. ^ 
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Portuguese trade ‘with Sfttg&on is also mentioned in a letter 
from Patna dated 6th August 1620“ There are latlye come up 
divers frigitts of PortiDgalls from Sutgonge, whose merchants 
huye up all they can laye hand of/* In these references S&tgaon 
probably includes Hooghly. 

The trade of S&tgaon was by this time of little value, and the 
place derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom¬ 
house being still located there. Hooghly is now repeatedly men¬ 
tioned as the principal port of the Portuguese, under various names, 
e,g.^ Holiu, Golin, Hollye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to the English Company dated 30th November 1620, it is 
said :-<•** The Portingalls of late yeares have had u trade here in 
Puttana, cominge up with their frigitts from the bottom of 
Bengalla, where they have two porttes, the one called Gollye, and 
the other Pieppullye, and therein ere licenced by the Kinge to 
inhabitt, Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in 
greate multitudes, and have yearlye shippinge both from Mallacka 
and Coohine.” In fact, the export trade of the locality appears 
to have been almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
this is implicitly admitted in several letters from the English 
Agents at Surat. 

In 1632 Hooghly was besieged and captured by the army of 
the Bengal Nawab, and though the Portuguese were soon after 
allowed to return, their power was irrelrievably lost. Hooghly 
now became the seat of the local/aiyVdr and the Imperial custom¬ 
house was located there. The Dutch, the English and, later on, 
the French, also settled in the place, so that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese power trade flourished. W. Clavell, the English 
Chief, in his account of the trade of Hooghly (1676), noticed that 
the Dutch exported rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw 
gillr, silk fabrics, saltpetre, opium, turmeric, “noelaes ” (indigo- 
dyed doths), ginghams, sugar, long pepper, bees-wax, etc. 
Besides cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavers in 
the neighbourhood, silk, sugar, rice, wheat oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gui.nies were brought in from the adjoining country. 
I^tpetre was also brought from Bih&r and apparently refined at 
Hooghly. The articles required by the Company were obtained 
either by contract with the local merchants or by sending out 
** bAitiAnB ” (brokeisl with passes authorizing them to convey their 
purchases free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to merchants in 
Hooghly were also issued to save the latter from having to pay 
tfussit dues. 

In the first half of the 18th century the trade of the district 
continued to expand. The Dutch at Chinsura, the French at 
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Chandernagore, the Banes a little below it at Dioemfirddngft, the 
Ostend Company at Bfinkibazar opposite to it, had consideiw Me 
settlements, and though the English Company had removed their 
head-quorteiB to Calouttti, they had agents in Hooghly, where a 
great part of their purchases were made The Imperial custom¬ 
house, moreover, was at Hooghly, so that both sea-borne and the 
internal trade had to pass through it, to pay customs duty or to 
get free passes. 'I he amount thus levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 17S8 8air Bahhbandar^ us., export and import 
due< on foreign merchandise, yielded Rs. 2,21.975 at the rate 
of 2^ per cent, on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 yanjm or subordinate stations, realized Rs. 2,42,014 sicca 
rupees. 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited Hooghly early in the 18th 
century, has left an interesting descriilion of its trade (1723). 
“ The town of Hooghly drives a great trade, because all foreign 
goods axe brought thither for Import, and all goods of the Pro¬ 
duct of Bengal are brought thither for exportation. And the 
Moghul’s Furza or Custom House is at this place. It affords rich 
cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to 
neighbouring Countries in small vessels, and there are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Patna, above 60 yards long and five broad, 
and two and half a deep, and can carry above 200 tons . . To 
mention nil the particular species of goods thsit this rich country 
produces is far beyond my skill; but in our East India Company’s 
s des, all the sorts that are sent hence to Europe may be found ; 
but opium, long pepper and ginger are commodities that 
the trading shipping in India deals in, besides tobacco and 
many sorts of piece-goods, that are not merchantable in 
Europe.” 

Trade suffered greatly during the wars waged between 1740 
and 17C0, but revived with the oessiou of the district to the 
FngliaK in 1760. The trade of other European nations fell off, 
except during the long wars in Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th century, when the British 
were only too glad to ship their goods in neutral vessels. On the 
whole, however, the volume of trade \ms diverted to Calcutta, 
the result being that the sair duties of Hooghly fell from 
Rs. 2,39,648 iti 1767 to Rs. 62,644 only in 1783. 

Throughout these years the East India Company held 
a monopoly of the sea-borne trade with India. No British 
subject, either abroad or at home, could engage in it, 
except with the express permission of the Company, while 
non-ofiBcUls were debarred from ioternal trade by not being 
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allow^ to xedde in iJie mofiuuiil without the ^oibl penmaeion 
of the Ooveruor* General. The only j^neral esoeption to the 
role was made in the case of the oommandeia and offioers of the 
Bhips employed in the Company’s aerviqe, who were allowed a 
oeitain proportion of tonnage £reight free. The Company’s 
Enropeau serrants in Bengal also trad^ priyately in the interior, 
either with the taoit permisstou of their superiors or clandestinely; 
but this was an iofriugemeitt of the monopoly of the Companyi 
which had faotories or commercial residenoes for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, (,g.t at GolAghor (near MagrA 
and Uaripil in this district. 

In 1793, on the renewal of the Company’s chartert priyate 
indiyiduals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
piece-goods and military or naval stores; and British residents 
in In^a were allowed to act for foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company's ships. In conse¬ 
quence of this measure, the value of the Company’s exports from 
Bengil fell from Bs 1,14,00,151 in 1792-93 to Hs. 34,05,190 in 
1805-06; while the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persons and by the Company’s com¬ 
manders and officers increased from Bs. 84,08,800 in 1795 to 
Bs. 1,31,97,400 in 1801. The articleB usually exported on behalf 
of the Company were piece-goods, raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, occasionally, indigo. 

As the Company’s administrative work increased with the 
expansioa of their territory, they withdrew more and more from 
trade. Public opinion in England also pronounced strongly against 
the Company’s dual position as Governors and traders. By the Act 
of 1833, renewing their charter for 20 years, Parliament deprived 
it of all its commercial privileges, and by 1836 the commercial resi¬ 
dencies and aurungB or factories were abolished, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalry on the part of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Customs Collector at Hooghly was abolished, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of Land 
I^venue; and in 1837 the customs duties were abolished. 
IHgures given by the CuUectors of Hooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 and 1833 show a gradual increase in its value from 
Bs. 39,99,796 in 1819 to Bs. 69,41,490 in 1833, the exports 
always hugely exceeding the imports and being on the average 
five to six times aa great. Dorhig the next sixty years (1840- 
1900) the trade of Hooghly grew steadily. In the first twenty- 
five years its growth was rapid owing to the opening Gt the East 
Indian Bmlway. the improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor degreoi the establiriunent of steamer services along 
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the llooghly. In the next thirty-five years the increase 
was slow, for the people snfifered terribly from Buidwftn 
fever. 

At the present time the trade of the diatriot is almost entirely 
with Oalcuttn and Howrah, the principal entrepi'its being connected 
wifh those places by road or river. The chief exports are: - 
rice and poddy from the Ar&mb§gh snbdivision and fine rice 
from the other two sabdivisions; pulses, vegetables and fmts, 
sold nt Sheor&f'huli and Bhadreswur; cotton cloths from the 
Senimpore mills, and hand-loom cloths, specially those called 
Far&sdirga; jute, ropes and gunny-bags from the miUs of the 
Seramporo sul^vislon; bricks and tiles from the brickfields along 
the Hooghly; tusser cloths from B&li Diw&uganj; brasswaio 
from Bansberifi; and fine sand quarried from the Saraswoti near 
Magra. The principal imports are rice, wheat, g/ii^ salt, tobacco, 
spices, jute, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber and lime. The 
crops of common rice and wheat raised in the Sadar and Seram- 
pore subdivisions being insufficient for local consumption, those 
grains have to be imported from Calcutta, Bih&r and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. Salt is brought from the go/ds at Salkhift, 
kerosene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, gAi 
from up-country or Calcutta, English piece goods, yams and 
spices from Calcutta, coal from Burdw&n and M&nbhum, and lime 
from Burdwan and Sylhet. No reliable statistics of imports 
and exports are available, but the general impression is that the 
ox])ortB largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the district. 

All the riparian towns have bazars or daily markets for tiio 
sale of goods, and so have many of the largest villages, e,g., 
Magr&ganj, Cuptip3,T4 and Boincffi in the Sadar subdivision, and 
Bhadreswar, Haripal and ^Arakeswar in the Serampore sub¬ 
division. Hats, periodical markets held once or twice in the 
week, are, however, still common. Of these, the most important 
are Mallik X&pm’s //d^ 'at Hooghly and those atHabanadand 
Bajh&t in Polb4 th4na; at Fftndua, Dhaniakh&li and SheorSphuli 
in the Serampore thana; at Singur, ChanditalR and Siakhala 
in Chandital& th&na; at B&jbalh&t in Xristanagar th&na; at 
Krishnagarand Bandar in Ehanikul th&na; at Arimb&gh and 
at B&li Biwiiogaoj in Ooghat th&na. Bhadreswar and: Sheor&pbuH 
are the chief marts for fruito, vegetables and fish; Mallik X&sim’B 
hatt Magragunj and DlwanganJ for rice and paddy; Dhani&khfili, 
Serampore, E&jbalh&t and Bali Diw&nganj for cloths, and B&li 
for tusser fabrics. Considerable saleB aim bake place at religious 
festivals {meldt), of which the largest and the most important 
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are those held at Milieeh (Serampore) daring the oar feitival, 
at Tfinkeswar during the Sivar&tri and Gharak festivals, and at 
Tribeoi during the Uttarayana and BSruni festivals. PAuduA 
also attrads a oonsiderable number of MnsalmAn pilgrims in the 
monthe of January and April* 
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CHAPTER xn. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

Boavs. Thb fiiet map showing loada in the tract of country of whidi 

Old roads. district forms part is that of Yalentyn, which was based on 
data collected by the Dutch Gfovemor Yan den Bronoke 
(1658-64). Two roads are entered on his map—'One, a Pftdishfthi 
or royal road, extending tlwmgh Burdwftn to Midna pore, a nd the 
other, a smaller road, which ^rting from Burdwan, passed 
through Salim&b&d and Dhani&kh&li to Hooghly. The former was 
an important military roui^, being used by troops in the rebellion 
of 1696, in the mar^ of_6h^&-ad>dih tolfurtmid&b&d and in^the 
wars 0^ABJYairdi l[h&n. With these twd^xceptiohs, tfie district, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy of the 
name, but only fair-weather tracks hardly passable in the rains. 
Bridges were few and far between, and ^ose that existed owed 
their origin to the generosity and public spirit of some wealthy 
indindnal rather than to the Mughal GpYeniment.. During the 
next twenty years these tracks were repaired and widened, though 
roughly and irrt'gularly. From Bennell’s Atlas, plate YII 
(1779), it appears that the most important roads were those 
connecting S&lkhift (Howrah) with various places in the intuior. 
One, running northwards along the west bank of the Hooghly 
to Amba& near XBlnA, passed through baUy, ABaagar, Seram- 
pore, Ohiretti, Ohandemagofe, Ohinsara, Hooghly, Baodel, 
B&D8beii&, Trebepf, Nayftsarii, Dirga and InchurA. A second 
road passed north-west through Ohanditalft and Ohaniikh&li, to 
Salimabid in the Buxdwin district: while a third went west 
and then north-west through Eristonagar and h&jbalh&t to 
Dlwftngan j. Between these main roads lay numerous cross-roads 
connecting the more important villages, more than a dosen such 
cross-roads bMng entered in plates YII and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been meUBed. 

in May 1830 the following were reported as the principal roads 
in the district (1) B&H to £iln& s<d luidrark, (2) the Grand 
Tmnk Road from Hooghly to the north of India pii BnrdwAn (3), 
the Old Benares rood, (4) Ghiretti to DwiriiAtft, ^5) Burdwla to 
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ICtdospore pia Koexganj, (6) EUipnr via Siognr to Hooghlj, and 
(7) HoogUy to Bh&stiri via PolbA. The Hegutiste reported that 
tlieae ro^ were oonstmoted by €K>Teminent many yeara before for 
oommerdal and military pnrpoaee. It ia clear that, having made 
the roada, the Oovernment of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in apite of numeioiu complainta. In 1796, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Gtovemor* 
Gheneral to their wretched atate and to the encroaohmenta of 
aamlud&rfi and oultivatora on the road-way. In 1615 a similar 
repreaeutation was made to Oovemment by the Superintend¬ 
ent of Police, L. P.; and in February 1830, after an extensiye 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that with the exception of the old Benares and Grand Trunk 
Boada, he ** encountered nothing deaerring the name of a road. 
Thoroughfares are even frequently entirely obliterated, and. I have 
made my waj in succession to several vilUgeB over no better path 
than a ridge through intervening poddy Belda.** The military 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the justice of which was 
admitted by the Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
nothing without funds. i am sorry to say that, with the 
raoeption of the great lines of communication whidi are kept up 
by Government, and which, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched atate, no provision whatever exists for making or repair¬ 
ing roads or bridges in the interior of the district. Ihere is not 
a single road in the district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, while the number passable for hacheries in the rains are 
lamentably few.’* 

Of the roads mentioned in the list of 1830, the Bili-Inohuift 
road was the old MurshidSb&d road, and the Bnrdwfin-Midnapore 
road was the old P4dsh&hi road, both shown in Bennell’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares fload was a later addition, being construoted by 
Govemmhnt as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces. 
The work was under the charge of Captain Bankin, who had 
to face a number of difficulties, a.p., we find him complaining 
in 1781 of obstruction by the B&mgarh samlndflr and of damage 
done by ryots, and asking for an order on the ** renter ** of 
Burdw&n for Bs. 10,000 and for p»ncdta9 on the samlnd&rs of 
Pinchet, Bishnupur, Burdw&n and Hooghly to supjdy him with 
coolies; this request was granted by the Board of Bevenue.* He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that year 
titore is mention of his being very angry with the DarogS of 
Haripftl for not getting him oodies. lieutenant (afterwards 
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Major) W. B. Flajlair, who was in charge from 1816 to 1838| pat 
down mUe-stones and divided the road into 7 or 8 seotions, eaoh 
under a road aarkir. The road was then 14 feet wide, but the 
Military Board recommended that it should be widened to 20 feet. 
In 1828 the road was made over to the Magistrate, and two years 
later the then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick HulUday, 
reported to Government the extent to whioli it had sutfered 
from floods, especially that 2 )art cf it west of the B&modar. * By 
1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, and it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, become no better than a fair-weather track. 
Even throve year.j before this only 32 out of 58 bridges were 
standing, and their arches were being fast worn away. The dfik 
bungalows were out of repair, and the furniture in them was 
being stolen piece by piece or going to decay. 

The road now known as the Grand Trunk Road is that run¬ 
ning from Howrah to Burdwan vid Hooghly; but in the forties 
and fifties of the last century the name was applied to the road 
from Galoutta to Burdw&n tid Hooghly town, which crossed the 
Bh&girathi at Fulta Gh&t. Still earlier, only the portion which 
branched north-west from Hooghly to BurdwSn wai^ called by 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route run north-west to Benares, while another road run 
north to iCftln& and then to Nadift and Muxshid&b&d along the 

fringes. 

The history of the present road begins in the early years of 
the 19th century. In 1804, the river having encroached upon the 
portion between Sorampore and Chandemsgore,Mr. R. Blechynden 
was appointed to survey a new alignment with 500 convicts under 
an European sergeant. In 1820 the part of the road north-west 
of Hooghly was described as very indifPerent, and in some places 
next to impassable, specially west of Faodua.” Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand several years later; and in 1829 the ** new 
road " was first used by troops in preference to the old Benares 
road. The R&j& of Burdw&n in that year gave Rs. 36,000 for the 
constmcticm of a bridge across the Euntia Nullah at Magri; in 
the following year the road was metalled between HoogMy and 
MagrS; and by 1836 it had been extended beyond Burdw&n. The 
work is said to have cost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of Lord William Bentincd;, who, it is said, was ziioknamed 
William the Conquerw because parts of the road were metaUed 
with kankar / 

The older road to Murshid&b&d rid Inchurft and EUnh 'Waa 
also much used by troops and travellem going to Ne^,Miindii- 
d&bBd and Mcagbji, It was apparently uabxidged at fiat, but 
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in 1828 Prftn Kiiilma Hildir, tamfndftr ci J^gdispuri gaye 
Bb 13)000 lor a pticea bridge over the Ssiaawati at 
Prin EririuM' H&ldai was rewarded, for bia liberalify bj the 
Ooyeruor-Cheneral allowing him to poet 6 aepoya as aeniriea at the 
gates of his houaei A aoqpeDaion bridge was also oonatrooted at 
^[ajrleaiai from money raised by pnbUo snbaoriptiona; bnt both 
bridge were swept away by a flood in Angoat 1834, and it was 
not till 1839 that the Coiot of'Dixeotors permitted the snrplns of 
the Ferry Fund to be expended iu reconstmoting them. 

Eegaxding the road from Hooghly to Dhanitidi&li, 

Mr. Toynbee writesA very q;>ecial interest attaehes to this 
road, as it was mainly oonatraried by funds raised by pnblio 
snbsoription, and beoanse iu the saperyision of the expenditure of 
those funds by a oommittee of Indian gentlemen we have the 
germ of the Boad Oess Committee and of the Local Belf-Goveru- 
noent aoheme, whirii was brought to maturity some 50 years 
afterwards.** The amount raised was between Bs. 7,000 aud 
Bs. 8,000, and worir was b^n in 1838, the Magistrate appoint¬ 
ing '^Pooran Babn, lamindar of Makhalpore, Ghiker Bam 
Singh of Dharampore, acd Boy Badhsgobinda Singh of .Hati- . 
ahala, to superintend this great public work, to see that the 
mon^ of the subsoribers is well laid out, and to settle all disputes 
which may arise regarding land.” 

Oaiaide mnnioipal areas the macagement of the publio roads ilodwa 
reria with the Distriet BcMucd, which provides the funds for**^ 
tiuir maintenance except in the case of two Provincial roads 
which are maintained from the Proviociol Fund under the 
upervision of the Ei^ineer of the District Board. These Pro- 
vionial roads are (1) the new Grand Trunk Boad from ITttarpSrft 
to Palt& Ghit, 12 miles 5i forionga long. Its average width is 
25 feet, of whidi 8 feet are metalled with stone, except ci«L 
within urban areas, where the metalling is 12 iek wide; 
it eroisa s the Dinkuni drainage ohaonel by a small bridge. 

.This is an old road shown in Bennell'a Atlas, dightly altered at 
plaoee. The dd Grand Trunk Bead from > Palt& GhSt, rid 
Qooghly and Pindui to Bordvftn, with a length of 38 sMlea - 
witl^ this distriet, while 3 milea pass (hreugh the texritcuy of 
Fkenob Chanderoagoie. It has a of 24 feet, of which 
S feet are metalled with stone and laterite; it ia oaixied over the 
j^raiwili at Sttgaou and the £unti at Msgri ly iron Ihidg^ 

This k the old from Ghiretti to Bcoarea. 

^ ^^e Diatriot Boacd roads are grouped under three hsada, 
metalled, unmetaUed, and xoek. In 1908.^ 

haifjuiilec ikdirem eimM milsa of imri, ,e{ 
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neudr 80 milei were metalled. Twentj roads vtete partUUj 
metaued or metalled throaghout, nine being metalled tfaronghont* 
Moat of the latter are short in length, the pzinoipal being the 
P4Dd[il*KAlnft road (13 milM), the Uttazp&r&-S4lipnr road (41 
miles), and the Ar&mbSgh'NajSaardi road (6 milea) ^1^ 
metalling is osaully 8 feet wide, and oonsists of stone, hsick jltAtnd, 
or both. The sznaUer roads are usaally 10 to 14 feet ilide' 
and the larger roads 14 to 20 feet; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the oase of old roads like the Benares and N&gpur roads, 
while the metalled road from Chanditala to Jan&i (1 mile 21 
furlongs) is 30 feet wide. The metalling is expensiTe, repairs 
alone oozing, in 1907-08, Bs. 446 per mUe as against Bs. 45 in 
the case of onmetalled roads. 

The District Board roads converge chiefly on the through 
roads, such as the (Srand Trunk, Old Benares and Burdwftn* 
Midoapore roads, and on the riparian towns on the Hooghly, 
(which are served by the East Inditin Bailway), or act as 
feeder roads to the branch and light railwiiys. The best roads 
are the (Srand Trank, Road and those joining them, which, even 
where unmetalled, admit of wheeled traifio throughout the rains, 
^e roads in tii4na Goghat are also in good condition owing to 
the kankariferous soil, and cost comparatively little to keep up. 
These in the interior of the 8adar and Serampore subdivisionB 
are much cut up by water channels, and, being geneially unmetal- 
led, with u si^aoe composed of sticky earth, are hardly passable 
dnring the raius. The worst roads, however, are those lying in 
thtnas Arfimbfigh and Ehftnfikul, which are not only intersected 
by uomerouB diaiiiiels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Dimodar. Hence, fort half the year, wheeled trafBp is next to 
impossible; the roads are fewer in number than elsewhereand 
their upkeep is more costly. 

The principal District Board roads arranged aooosdtng to 
nbdivirions are as follows. In the Sadar snbdivinmfi—- . 
(1) Chtosura to Xhinpnr rtd Dhaniftkhftli, with a length of 
34| nnles, of whidi IH miles are metalled, with threebridgea over 
tl^ SMcosweti, the Knnti and the GhU. is the did ided of 
1^. (2) Hooghly to Majoen, 184 niileSf with a bridge over 
the Saiuwatl and iwo, bridges over the Ennti. (3) Ghehn 
fit^llhVroad, from the Grand Tranh Road at Magri to Khiiqus^^ 

milesi with three bridgee, of which two ere built over 
and the QhH. (4) Pindat to Silnn vin Indhnrir 
metelled Ihroni^beat, witli g ntaeoi^. bridgie, over the 
DldrtiW and Boiiiri^ td 
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Ba^haii tia DhimjAhitK, nuloi, wUjbi 6 bridges. (6) 
DlumilUiftH <0 Htiipll in Senxnpoze, 9} miles, ^ whid^ 
7 miles sue metalled, 'with a masonxy bridge oret the K&n& Nadi. 
(7) Ghanderoagore to Bhol4,12 miles, with a masoaiy bridge on 
^e Sazaswati. (8) Hooghl^r to'.Sitgaon, miles. (9) F&ndnft to 
Kaly&npnr, nearly 8 miles. (10) B&mn&thpor to Harftl, 9| miles. 
(11) Jnehnift to Bal&garh, 6 milm. (12) Dsmiird& to Bal&gorh, 
7 miles. (13) iTribenl to Gaptip&rS, 16^ miles, with an iron 
suspension bridge at Nayftsaiai. This road is a part of the old 
Murshidftbid road etd Ioohaz&. (14) Sheya to Al&sin, vid 
Malip&rft, 8 miles. 

In theSerampore subdiTuioD:—(15) Baidyabftti to T&rakeswar, 
21^ miles, of which 10 miles are metalled, with 5 masonry bridges, 
of ‘Which one is over the K&ni B&modar. (16) Nabagrfim to 
Oharpur, 13^ miles, with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Konnagar to 
‘^Kiistorftmpur, 9| miles, with one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from De'v!pfir& to Khatul, lying partly in the 
Arftmbftgh subdivision, with a length of nearly 60 miles, of which 
only 4^ miles are metalled; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridge. West of the DSmodar, the 23rd mile is very 
sandy, while from the 36th to the 39th mile, the road is a mere 
track, being washed away every year by the Damodar floods (19 
and 20) Bhadreswar to Nasibpur, and Nosibpur to Janfti, 13 
miles (21) Dirghangs to Singur, miles, -with a light iron 
bridge and a small arched bridge. (22) G-ang&dhnrpur to Nawib- 
pur, 84 miles. (23) Singur station to Hasftt, 6| miles, with a 
wooden bridge. (24) Oaja to Bftjbalh&t vid Dwarhftt&, 7^ miles, 
'with three bridges including a timber bridge over the EIq 4 
Dftmodar and an iron bridge over the B&n&band TDiftl. (25) 
Antpur to Sitftpur, 7^ miles, 'with a light iron bridge over the 
Khurig&chi Sh&l. (26) Mas&t to Dhitpur (Howrah boundary), 

6 mil^ 

In the Ar&mbBgh subdi'viaion the principal roads are (27) 
Arimbftgh to NaySaaiai (Burdwftn boundary), 6 mil^ metalled 
throughout, with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the only 
paasalfle road to Burdw&n. (28) Axtobigh to tTdrftjpur 7f miles. 
(29) Arftihbftgh to Tetulmiri, 17 miles, with a mannry bridge; 

hi the old Nlgpmr road. (30) Fundait to Mandali {MIdiiaporo 
bmtadaxy), 16| is the old Midnapore-Bardwin 

road. (31) Arftmbftgh to Azandi, 64 miles. (32) Mftyftpiirto 
dFagetpar Khftnftknl^ 16i ndlss; the greater portion d this 

tos 4 water doriog the niiuL (33) Bigdss to BftU Hftt» 6| 

ndlfifc (34). Qctthftt foXumftigeii}, 74 ndei^ trilh a tioiber faci^go 

(85) Bftdft&igaii} to 
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The Tillage roadfl, which axe nndw the Local Boards^ aiefau 
weather roads ioteoded for oommiiuioatioii between iinpoirtaiit 
Tillages afid markets. Seyexal of them in the Aximb&gh and 
Berampore aubdiyisioDB are 6 to 8 miles in length, are prorided 
with oolyerts, and hsTe an ayerage width of 10 to 12 feet. They 
are thus nearly eqnsl in importance to the smaller Distriot Board 
roads. In 1908 there were 190 Tillage roads under the Hooghly 
.Local Board, 75 under the Serampore Loonl Board and 51 under 
the Ar&mbigh liooal Board—in ail '816, with a total mileage 
of some 600 ndles. The ayerage cost of repaira in 1907*08 was 
Bs. 15 per mile. 

fotpeetion There is a cirouit'house at Hooghly, formerly the residence of 

lo^ Judge-Magistrate, Mr. D, 0. Smyth, wMch was purchased by 

Goyemment for Bs. 16,000 in 1856. ^e tseond storey of the 
Serampore aubdivisioDel court is need aa an inspection bungalow. 
The District Board has inspection bungalowB at the following • 
places:—in the Bedar subdiyision at InchoM^ Fftndn&,Magr& 
(attached to the poit>offioe* bungalow), and Btiiiiftlrhnli; in the 
Serampore aabdificion at Horip&l, Dwiililll and Tirlkea- 
war; in the Ailnhigh suhdiTiaion at ArlBiblg^ Mlytpnr, 
Panurft, Shiniknl, KumOipnkhnr, Kittri^anj, j^rdbaeat, 
and Surul CHwnnatha (a hot). The luSk on which the 
Tirakeawar ^nspeetion bungalow was boflt «aa giTon free of 
cost th9 Halieat of ^ temple. The morw inlNWtaiit 
railway atotioBe, «o<h as Serampore, ShewSphuli, Ohawtima* 
gore, Bf ndtd, Plndoft, and Ttoakeawsr, hare waiting rooim lew 
paaienien. 

CoBTif• TTntil oodqpiiallTely reeent timea roada were few in snmilCr, 

coBCept in thlna Qngbit, and generally only paaiabla altw the 
mina. Honaa Tmre rare, being n^ only by Muaafanina or* np« 
ooontiy men. Elephants were still rarw, being only ocoaaionaJly 
bronght down from Northern India by Mnaalm&n GoTeroon or 
.the chief aamlndita. Most traydlers went on foot, but the wilU 
to>do used iukhfyam^ is,, cresoentahsped litters ooTered with 
camlet or scarlet doth, and borne on poles, to which tiiey were 
attached by iron hooks; they resembled the modem th»(urioi4t, in 
which brides and bridegrooms are now osixied in the mofuaail 
They were eyentually replaoed by fdUM or palanqnina ouried hy 
beaxexB chiefly Oriyis or Bftgdis. PaScU were at one time regarded 
aa insignia of xaxik, s.p;, in the Eoglidi factcoy at Hoq^y 
one palanquin was allowed for the Chief ai^ another for the 
second Factor, while in .Bubcodinate factories only one pdangyn 
wM allowed, and that Wat reaerred lor the We aiefiuihflr 
tdd flhat ICnxdi^ Kiiili Khtar Nawib cl Bengalf lorhadetl^ 
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nse of jmi/lA by Hioda samindfixB.* BoEookoazta were also uaed 
by lespeotsble people, and a deaoription of the Engliab Gfovernor’a 
prooestton to the Bngliah gaiden, 3 miles north Hooghly, 
atatea ^iiat the members of the Council-fcdloved hini in large 
coaches drawn by oxen. Beapectable ladies were carried in 
palanquins or covered bnllook carts. Qooda were brought to 
the towns or markets by coolies or pack^bullocks. AU these 
kinds of conveyances have survived to the present day, but have 
been supplementedy and in towns largdy replaced, by the / 
familiar tMH pdrt and bicycle. 

The river Hooghly has been from time immemonol a Wins 
highway for the commerce of Western BongaL llie D&mpdar ^n^.' 
and Bupn&r&yau are also waterways of importance, while in 
the rains almost all the creeks and ohanoels are able to cany 
boats of at least 10 mounds burden. Hence,, during these months, 
when most of the roads become impassoble, boats are constantly 
in use. 

Of the numerous rivers and creeks (AAd/a) bounding or Biwa 
intersecting the district, the following are the most important 
(1) the Hooghly, navigable by boats and ordinary river steamera 
throughout its length along the district, 'm., miles ; (3) the 
Pimodar (26 milea), navigable by boats up to 1,000 mauu^ in 
the rains; (3) theBupnftr&yan,navigable, from Bwdax downwards 
to Bftiiichak (6 miles), by river steamers in the rains and by boats 
of 30 maunds at other times of the year; (4) the Dw&rakeswar and 
Dhalkhisor, 20 miles down to Bwdar, navigable by boats of 600 
maunds in the rains; (6) the BehuU Khal, 16 miles, by boats of 
300 msunds in the rains; \6} the Kunti Khftl or K&o& Nadi, 40 
by small boats for about 30 miles up to its junction with 
the CHn&, and by large boats of 600 maunds throughout its cooiie 
inthe i^ns: tile Saraswoti, 23 miles, by boats of 100 maunds 

is Che raibs; (8) the D&nkuni drainage channel by boata of 

* (9) the Bally Eh&l, 8 nulea, by boata of 10 maunda in 
the d^ season and d! 60 maunda in the rains; (10) the Mundea- 
wazi or K&nS Bwirakeswar, from Bandar northwards for 10 
by boats of 100 maunds in the rains. 

ISie country boats now in use along the rifen and streama cSasalqF 
ara much the seme aa they have been for oentunee psat. boate 

Among them may be mentioned budgerowa or ** green boe^** 

U, flat-bottomed boats irith a mask and bw-roofed Ms; 

Mors or country boats of light draught, wilUi broad bows suitable 
far eanyihg gooda, and MatUu or smaller pdswtii, as., psiiMiger 

. .. ■ ■ 1 " ■ , ■ ■ ■■' " ' , ~ ^ 

0 l^yMB^AIst>a,i»SMrtatrttyKMtoriiWMflalsw(1804h^»^ 
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boats with a oabin. The moat oommoa boats, honwer, axe 
the dinffi and thugdt vhioh have been in nae horn time 
immemorial both for flahiog and for oanying paaaengen and 
goods. DongSi or dug-onta are aoooped oat fn^ a aiogle tree 
trank. t.g.t mango, tdi tree, cotton or palm. They have a oi^- 
oity of 3 to 20 maunda, and are managed by one or two men. 
They may be as large as 30 feet lung and 2| feet broad, and oan 
oany, if neoeaaaxy, more than Id men. The Mttgi is 25 <»r 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arched roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo mast. It is usually managed by two men, one at the 
bow ard the other nt the stern, ai.d its average burthen is 12 to 
15 maunds. These small boats ply in the interior daring the 
rains and for several months after the rains, until the ohannelr 


dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three of 
four plantain stems, are used for passing over streams- 
Kuropean Formerly ships, sloops and pinnaces ascended the river 
vMMit. Hooghly as far up as S&tgaon and Hooghly, and mention is also 
made of bigger vessels like men*of>war oonring up to Hooghly 
and Chaiidemagore. As eirly as 1828 a line of steamers ' 
ran daily between Hooghly and Calcutta, carrying the mails 
and CHlling at Ghinsura, Ghsndernagore, etc. At present there 
is a daily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, between H&tkhoU Ghftt, Calcutta and 
E&lii&in Burdwan. The steamers are stem-wheelers of li^t 
draught, and carry passengers and smaller goods They leave 
on week-days, toudring at Uttaipira, Serampore, Sheoriphnli, 
Bhadreswar,' Ghandernagore, Chiosura, Hooghly, B&nsberi&, 
Tribeni, Sije, Jiret, Sripur, Somrs and G-uptipM on the west 
bank. This line is a convenient one for passengers for Tribeni 
and places farther up, as they are situated at some distance fmn 
the East Indian Bailway, which from Msgril jnoetion diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a steamer of the same 
company leaves Mir Bahar Gh&t (Calcatta} direct for Hooghly, 
starting at noon ond returning before dosk. 4^other line oi 
steamers mhs from the Armenian Gh&t (Calcutta) to B&nlohak 
in the Midnapore district, opponte the point where the boaodanM 
of the Hooghly and Howrih districts meet. This (s the xhodt 


convenient way of reaching Kh&nftkal and Eririinsgar. 
During the summer and the latter part of winter, thesa steamers 
stop st Tey&lis Gh&t, a mile' belew B&nibhak. In the rains small 
- riemneiB go up to Gh&tftl, toaohing at Bandsr in tbis diittiet. 

^ There axe a number of ferries aootoss the Hooghly^ niost d 
which bel<mg to the samtnd&ia and the mnnicipaUriss. Two 
only have been made-over to the Diatriet Bosid cf vis., 
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tint at' Paltft Ghftt «nd that at Telioipftri, of which the flnt ia 
ValnaUe, having ao average rental of more than three thoomid 
nqieei. It hia fonr country boats for pMsengen and two ior 
cattle; while the second hM a green boat and two ordioaiy 
country boats for passengers snd cattle. On the Old Benares 
road theire is a ferry at Panurft across the B&modar, which plies 
only in the rains. Farther along this road there are ferries at 
Balarftmpar, at Harinkh<d& and Sodpor, where it crosses the 
Kuneswari, and at Haraditya on the khdi of the same name 
The Asadhhola ferry on the Bardwin liidnapore road, though 
declared a pablio ferry, has not been farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in all seasons. The following is a lirt showing 
municipal ferries 'and the proportions in which the proceeds ere 
divided;—^Hooghly Baear and B&buganj (|ths to Hooghly 
and fths to Naihfttij; Nimaitalft ^half to Baidyab&ti and half 
to Government); Kauhaidiwantala, Court and Jag.inuath Gh&t 
(half to Serampore and half to Government); and Uttarp&r& 
(half to Uttarpftri and half to Government). 

The main line of the East Indian Bailway enters the district 
at Uttaipftr&, crossing the Bally Kh&l by a large iron bridge, and 
leaves it a little beyond Boinohi. It has a length of about 41 
miles in the district, and in this length there are 19 stMtions. 
There are also 2 branch lines, vis., from Sheordphuli to 
Tirakeswar (22 miles) and from Bandel to Naih&ti (d miles); 
while another large branch from Bandel to EatwS is under 
construction. The Bengal Provincial Bailway from Ttibeni to 
Tftrakeswar, 33 miles long, is practically a feeder to the East 
Indian Bailway line, which it crosses at Magra junction. Them 
are also 2 small Hues in the south, vis., the Howrah-Shi&khiU 
light Bsilway snd the extension of the Howrah-Amtft light 
fioilway from Barg&ohbi& to Ch&mp&d&nga. 

The East Indian Railway line from Howrah to Ho(^hly was But 
opened for passenger traffic on 15th August 1854, and was ex* 
tended to P&nduft a fortnight later, and to B&niganj in February ' 
of the following year. Among the subsequent additions to the line, 

^ following may be mentioned:—(1) !^e opening of a branch 
Ime to Tftrakeswar, a noted place of pilgrimage. The line was 
constructed by . private enterprise and handed over to the East ' 
Bidiui Railway to work on the 1st lanuaiy 1885 . (2) The 

conatmotion of a branch line to Naihftti (3 miles) on the Esstero 
Bengal State Railway over the JubUee bridge at Hoogl^y. 

This great brid^ as yet the only permanent bridge over the 
Hooghly, has a leogtii' between abutments of 1,200 feet and hi oo 
eoB^ hdoiim it waa opened l^the Yicen^t Lend Buffeiin, in 
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the Jubilee year, 1887. (3) The oonetraotion of the Hooghly- 
KAtvS bxaD(^, 65 miles long, which ia now in progress. 

Bngffti The Bengal Provincial Bailway line, on the 2 feet 6 inches 
gauge, was built by a company formed through the exertions of 
Mr. A. L. Bny. The first section from Tfirakeswar to BasuA 
(12*5 nules; was opened to traffic in 1894, the Mcond section from 
Basufi to MagrA (18*12 miles) in 1895, and the third section 
from Magra to Tribeni (2*15 miles) in 1904. This railway 
line is financed nnd managed by Indians. There are altogether 
16 stations on it, nnd through commurdcation with Calcutta is 
afforded by a jetty with a gangway at Tribeni, which connects 
the line with the steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The working of the line is carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1883 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relating to the main line concluded with the District Board of 
Ho(^hly in 1890, and the other concluded with the Secretary of 
State for India in 1904, by which a free grant of Und was given 
for the Tribeni extension under certain conditions. 

Light The Howrah-Shiakbala and a branch of the Kowrah*AmtA 
mlways. traverse thanas ChanditalA and Kristanagiir in the 

Serampore subdivision. Both are on the 2-feet gauge and start 
from Howrah. The line to ShiakhalA is 19 nules long, of which 
more than 10 miles are in this district; there is also a branch line 
with a length of 3 miles from Janai to Chandltala. This line was 
opened up to Chanditala in August 1897, and up to ShiAkhAlA in 
November of the same year. The Hooghly Distric t Board ha s 
given the company the use of its roads for the line and guaranteed 
interest of 4 per cent, on the capital; in return for these oon- 
oessionB it receives half the net profits above 4 per cent. On the 
Howrah'AmtA line there is a branch from BargAohhiA etatios 
to ChAmpAdAnga on the DAmodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways^are under the management of Hessra. 
Martin end Company. 

Fora In 1907-08 there were in this district 341| miles of portal 
ofiioxs. oonununioetion and 105 port offices, or one post office for every 11 
miles. The number of postal articles delivered was 3,532,724, 
vis., 2,093,260 post cards, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
169,338 newqwpers and 16,236 parceb. The value of money 
orders issued was Bs. 14,66,885 and nearly equalled that of money 
orders paid, vis, Bs. 15,62,320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
TWtiTt accounts deposits, the amdunt deposited being Bs 11,33,340 
Taai. In the first quarter of the 19th century an experimental 
aaant Bemaphore telegraph system was tried between Calcutta and 
ChnnAr. The experiment proved a failure and wa4 abandoned 
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before 1830, in wbioh year aome of the aemi^ore towers were 
utilised lor the ^nrigopometiiosl Surrey of India. In this distriot 
fire of them aditi aurrir& situated at N&likul, Dilfikhos, Hy&tpur, 
Mohfiiakpiir and Naras&n. In 1907-08, besides the ^neral 
telegraph office at Seiampore, there were fire postal telegraph 
offio^ rUb, at Ohiusiira, Hooghly, Magrfi, Ohaiidemagore and 
T&rakeawar, which issued 6,867 me^gea. 
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LAND BUVENUS ADMINISTBATION. 

Hilton! Thebe is no detailed leooxd the Hioda iTBtem of 1*nd 

revenue adminutration in Bengal, and a sketch of it oan only 
be given by piecing together the fragmentary information vhicli 
may be gathered from iDBoriptiona and written works aooh as the 
Dkitrma-tutraa. It would appear that the grdm or village was 
the unit of administration, and that ezoln^og waste or nn- 
oultivable lands and lands occupied by houses or set apart for 
village commora, the village lands fell into two groups, via., thow 
whid^ paid rent, and those which did not. The lifter indliided 
brahmoftar or land granted to BriUmums, dtbotiar or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, and ehskrdn or service 
lands. Among service lands may be enumerated those held by 
village servants, such as barbers, wadiermen, oaipenters, 
etc., besides watchmen and accountants, whose duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops. 

The headman of the village, who was called tt andai, had 
also a share in the village land by virtue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the amount oi vdttch 
varied according to the caste or position of the tenants, being less, 
for instance, in the case of Brfthmans and othw h%h castes than 
in the cose of the low castes; it also varied according to the 
nature of the produce of the fields, those grovring speoal 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usual share reserved 
for the king was oue-rixth, xiring to one*fourth or even-one* 
third :n special instances; the village servants also received 
small shares of the produce at the time reaping or threshing, 

Ihe villages were grouped into viakagaa; eiiAayai i^ 
maudaka or drcles; and mandaha into bhiUUia or povince^ 
iriiich had occasionally smaller divirions known as" bkdgu 
or sub-provinoes. Each of these groups ww placed under a h^ 
oalled, respectively; viahttgii^ mandaUka or siaAS-ffMHriBtffai and 
B&jft or governor. ISiese officers coUeoted the revenue from 
their auboxdmates apd sent it on to the king’s treasoiy, prohslly 
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dedaoiang a oomnuanon. ^ejwero evidently removaUe 
at the ldng*a pleaaore, but the poet in oonzae of time beomae 
hereditaiy in many laii^ea 

Ihe early Muhammadan mien were Eh&lj, Taz]ta» 
vhoee object it wae to get as mndi out of the oonntiy as they 
ooold. They oare4 little for any orgsoized system of collecting 
its revenues, and the aocoants of Iheir mle point to irrej^lu 
exactions and enfwoed tribute rather than to any r^ular 
aaaeaament. By the time Tribeni vdth the north of Hooghly 
was. conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Snlt&ns, a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we meet with attempts at some organized system 
of collection. Judging from inscriptions, the country appears 
to have been divided into revenue divisions called which 

were placed under officers known as tAikdirt. The mabdU were 
grouped into tracts known ns arsahi under MrlaBAkan^ or military 
commanders, who had often the title of Yazir. The word 
Junydar was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in oontradistinotion to a thikdar pr revenue officer, and the word 
tkdnah was also used, meaning a standing camp estaUished in a 
newly conquered area. The details of assessment are not known; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village head¬ 
men was left undisturbed as far as possible. 

Far-reaching changes were introduced by Sher Shah; and the 
revenue rent-roll of Todar Mai, for Bengal at least, merely 
reo<»ded the new or altered system adopted during the Afghin 
rule. The revenue division began to be called pargana and Mrkdr 
in preference to and anah^ though in the Ain-i-Akbari 

the word \mahil was still used. Sher Shah appointed in every 
pargana an a ‘‘god-fearing*’ $Aikddr, a treasurer, and two 
kdrkuiWt of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the 
local vernacular. He ordered his governors to measure the lands 
every harvest, to fix the assessment with regard to the kind of 
groin they produced, to give one share to the cultivator and half 
a share to the mukaddam or headman In every pargana there 
was also a kdnungo^ from whom was ascertained the present) 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue In 
every ' sarirdr he appointed a chief thikddr and a. chief mumtf 
to watrii the conduct of the dmih and of the people, to 
see that the AmU« did not oppress or injure the people or 
embezde the king’s revenue, ai^ also to settle disputes between 
4mi/s regarding the boundaries of parganoi. It is said that the . 
idi^ chimged the dmih every year mr second year to prevent 
iheiz eppreering tha people or embeiding the zevenne. 
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Aoooidiag to the Ain-uAkbari, the people in Bengid were 
salmiuaiTe and paid their rents duly. The demands of enoh 
year were paid by instalments' in eight months, the ryots 
themeelTeB bringing mohurs and rupees to the place appointed for 
the receipt of revenue. The harvesta were abundant; measure¬ 
ment was not insisted upon; and the revenue demands were 
determined by an estimitte of the crops—a onstom oou6rmed by 
the Empen» Akbar~Bo that an actual division of grain between 
the Government and the ryots was not usuaL 

The detaik of mahkla given in the Ain show that the districts 
of Hocf^ily and Howrah were comprised in three aar/dra, vis., 
Solaimin4h&d, 8atg&on and Madaran. The original sarkSrB 
were evidently 8&tgaon on the east and Mad&ran on the west; 
but during the Afghan rule a number of luahdla were taken 
from both and grouped into a new aarkdr^ named after the 
SoltAn Sulaim&n Karor&ni, which cut through the middle of 
S&tgaoo. Bonghly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to aooount for a third of the three aarkdm, whose total 
revenue, including customs, amounted to 43,768,088 dama or 
Bs. 10,93,962. ^e landlords belonged to various castes, and 
beddes paying revenue had to furnish a force of 300 oavalry and 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamindftrs, there were 
boildeiB of oAs or t'dgir lands, of which small aUotments were 
aoettered throughout the aatkdra. 

The Aail Tumar Jamd of Todar Mel remained in force tiU 
the second vioeioyalty of Prince Sh§h Shuja (1648 A.D.). 
That prince revised the settlement chiefly by adding the revenue 
cl new temtoiy in the north-east, of the Sundarbana 1 1 the 
sooth, and of JUBdnapore mid Balasore, which had been detached 
irans Orissa* Some increase of revenue was also obtained by a 
new kattaknd valuation of old aarkdra, amounting to more than 
a sevmth of the former aaseasment. No change was made in 
the revenue diviaiona or in the other arrangements for cdleoticms. 
By 1722 a thiid revision was carried out by Nawab Jsfar Eh&n 
aA'osKursbidKuliKb&n, which wtislmown aa Jnmd Kamil Tnmari. 
The fiscal diridiHss were re-grouped into 13 chakUka as large eiroles, 
while the ntonher of parganaa was increased by subdividiog them. 
The Hooghly and Howrah districts fell under two the 

xiperiMi strip under ehoMd Hooghly or SAtg&ani end the 
xmnainder under ehaklA Burdw&n, these two ehaklda being 
rifinr^^ to e revenue of Bs. 37,83,816 That amount was 
incDteaaed, however, by more than one-fonrth by means of annual' 
kaatt^nd sooouiiis and resumptions of jAgtr lands. During Jsfar 
Khin*s mloi the ssmindin were formally recognised as regular 
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kndholdBNi aktd hflUi penonsUy retpODsble for the land revenae 
of their eetates. - 

In 1728 Hvnbld Knit Kh&n’s eoooeHor, Nawfth Shuja-ad^dln 
eanied oat a firesh Orttloaeat, known as the Jama Tumdri 
TaMMti, She kM/ta lands were now divided into lazgnr 
and itfttilit MttUndiHi, the pisnent districts of Hooghlj and 
HowMIIk eom|tAind in the tsiger samindari of Buidwtn 
(revnntteTiB. 90»47.0w)y and in the eiasfvri or smaller samtndAris 
of MaOftlWa* (Ba. 1.40,36n, Aral (Ba 1,25,351) and Mohammad 
Affllq^lBil-1«40,046). O^ese lamlndtris did not indodethe 
amall.^lHI^, tidefly nuidddmdth m sabsistenoe lands, given to xeli> 
giooa^MMMMd nan. Besides land revenne proper, the lands 
weia4iif|IMi%; variooa epira oeasea known as tftiMft, of which the 
nnmttea antf Htte va^ in different distriots. Mr. J. Orant, the 
ChiM Ssriihllidai of Bengal, in his Analffiit of tko Finaneoo of 
Bong^ eilttaMiiated no leas tlW twelve, inolnding one imposed 
by MnxihSd Moll Kh&n, fonr impoaed in the time of Shaj&-ad« 
dm, tfame in the time of All Vardi Eh&n, and four more by 
Mir EUm All. ISieae diinfti, floetnating in demand and 
gradttsl^ ineanauig in amount, were highly oppressive both to 
the lyota and the aamindftxs, and oonld only be realised with a 
great deal of troable. 

' After the establiahment of British rule a new system was 
giadnally introdnoed. By the treaty of 1760 A.D, (oonfirmed by 
sanadi) Ifir Eisim All ceded to the British the Bengsl samlndim 
of Bnrdwtn, CUcotta and Ghittagmig, besidea Midnapore (then 
in OrisaiQ. Xbe aaihlndiri of Burdwftn indnded the pteaent 
diatriota of B^)oghly and Howrah, except a small strip on the 
west bank of the Hooghly river which formed part of the 
samlDcUri kUmtd of Mohammad Amlnpor. This atrip, with the 
rest of Bengri, finally came under British administration with 
the grant of the Dlwini in August 1766. At first the ooUedionB 
in ^ Burdwftn aamlndiri lands were superriaed by cove¬ 
nanted servamts of the Company, but this system proved a failoxe, 
for after deAtajrii^ the expenses of tednoing the refractory BijA, 
the ooUeotions amounted in the first year (1760) to only 
Bs. 5,23,691 or one-fifth of the demand, and they were also smalt 
in the second year. In 1762 the samlndAri wm let out by public 
auction to temporary fSarmen for three years. The lat^ failed 
to discharge thrir agreements, and, to help them, an impost of 
9 annas per kigha was levied on all the h&ze»fimMn lands or 
revmme-fi^ ahmiations. Tins impost could only be psrtirily 
realised, and not unnstursUy made Mr. tTohnston, the Superin¬ 
tendent, thoroughly unpc^piilar. 
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dcpleiiaii of the p<^iil»tion by tbe funine td 1769«70. 
ihitt the leooxd of oostoxnaiy rates had ceased to be a pioteotiou to 
the resident cnltivators, and that the Tillage registers had become 
to them a record ol cmshiDg obligations rather than a record- 
of-iights. Thirds that the people had themaelTeB made a 
movement to readjust rents to. the altered eccmomio conditions, 
by developing a body of non-redd^nt cultivators or temporary 
tenants, vrhoee presence in almost every village tended to reduce 
customary rates to the standard of supply and demand, and 
whose status had by 1787 legitimatized itseU/** 

These enquiries led to the Permanent Settlement of 1793, by 
which the assessment of land revenue was fixed in peq)etuity. As 
regards the distribution of the assessment. Sir John Shore esti¬ 
mated that the British Government received 45 per cent, of the 
gross produce, the saminddr and his under-renters 15 per cent, and 
^e ooltivator 40 per cent.t As regards the persons with whom 
the assessment was made, the Government got rid of all com¬ 
plexities, whether of origin, status or title, by establishing a 
uniform tenure for all zamindars; and, in addition to old allow- 
anoes, made over to them in perpetuity whatever increment might 
be obtained either from the improvement of their estates or from 
the reclamation of waste land. As regards the cultivators, it was 
intended to protect them from erhancoment of rents ard exac¬ 
tion of oesaes by giving them a statutory right to pattas stating the 
quantity of land held by them and the sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, the Permanent Settlement proved disastrous to the 
landholders who, one after another, broke down under the strain 
of having to pay their revenue punctually and in full. Among 
the defaulters were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the country Such were the B&jSs of Nadia, R&jsh&hi, 
Buhnnpor, SiSsijora and others, the dismemberment of whose 
estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threatened them with 
povqriy and min, and in some instances presented difficulties to 
iblB revenue officers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the amount of the public fl88esfiment.**+ In tbis district the B&jft 
ol Bnrdw&n escaped tbe ruin which fell on other zamfndBis by 
laaaing ont his estates iu perpetuity to middlemen. 8ach a di« 
vnstmenr of rei^nsibility wasdiamelrioflfy opposed to the purposes 
fior w^uch the Permanent Settlement hod been framed, and to the 
declared espectation of ita framers that the Undholdera would 

^ MS, Hunter, IntroduetiOD, Ob. Ill, p. 66 

, f Iflaate «f llrv Sbort^. I^ecuiber 1789, pam. riftb Baport 5, Jfadrak' 
l^piiiak 0888} pp. 60M0O. 

ct Hm isiMl Madfif Bspriat^ ^ 71. 
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■ - devote themselTee to improving the condition of tiie husbandmen. 
Nevertheless, it was genwellj disoOTexed that this system formed 
the only means of esoape from rain for the old families of 
Bengal, who,enoombered with the costly paraphernalia of petty 
ooarts and military retainm, oonld not saddenly tnmsform them- 
selves into punctual rent>oollectorB and revenue<payeiB. By 
Begulation VIU of 1819 this patut system of subinfeudation was 
placed on a legislative basis. The Gtovemment also armed the 
landholders with new powers against the tenants; for eacam^e, the 
power to seise a tenant's person was gnmted them by the ffqftutn 
Begulation (711 of 1799), and the power to distrain a tenant’s pro* 
party by the Paujum Regulation (Y of 1812), But these powen 
came too late to save the old samlndars, whose estates were sold up 
or who were reduced, like the Baj& of Burdw&n, tathe positioa 
of annuitants receiving every year the fixed snm» due from 
potuiddn. 

The Permanent SetUpnmni also failed to protect the ouUivaton. 
It endeavoured to sub^itute for the village reocud-of-xighlis a 
new ^tem of dedaratoiy leases {patiat ); the system of A^ssfas 
was abolished, and the pat»dm became practioally the aamhidia* 
servants. The result was that the fmotioe of giving pattai could 
not be enforced by the CoUeotors, who had IsUle and less 
mfermation; while the paimdria* village legistas ceased to exist 
or were instruments in the hands of ^ eamfndirs for ths 
ooeroion of their tenuits. As early as 1819 the Court of Directors 
drew the attention of the Govemmeut “ to the stata of i»**f*^*y 
and oppression in which the great mam of csdtivaiCHB me plaead/* 
but it was not iiU after forty years further eoRmpoodsUie end 
enquiry that the ouatomuy rights of the raltivatan wme kgiliy 
recognised by a series of agn\|ian laws beginaiug with Aet X it 
1859. 

The various forms of land temue fouad ia Hoogly are for 
TixoMi. yi 0 gimi 0 aa in the nsighhcttxiiig fistaata sad 

a detailed deabription of thmn is not reqai^ prsotigslty tiie .<»ly 
peculiar tenures being the sendee tenurw h^ by pkdttHddi% 
icsifttM. The number of revenue-paying estates borne on the revemw- 
roll of Hooghly (which for tlds purpose indudcs Bbwtah) was 
4,309 in 1907-08; while the nnml^ of reveii 9 M-hee estates 
assessed to oesses was 536. Of the zevenfte'pjyiDg‘SStatcer:8,97d 
are permauenily-settled, while 101 are, tempmaxily-settM and 
. ,235 are held direct under Government. Among ^rntatsa last 
named, the most interesting me the Ohtasura aadSauttpoie’Xhis 
Hah&ls, whl<h passed to tlm British from the Dhtch . uiii 
respectively. Among gather eststesi m^ntbo atyW mideof l^ 
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aim estates, which were originally tenures granted at a quiWent. 

QThey were, in fact, £e& assessed to a small revenue, and date 
back to the rule of the Muhammadans. 

The number of estates in this district has increased consider¬ 
ably during the last half century owing to the subdivision of 
proprietary rights. In 1850 there were 2,784 revenue-paying 
estates held by 5,775 proprietors, and in 1870 the number of the 
former was 3,850 and of the latter 8,215. In 1873, though the 
area of the district had been considerably reduced by the transfer 
of estates to Burdw&n and Midnapore, the number of revenue- 
paying estates had increased to 3,573 ; and, as already stated, there 
are now no less than 4,309 such estates on the revenue-roll. The 
cess returns show that the number of revenue-paying estates 
assessed to cesses is 7,953, in addition to 530 revenue free elates, 
and that the number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. 

One of the most common tenures is that known as the paint lytni 
iiiukt which had its origin in the estate of the Mahar&j& of 
Buidw&n and then spread to other permanently-settled ei^atos. 

A patnl taluk is defined in Regulation YII£ of 1819 as one 
created by a Rammdar and held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the tenant furnishing collateral security for the rent, and binding 
himself to certain conditions regarding the sale of the tenure for 
arrears, and also to the sale of his other property in case the 
proceeds of the sale of the tenure ore not sufficient to pay off the 
entire sum due. The records show that there are 1,397 patu\ 
tenures in the district, paying to the zamindars a total rent of 
Rs. 9,09,219-8. 

A dar^ptdni is an under-tenure created by a patuiddr^ to whom 
its holder pays rent, and is similar to a pal hi tenure in all respects. 

The district records return the number of these under-tenures 
in Hooghly at 200. Se^patnl is a patui tenure of the third degree 
orested by a darpatnidar. 

Other tenures are the usual ijdi ds or leases, which have no /jargs. 
i^iedal characteristics. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
mukarari tjdrdHf i>., permanent or long-teiiu leases granted at a 
fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration, (2) ordinary i/dtds 
or leases held for a limited term, (3) dar-\jii ds or sub-leases 
subordinate to the foregoing, and (4) tnrpeshgi or usufructuary 
leases granted for repayment of loans by collections of rents from 
the estate or idluk so let out. 

■^Bent-fzee tenures are exceptionally numerous in Hooghly; Rent-free 
in fact, perhaps in no other district in Bengal are tenures of this 
idasB sectored over such a large area. The following are the 
jninoipal varieties of rent-free tenures :~(1) Ldkhirdj^ or rent-free 
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land granted aa a reward for serrioes performed or for aome other 
apeoial purpose. (2) Dehttart or lands granted for the worahip 
of various Hindu gods, and vested in sel/ditt or trustees, who 
have no right to alienate such lands. (3) Brahmottar^ or 
lands granted for the support of learned and pious Br&hmans. 
These are liable to be alienated. (4) Mnhattrdn, or lands assigned 
by samindars for the maintenance of religious and learned men, 
or of poor men other than Brahmans. (5) Va%<thnavotiar^ or 
lands granted for the support of Yaishnavas. (6) Pirottar, or 
lands resemblinp' the deboitar lands of the Hindus, being 
grants made by Muhammadans for the maintenance of the 
worship of pin or Musalman saints. (7) Wokt^ or lands granted 
by pious Muhammadans for the mainteuanoe of mosques or 
ma»jid)s^ and for the purpose of feeding iakvn or religiouB 
mendicants. (8> Chirdghi^ or lands granted for defraying 
the expense of providing lights at the tombs of Muhammadan 
saints. (9) Nittrdlf or lands presented for the maiintenanoe of 
Muhammadan saints or holy men, and for defraying the expenses 
of festivals. (10) KhairOti^ or lauds granted solely for charitable 
purposes. (11) Khdndbdn\ or lands granted rent-free as sites of 
homesteads. 

There are a number of small private service-tenures hdd by 
puroMts, or village priests, nipits or barbers, kdmdn or bUok- 
smiths, tttOiia or gardeners and makm of gulands for decorating 
idols, and d&obdt or washermen. 

^e only peculiar service tenure is that of the pkinriddfi, who 
were originally semi-military police holding rent-free lands and 
performing police duties. They date back to the early days of 
British rule and were describe aa follows by the Ma^otnte of 
Hooghly in 1828^—**In the makdk formerly attached toZOft 
Biudwftn, and.geneiidly thxbughoat this district, tiieie aie in each 
village two or three police ekonidddra who have each an allowiMe 
of about 8 or 10 dipMa of eAdkfdn land; and besides this establish- 
ment of pdika, there are certain individnals^ denominated pUnrim 
ddrw, nmdiMddra end dtguOn, to the farmer of whom m eome 
oaeee a noib and generally several ehmikid^a are a ita i h ed, is 
proportion to the extent of the pkinrida/$ juriediotion, and iriio 
are allowed from 50 to 200 bighda of land- These pkdttriddn 
are authorised to apprehend robbera and honae-hreakem, to report 

ooouienoe of oriinee to the pdioe t h& n aa, to patrol the viUogee 
uttae bed to their pACerii, to obeerve whether the etevh^dre per¬ 
form or neglect their dntiee, and genereUy to render every 
asriitanoe to the police ddrepda. The total number cfpAdartMri 
existiog in this distrut smounted, from a very eoixoot ngutcr 
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that I had made up in the year 1825, to 175, together with 32 
xa$6$ and 808 paik* and piydctoa, and the total quantity of etidJtrdn 
laud attached to the phAnris amounted to 14,763 bigh&s. The 
total number of village chaukidAts amounts to between 10,000 
and 12,0c0 men, and the quantitj' of ckdkrAn land set apart for 
the maintenance of the whole body amounts to between 80,000 
to 90,000 bujhdH of land. The above arrangements have existed, 
I understand, from time immemorial in this district, as well as in 
Burdwaii and Midnapore, and were finally adopted by Govern¬ 
ment about the year 1762 or 1763, when Mr. Johnston was 
Collector of Burdwaii.” 

As the phdnri system had long been superseded by newer 
qrstems, and was of very little use, Government in 1881 sanctioned 
an axTongemeut by which, when any of these men died or were dis- 
nuBsed, the vacancy should not be filled up, and their lands, which 
were specially excluded from the Permanent Settlement, should 
be taken dmrge of and settled by the Collector. The revenue 
derived from them was to be devoted to maintaining a force of 
head-constables for patrolling villages and seeing that the 
eheutkidAra did their duties properly. The absorption of the 
phAnriddrs is still proceeding, but the proceeds of the resumed 
lands are no longer entirely applied to the maintenance of patrol 
head-constables, for it seems that the money was transferred to 
the head of land revenue by orders of the Board of Beveniie in 
1886, the origin of the fund having, apparentiy, been lost 
flight of. There axe now only 54 phdnridAra in poaseasion of 
pkdnriddri lands. 
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For administrative purposes the district is divided into three 
suhdiviBiona with headquarters at Chinsura, Serampore and 
ArSmhSgh. The headquarters (Sadr or Hooghlj) subdivision 
is under the direct supervision of the Collector, who has a regular 
staff of five Deputy Collectors, with one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. The Serampore and Ar&mbagh subdiviuons are each 
in charge of a Subdivisional Officer, the former being assisted by 
a Deputy Collector and a Sub-Deputy Collector and the latter by 
a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector of Hooghly oontrols 
the administration of land revenue in Howrah, and also the 
collection of road and pubUc works cesses for estates lying wholly 
or partly in that district. 

The land revenue and cess accounts of the Hooghly district 
still include those for Howrah, and it is only recently that sepai^te 
accounts of the revenue from other sources have been kept for 
the two districts. The revenue ot the district (including 
Howrah), under the main heads, increased from Ra. 21,90,000 
in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been imposed) to 
Rs. 25,99,000 in 1890-91. During the next decade the accounts 
for stamps, excise and income-tax in Howrah were separated, and 
consequently the revenue of Hooghly fell to Rs, 23,78,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Rs. 24,83.351, of which 
Rs. 13,33,812 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 4,50,792 
from excise, Rs. 3,95,527 from stamps, Rs. 2,33,222 from cesses, 
and Rs. 69,998 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue increased from Rs. 13,37,000 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 14,29,000 in 1890-91, but fell again to 
Ra. 13,36,000 in' 1900-01. In 1907-08 they amounted to 
Rs. 13,33,812 collected from 4,309 estates. Of the total number 
of states, 3,973 with a current demand of Rs. 13,06,756 axe per¬ 
manently settled, 101 estates with a demand of Bs. 29,946 are 
temporarily settled, and 235 estates with a demand of Bs. 34,221 
are held direct by Government, Of the estates borne on the 
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revenue roll of this distriot, 871, with an annual demand of 
about lakhs, lie wholly or partly in the Howrah distriot. 

Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue is Eic»e. 
eicise, the receipts from which increased from Es. 2,90,434 in 
1897-98 to Es 4,50,795 in 1907-08, when they represented an 
expenditure of Es. 4,013 per 10,000 of the population. Nearly 
half of this sum was obtained from the sale of country spirit, which 
realized Es. 2,09,119. The manufacture and sale of country 
spirit are carried on under what is known as the contract-supply 
system, which was introduced in 1907-08. Under this system, 
the local manufacture of ('ountry spirit is prohibited, and con¬ 
tracts are made mth firms of distillers for its supply. The 
contractors ore forbidden to hold any retail licenses for the sale 
of the spirit. The spirit is brought by them to the vaiious 
depdts, and is there blended and reduced to certnin fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail veudoin, 
and sold by the latter to consumers. 

According to the returns for 1907-08, th(re are 103 shops 
licensed for the retail sale of contract liquor, t.e., one retail shop 
to every 11^ square miles and 10,187 persons; the average con¬ 
sumption of the liquor is 24 proof gallons per 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion, and the iiieideiice of taxation is annas 3'2 per head of the 
population. The income from this source would be more, but for 
the smuggling of illicit liquor from Chandercagore. In spite of 
this, the receipts from the license fees and duty on country spirit 
and tdri are larger than in any other distriot in the Burdwan 
Division, except Burdwan, representing Es. 2,627 per 10,000, ns 
compared with Es. 1,616 for the Division and Es. 2,298 for the 
whole of Bengal. The revenue from pachwai in the same year 
amounted to Es. 8,663 and the license fees on imported liquors 
to Es. 13,074 ; no other district in the Division had such large 
receipts from the latter source. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi¬ 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
in 1907-08 brought in Es. 1,14,493, representing Es. 1,091 
per 10,000 of the population. This proportion was higher 
than in any distriot in the Province outside Orissa and may 
be compared with the average of Es. 656 per 10,000 returned for 
the Burdwan Division and Es. 516 per 10,000 for the whole of 
Bengal. The consumption of gUnja^ (.a., the unimpregnated 
dried flowering tops of the oultivaled fenude hemp plant {Can- 
nabit indiea) is also considerable, the receipts being Es. 65,197 in 
1907-08. The total incidence of the revenue accruing from 
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. hemp drugs was, however, only Bs. 575 for every 10,000 oi the 
population, while the number of shops licensed to add by retail 
was one to every 9,626 persons. 

SppciRl arrangements ore made for the supply of opium to 
French Chnndernagore. All the opium shops there are held 1^ 
one farmer, who pays his fee to the French Government. Under 
a convintioM concluded between the British and the French 
Governments, the opium farmer is allowed to take his supplies 
from the J ocghly treasury up to a limit of 12 maunds per annum 
on payment of duty; the convention is for a period of 6 years 
with effect from Ist January 1907. The export of opium to 
French Chandernagore does not materially afEect the incidence of 
duty and license fees, as the quantity actually issued to the 
farmer is, on an average, only 9 maunds 23 seers per annum. 
In 1907*08, out of a total clearance of 95 maunds 31 seers, only 
9 maunds 36 seers w^-re tab n by the French farmer. 

SUimpB. The next important source of revenue is the sale of stamps, 
the receipts from which amounted to Es. 3,95,527 in 1907-08, 
as compared with Rs. 4,74,528 in 1897*98. The sale of judicial 
stamps alone realized Rs. 3,34,091, as compared with Rs. 3,94,729 
in 1897-98, while the receipts from non-judicial stamps were 
Rs. 61,430 and Rs 79,799, respectively. Court-fee stamps among 
judicial stamps, and impressed stamps among non-judicial stamps, 
account for nearly the whole of the revenue under this head. 

Cesus. Road and publio woiks cesses are, as usual, levied at tb€ 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee ; the tigures given 
below include those for Howrah, as the accounts for the two 
distiicts have not been separated. In 1907-08 the oolleotioDB 
amounted to Rs. 2,33,222, the ourreut demand being Rs. 2,88,462, 
of which Rs 1,86,961 were payable by 7,953 revenue-payixig 
estates, while Rs. 11,789,were due from 536 revenue-free 
estates, Hs. 38,377 from 12,601 rent-free lands, and Bs. 1,335 
from 199 /fiits and fairs. The number of rent-free lands is 
greater than in any district in Bengal except the 24-Far- 
ganas; the amounts due from them are generally small, 
and have frequently to be realized by certificate prooedure. In 
1907-08 no loss than 10,983 certificates had to be issued; this 
was the largest number issued in any district in the Province, and 
exceeded the total number of oortifioates issued in the other 
four districts of the Burdwan Division. 

The number of estates assessed to cesses is 21,289, and the 
number of recorded shareholders is 27,685. There are 20,625 
tenures assessed to cesses with 20,845 shareholdera; and there 
are thus nearly as many tenures aasessed to oesses as there are 
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Mtatok The total demaod of oeBBea (Rs. 3,31,111) ia equal to 
Dearly a quarter of the demand of laud revenue (Bs 13,96,350). 

In 1897-98 the income-tax yielded Rs. 50,417 paid by 1,988 lacowe- 
aaseesees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Rs. 58.852 and the number of nssessees to 2,422. 

At that time the minimum inoome assessable was Ba. 500, but 
this was raised to Bs. 1.000 in 1903, thereby affording relief to a 
number of petty traders, moiiey-lendeis and clerks. The number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1903 to Ba 1,139. In 1907-08 
the tax brought iu Bs. 69,998 paid by 1,311 assessees. 

There are 11 ofhoea for the registration of assurances under Regiitm* 
Act III of 1877. At Hooghly (Chin sura) the District Sub- 
Registrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there and 
assists the District Magistrate, who is ex~ojficu> District Registrar, 
in supervising the proceedings of the Sub-Hegistrars in charge of 

other registration 
offices. In the five 
years 1895-99, the 
average number of 
documents regis¬ 
tered annually was 
26,752, and in the 
next quinquennium 
(1900-04) it was 
28,418. In 1907 
the number rose to 
29,177, as shown 
in the marginal 
statement, which 
gives the salient 
statistics for that 
year. The in¬ 
crease is attributed chiefly to renewal of settlements which 
had been held over from previous years on account of heavy 
floods, and to the settlement of fallow and waste lands to meet the 
increased demand for jute and paddy cultivation. 

This district with Howrah is under the jurisdiction of the ashivis- 
Distriot and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. The Additional Dis- tbatioh 
trict and Sessions Judge of the 24-PargHnas is also Additional hos”* 
Judge for this district. The subordinate civil judicial officers 
are:—a Judge of the Small Cause Courts of Hooghly, Seram- Civil 
pore and Howmh; a Sub-Judge a&d two Additional Sub-Judges; j“*****' 
two Munsifs of Hooghly, three* Munsifs of Serampore, a Munsif 
of Serampore and Ulubeiii, and three Munsifs oi Arimbigh. 
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Criminiii Griminal justice is administered by the Disiriot Magistrate 
jutice. jjjQ ygrjoua Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned 
sta£E at the headquarters consists in addition to the District 
Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class Besides these 
officers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third class 
powers are generally posted to the head-quarters station. The 
Subdivisional Officers of Arambagh and Serampore are almost 
invariably Magistrates of the first clnss, the former being 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or 
third oloss powers, and the latter by a Deputy Magistrate with 
first class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magislr.ites, 
there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Chinsura, Hooghly, 
Serampore, Uttarp5rA, BaidyabSti and Bhadreswar, and two 
Honorary Magistrates at Arambagh. 

PoLicK. For police purposes the district is divided into 13 thanas with 


18 outposts as 
sliown in the 
margin. The 
regular police 
force consisted in 
1907 of the 
Superintendent 
and a Deputy 
Superintendent 
of Police, 8 Ins¬ 
pectors, 53 Sub- 
Inspectors, one 
Sergeant, 84 
Head-Constables 
and 712 cons¬ 
tables. The total 
strength of the 
force was, therefore, 860 men, representing one policeman to 
every 1'3 square miles and to every 1,220 of the population. 
The C Company of the Bengal Military Police is posted at 
Chinsura; it consisted in 1907 of one Subahd&r, one Jemadar, 
4 Havildirs, 4 and 86 sepoys. The rural police for the 
watch an4 ward of villages in the interior consisted of 202 
dajAiikn and 2,694 chaukldtan. representing one chaukiddr to every 
, 890 inhabitants. The new paneh&yat system has been introduced 
throughout the district, except in two Ih&nas of the Serampore 
subdivision, viz, Chanditalft and Kristanagar ; under this system 
preddenis of pancHyatt are vested with the powers of a 
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lUbgistiate of the third oIasb under certain sections of the Criminal 
Procure Code. 

There is a district jaU at Hooghly and a subsidiary jail at Jails. 
each of ihe outlying subdivisioDal head-quarters, viz., Arftmbdgh 
and Serampore. The sub-jail at Arambagh has acconunodation 
for 15 prisoners, viz., 12 male convicts and 3 female convicts, and 
that at Serampore for 28 (22 males aod 6 females) under-trial 
prisoners j convicts sentenced to 'imprisonment of more than two 
weeks are transferred to Hooghly. Ihe district jail has, according 
to the returns for 1908, accommodation for 465 prisoners, viz., 
barracks for 358 male convicts, 23 female convicts, 14 under-trial 
prisoners, and 8 civil prisoners; there are also cells for 6 male 
convicts and a hospital with beds for 56 patients. The chief 
jail industries are oil-pressing and the manufacture of coir mats 
and dan's. 
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Distsict The lipanan strip on the west bi nk of the Hooghlj from 

Boabo. ^riheni to the Bsllj KhAl is an nrban tract containing no lea 
than seven municipalities (exolusiYe of French Ghandernagore), and 
there is also a muncipality at Arilmb&gh. The rest of the district 
is rural in ohnracter, and the administration of its local affairs 
is controlled hy the District Board. This Board has 27 members, 
of whom eleven are nominated, ten are dected, and six are 
ex-officio members, including the District Megistrate, who is its 
Chairman. According to the returns for 1907-08, the land- 
holding classes predominate among the members, representing 
37 per cent, of the total number, while pleaders account for 
29*6 per cent. 

Income. The income of the District Board fluctuates conaderably from 

year to year; but the average of the ten years from 1892-93 to 
1901-02 was Es. 1,80,944, and the average of the five years from 
1904-05 to 1908-09 was Es. 2,03,231. In 1907-08, exclusive of 
the opening balance (Es. 97,872), the receipts aggregated 
Es. 2,10,510, of which Es. 97,012 were realized from road cess, 
the total incidence of taxation per head of the population averag¬ 
ing Ee. 1-8. Among other items in the receipts were Es. 7,271 
from pounds, Es. 22,814 from miscellaneous sources, Es. 5,918 
from ferries, and Es. 28,107 contributed by Government. The 
receipts from road cess, * which form the principal source of 
income, average d Be. 82,015 daring rhe ten ye-irs ending in 
1901-02. A revision of the assessment was completed in 1906-07, 
and the receipts conaequently rose to Es. 97,012 in 1907-08 and 
to Es. 1,06,720 in 1908-09, Eeceipta from the leases of pounds 
are, on the whole, declining, falling from Es 8,724 in 1892-93 
to Es. 7,271 in 1907-08. The amount obtained from fenia 
and tolld fluctuates, being, for example, Es. 4,449 in 1902-03 
and Es. 6,4G1 in 1905-06. Part of the miscellaneous receipts is 
derived from recoveries on account of the cost of colleotiiig anear 
' cesses, and part from the share of the profits paid to the District 
Board by the Howrah-BhiakhAU light Eailway. The Govern¬ 
ment contributions also vary considerably from year to year. 
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Theinoomo from Uuktaoaroe oonsiBti ol (1) the amount aasigaed to 
estahlieh an eqnilibriimi Iwtween the inoome and the expendiinze 
tnnEferred to the Board from the Provincial accoants, and <2) 
gums allotted for improvement of roads in Cbvemment estates. 

Daring the decade en^ng in 1901 02, the average aonoal Ezpendi* 
expenditure of the District Board vras Ba. 1,79,165, and during 
the qainquennium ending in 1908-09 it was Rs. 1,97,220. The 
chief items of expenditure are establishment, education, medical 
and civil works, the amounts spent in 1907-08 being Rs. 9,015 
Rs. 37,863, Rs. 9,463, and Rs 1,18,630, respectively Civil works 
account for the largest disbursements, including as they do ex¬ 
penditure on new buildings and repairs of old buildings, the con • 
struction of new roads and the maintenance of old ones, the exca¬ 
vation and repair of tanks and wells, arboriculture, cstHblishmont, 
tools and plant, etc. In the quinquennium ending in 19(I7-0S the 
total annual expenditure under this head averaged Rs. 1,13,580. 

In 1907-08 the District Board had under its charge 78| 
miles of metalled roads and 428 miles of unmotalled roads, 
besides village roads having a total length of 588 niil< s; the average 
cost of repairs in that year was Rs. 446, Rs. 45 and Rs. 15 
per mile, respectively. 

After civil works, education entails the heavitst charge on Iho 
Board, including the cost of inspection, mninlenance of Middle 
schools, grants-in-aid especially to Primary 8c;hool8, and scholar¬ 
ships. The expenditure on these objects is, hoAvever, met from 
the sums transfemd from Provincial revenues; and since the 
transfer (in 1906) of the control over Sub-Ir.specters of schools 
from the Board to the Education Department, tlie chnigcs under 
the sub-hend “Inspection’* have been reduod by (iO per cent. 

In 1907-08 the Board employed 12 inspecting pandits, maintained 
two Middle schools and aided one High school, 12 Ali(l«Ue 
schools, 105 Upper Primary schools, 8CC Lower I’rimury scliools 
end 21 other schools, such us and muhlolH. 

The medical work performed by the Board consists of maintain¬ 
ing or aiding dispensaries, deputing doctors to treat patients at 
markets and fairs, meeting the cost of vaccination, org.mizing 
measures to check fpidemios of disease, and improving the sanita¬ 
tion of selected villages. In 1907-08 the Board maintained four 
dispensarii B and aided five others, besides deputing a doctor to 
the hat at P&ndua; while it spent, mainly through the Local 
Boards, Rs. 11,000 oo improving the sanitation of villngts. A 
Veterinary Inspector is also employed to treat sick cattle and to 
insi>eot affected villeges, besides working as an Inspector under 
the Glanders and Faroy Act, in which ijapacity he iuspeots stables 
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and cattle sheds in the riparian municipalities. There is as yet 
no veterinary dispensaiy, but it is proposed to establish one. 
A contribution has been made daring the Inst two years to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Chinsura during 
the cold weather. 

Under the District Board there are three Local Boards and 
five Union Committees. Local Boards have been constituted for 
each of the three subdivisions, viz., Hooghly (Sadar), Serampore, 
and Arambagh, and consist of ID, 15 and 9 member.?, respectively. 
In the Hooghly Local Board five members are nominated and ten 
are elected; in the Serampore Local Boaid four are nominated, 
ten are elected and one is an ex-officio member; the Arambigh 
Local Board has one ex-officio and eight nominated members 
The Local Boards here, as elsewhere, have only a f w unimport¬ 
ant functions to discharge, being in charge of pounds and 
expending the sums allotted by the District Board for village 
roads and the improvement of village sanitation. 

The formation of Union Committees was the result of an 
attempt to provide for the improvement of village .sanitation in 
smaller areas. Committees for Ilaripal, Chauditala and Bali 
(Diwanganj) were constituted on 1st July 1895; while the 
Pandua and Balagarh Oommittoes were formed a little later, viz, 

on 3rd and 8th December 1895, 
respectively. The marginal table 
shows the area and population of 
each of these unions. The income 
of the committees is derived 
partly from the receipts for 
pounds and partly from small contributions made by the District 
Boaid, the maximum not exceeding Bs. 400 a year each. 

There is a large urban population along the west bank of 
the river Hooghly, in the narrow strip extending from Bally Khal 
to Tribeni. Hooghly contains the 1 irgesi number of municipalities 
of all the districts in Bengal except the 24*Pargana8. This 
riparian strip contains no less than 7 municipalities, riz., beginning 
from the south, Uttarparft, Kotrang, Serampore, Baidyabati, 
Bhadroswar, and then, on the north of French Chandernagore, 
Hooghly-Chinsura and BSnsberia; while there is only one 
municipality in the interior, viz., at Arambfigh. The elective 
system is in force in all the riparian municipalities, two- 
thirds of the members being elected; but in Arambigh all the 
members are nominated. The bulk of the municipal income ia 
derived from rates on holdings, except in Binsberift, ArftmbSgh 
and one ward of Bhadreswai, where they are replaced by a tax on 
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persons. Latrine and oonservanoj fees are not levied in Bansberia 
and in a portion of Kotrang, but in the other munioipalities they 
form the second largest souroe of income. A fair amount is also 
obtained in all the municipalities from taxes oil nniraals and 
vehicles, taxes on professions and trades, pound recei|)is and fines 
under the Mnnicipal Act, while ferries yield a considcmblo sum 
in the Hooghly, Baidyabati, Senimpore and Uttarpara munieipa* 
lities. The average incidence of taxation per head of the popula¬ 
tion iu 1907-08 was highest in Uttarpara, viz., Its, 2-4-1 (the 
highest in the Division except llowruh) and was lowest in 
Ar&mbagh, viz , annas 10-1. 

The first attempt at municipal administration in Hooghly was llooiibiy. 
made in the beginning of the last century under Itogulation XXII 
of ISIG, which contained proriaious for conservancy, lighting and 
other urban requirements. In a Minute dated May 182G, grant¬ 
ing the surplus town duties for the improvement of the town, the 
Govemor-Geueral in Council directed that they should bo ex¬ 
pended iu ■* filling up hollows, stnguant pools and useless ditches, 
iu the construct ion of ptuxa drains and bridges, the opouiug up 
and widening of the public roads, aud in other minor improve¬ 
ments.” A Local Committee under the control of the District 
Magistrate was formed, the road near the Collector’s eutcherry 
was widened, several roads were metalled with brick, the fine 
oosuarina trees which may still be seen along the i-oads were 
planted, several tanks were excavated, scavenging caris were 
brought and a staff of scavengers employed. Owing to finan¬ 
cial stringency, the Government withdrew the grant in 1829 
aud dissolved the committee, transferring its functions u> tho 
Magistrate. 

On 5lh June 1840 a public mooting of the inhabitants was 
held at Hooghly, at which a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration measures for the municipal management of tho 
towns of Chinsura, Hooghly and ChandcruHgore. The committee, 
which consisted of nine members {three from each town), iv(]Ucsled 
the Magistrate to make over to them the full control of the 
conservancy and e/iauladari establishments, but this the Magistrate 
could not. legally do. At length, after a year's corrospondenoe, 
tho committee asked the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define its duties, powers and responsibilities ; and tlu> outcome 
of this request was tho passing of Act X of 1842. This, tho 
first purely municipal law in Bengal, did not, however, get into 
fair working order till 1846.* ^ 

• Toynbee, Sktteh iff <A* Admimiatratim of Moogkly, pp. 123-37. 

Q 
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Hooghly^Chinsaia was constituted a regular municipaKty in 
1865, and is now goyerned by the Bengal Muoidpal Act 111 of 
1884 (B. C.) as amended. The municipality has an area of 
about six square miles and is divided into six wards, the rate* 
payers numbering 7,3.6 or 25 per cent, of the population. The 
Municipal Board constats of IS Commisaioneis, of whom 12 are 
elected, 4 are nominated and 3 are ex-o^do members. The 
average annual income of the munidpolity during the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05 were Es 49497 and Es. 58447, 
respectively; while the average annual expenditure during those 
periods nmountf i to Es. 46,476 and 55,474. In 1907-08 the total 
income waaEa. 56,071, the inddence of taxation per head of the 
population being Ee. l-13-5w The chief sources of income axe 
a rate levied at 7^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which realized Es 29,559, and conservancy feea (Es. 15,603) In 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Ea 56,460, the chief 
disbursements being on conservancy (51*3 per cent.) and public 
works (16 9 per cent.). A proposal for the supply of Stored 
water to the town is under condderation. 

Serampore is the most important municipality in the district, 
having both the largest population and the greatest income. Its 
local administration can he traced back to 1845-46, when the 
inhabitants held a meeting and asked for the introduction of 
Act X of 1842. It was co..stituted a regular municipality in 
I860, and ill 1873 was granted the right of electing Gommis- 
doners, bdng the first mofossil municipality to receive that 
privilege. It has an area of about 3^ square miles and is diviaccL 
into four words; there ore 7,031 rate-payers forming 15*8 per cent, 
of the population. The Committee consists of 18 members, of whom 
twelve are elected and six ore nominated. Dnriug the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and^ 1904-05, its annual inoome averaged 
Es. 57,541 and Es. 60,634, respectively, while the annual expend- 
tnze averaged Es. 52,779 and Es. 57,105, respectively. In 
1907-08 the inoome aggregated Es. 65,899, the inddence of 
taxation per head being Ee. 1-4-3, while the expenditure was 
Ea* 76.^265. The main sonxees of income are (1) a rate aaseesed 
at per cent, on the annual value of holdings^ whidi brought 
in Es. 31,348, and (2) latrine fees at rates ranging from 
annas 12' to Es. 4^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which amounted to Es. 16,070. The munidpality is slightty 
indebted, having bonowed Es. 30,000 from Government for 
drainage works in 1891, of which B& 9,054 remained unpaid 
< at the end of 1907-08. A proposal for supplying filtered 
water from the Howrah waterworkB, the int^e of which 
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from the Hooghlj riyer lies mthin this manunpidity, has been 
Banotioned, and work is in progreBs. 

Ar&mbkgh was oonsiitnted a nmnicipoUty on lat Jannaiy 1886 
its old name,' Jah&nab&d, was changed to Arambagh in 1900 in 
Older to avoid oonf luion with the town of the same name in the 
Ga7& district. It is the most niial of all the muoioipalities in this 
distriot, ooiisistiDg of a group of 17 villages, spread over 3 square 
miles. The late'payerB number 1,750 or 21* 1 per cent, of the 
total population, llie elective system is not in force, and of the 
10 members serving on the Committee, two serve ex^offtcu) and eight 
are nominated, the Subdivisions! Officer being the Chairman. 

The annual income averaged Bs. 5,309 in the five years ending 
in 1899-1900 and Es. 6,454 in the subsequent five years. 

In 1907-08 the total income amounted to Es. 8,060, the incidence 
of taxation per head being annas 10-1—the lowest iu the district. 

The main sources of income are a tax on persons assessed at 
I (12 annas) per cent, according to their ureumstances and 
property, which 3delded Es. 3,224| and conservancy fees 
(Es. 1,114). The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 7,341. 

TJttarpSra, the southemmost and smallest of the municipal Uttupiri. 
towns along the Ho(^hly, was made a munioipnlity iu 1866. 

It has an area of 1^ square miles and is divided into four 
wards with 1,350 rate-payers, representing 19*1 per cent, of the 
population. The Muoicipal Committee oonsUts of 12 members, 

'via., four nominated and eight eleoted. The annual income 
averaged Ea. 13,675 and Bs. 14,770, respectively, in the quio- 
qnernia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05. In 1907-08 it 
was Es. 16,567, chiefly derived from a rate on houses and laoda 
•iHtnd at the rate of 7^ pw oeot., and from latrine fees 
levied at Che rate of 4^ per cent, on the probable letting value of 
hoUbgs. The expendEare in the same year was Hs. 14,282, 
end the incBdenee of taxation per head was the highest in the 
district, via., Bs. 2-4-1. 

Kotxang, immediate^ north of Uttaip&ift, was constituted a Sotiviiii. 
mnnieipality in 1869. It ooven an area of 2 square miles and 
is divided into tvo wards, the rate-payers numbering 1,275 
or21*4 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Mhnicip^ Com- 
miasioiiffis, three are nominated and six are eleoted. In the 
qninquennumi ending in 1899-1900, uid in the subsequent quin¬ 
quennium (1900-01 )o 1904-05), the average annual inooms was 
Ba. 4^1176 and Ea. 6,133, xespeotivdy. In 1907-08 the receipta 
were El 7,6^, chiefly derived from a tax on holdings levied at 
tiwivtcol 61 pereenttonthttrannual'Valne and from a tax on 
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profeasioiiB and trades, the incidenoe of taxation being Be. 1-4 per 
head. Conservancy or latrine fees have been levied in some parts 
of the municipality since 1908. This municipality has the 
smallest population and the least income of the municipalities in 
the district* 

Baidyabati, lying immediately north of Seramporc, was 
constituted a municipality iu 1869. It has an area of 5^ 
square miles and is divided into foui* wards; the rato*payors 
number 3,9o5 and form 23 per cent of the total population. Of 
the twelve Commissiouera, eight are elected and four are oomiunted, 
During the cuinquennia ending in 1899«19UU and 1904415, the 
annual income averaged Bs. 20,462 and Bs. 22,120, respectively. 
In 1907-08 the income aggregated Bs. 25,083, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Bs. 1-4-4, while the expeuditiu'e was 
Bs. 25,066. The bulk of the receipts is derived from a tax on 
houses and lands at the rate of 6 per cent, on their annual value 
(introduced in the second quarter of 1907-08), a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and latiine fees at the mte of 6^ per cent, on the 
annual value of holdioga The amount deiived from the tax on 
animals and vehicles is very considerable owing to the fact that 
the important Adi of SheoraphuU is held within municipal limits; 
this tax yielded Be. 5,249 in 1907-08. This municipality has a 
BTnall reserve fund, Bs. 2,500 being invested in the 8^ i)er cent, 
loan of 1854-55. 

Bhadreswar lies between Baidyabati (on the south) and 
French Chanderuagore (on tlio north). It was formed into a 
municipality in 1869 and has an area of about 3 square miles, 
divided into four wards. The rate-payers nmuber 2,417 or 10*9 
per oeut. of the population; this small percentage is due, us iu the 
case of Sorampore, to the presence of a largo number of mill 
hands who do not pay n^jcs. The Muuici[M.l Committee cousin of 
12 members, of whom eight are elected and four are nominated. 
The average annual income in the quinquennia ending in 1899- 
1900 and 1004-06 was Bs. 11,805 and Its. 16,556, resiKJctively. In 
1907-08 the receipts amounted to Bs. 20,709, the incidence of 
taxation per head Wing lie. 1-2-1. In three wards, Bhadreswar, 
Gaurhati and Telinipara,there is a rate on holdings at Of percent, 
of their, annual value, and in the fourth ward of M&nkundu there 
is a tax on persons,for whidi there is no fixed ratCj but wliich is 
generally 7 per cent, on the annual income of the rate-iiayers. 
Latiine fees also Jiave no fixid inte, but are geuertilly assessed 
at the rate of Bs. 4-11 per oeut. on the annual value of domestic 
holdings and of Bs. 9-6 on the annual rent of oooly huts. In 
1907-08 the expenditure aggregated Bs. 21,407, the bulk being 
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spent on oonaerranoj and pablio works Altogether Bs. 30,000 
are ioYested in 3^ per oent. OoTenment paper. 

BftnsberiA, the most northerly of the manidpal towns, was BSoiberii. 
oonatitnied a maoioipality in 1869. It has an area of 6} square 
miles and is di^idd into four ^wards, with 1,499 rate-payers or 
23*1 per cent, of the popoUtion, Of the nine Hanidpal Gommis- 
sioners, six are elected and three nominated. The annual income 
ETeraged Bs. 6,722 and Bs. 8,082. reBpeotiyely, during the two 
quinquennia 1895-96 to 1899-1900 and 1900-01 to 1904-05. In 
1907-08 it was Bs. 8,487, the inddence of taxation per head 
being annas 12-1, while the expenditure was Bs. 9,700. The 
main sources of income are (1) a tax on persons at 4 per oent. 
on their annual income, and (2) receipts from burning gUU* 

The income under the latter head is considfiable owing to the 
sanctity which attaches to cremation on the bank of the BhAgfrathi 
at Tribeni. 
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ClIArTEH XVI. 

EDUCATION. 

I'boobkss ^ fnir idea of the extent to which education is ditfused may be 
BoecA. obtained from the figures compiled during the census of 1901, 
at wliich all persona able to Tea<l and write were returned as 
literate. According to this rest, 197 out of every 1,000 males are 
literate in this district— a proportion exceeded only in the districts 
of Howrah, Midnapore and the 24-Pijrganaa, and in Gidcutta— 
wliile the ratio in the case of females is 14 per mille, the 
highest returned by any district in Bengal. As regards 
knowledge of English, the ratio in the case of mules (3*o per 
mille) is the highest in the Province outside Calcutta ond 
Howrah, where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of 
Europeans resident in those two cities. 

The largest number of literates is found in that as llooghly 
and Serampore, w’liere they represent 20 and 16 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, of the total population; out of 18,842 persons able to 
read and write English in the whole district, nearly half (9,276) 
are inhabitnn's of these two thgnss. Baldgorh thann is the least 
advanced, only 5 percent, of its population being Hferato, end 
Goghat thana has the smallest proportion of persons knowing 
EnglisJi. The reasons for these ditforences are obvious. The 
Hooghly and Serampore thanas contain all the riparian nmnioi- 
pdities with a progressive ^population and large induatiial works. 
Baligarh and Qogh&t are out-of-the-way th&nus with few roods, 
little trade, ond a population consisting mostly of low castes, 
snoh as BSgdia and Kaibsrttaa. The sabdiviaons show little 
difference in tJie percentoge of literates, the figUTts for Sorampore 
being 11 p^r cent., Axtmhagh 10*4 per cent., and Hooghly 
8*9 per cent. 

AoooniiDg to the returns compiled by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, nearly two-thirds (63*6 per cent.) of the boys of adiool- 
going age attended schools of vaxioiu kinds in 1893-94, hnt a 
define then set in. In 1900-01 the lowest level was rasehed 
with 61*9 per cent., but linee then the ratio baa risen riofwly until 
in 190B-09 it was 60*8 per cent. The number of edneatioual 
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instituKoDB) exclufiLVe of colleges, elao fell from 1,768 in 1893-94 to 
1,319 in 1900-01, and then rose slowly to 1,536 in 1908-09. The 
decrease is due mainly to the Lower Primary schools, the number 
of which f.ll from 1,402 iu 1893.94 to 1,001 in 1900-fl. 
After tills the decline was arrested, the number rising in 
1908 09 to 1,163, iticluding 159 girls’ schools and 76 night 
schools; there was thus a decrease of 237 schools in a decade and 
a half, while the attendance fell by 2,368. On tho other hand, 
this loss was partly compensated by the increase of Upper Primary 
schools from 108 to 126 and of their pupils from 4,000 to 0,110. 

Thu decrease in the number of schools and scholars is duo to a 
variety of causes . A number of Lower Primary schools have 
disappeared owing to inefficiency and their incapacity to come up 
to departmental standards, but the main cause must bo sought 
elsewhere. Owing to the continued uuhe dthiness of the'district, 
a considerable number of the better educated classes have migrated 
with their families to Calcutta and other places. At the same 
time, up-country people have migrated into the riparian muni¬ 
cipalities in search of employment in the mills and elsewhere, while 
a body of aboriginals, SantSls, Oraons, etc., have found their 
way into the mofussil. The necessary' consequence is tliat a 
portion of the old residents, mostly literates, have left the 
district, while a larger number of immigrants, mostly adults and 
illiterates, have come to live in it. In this way the ratio of 
literacy and of boys attending the schools has been reduced, 
necessitating the closure of a certain number of Primary and 
other schools. 

On the other hand, progress is noticeable in the education 
of girls, the ratio of female literates rising from 4 per miUe in 
1881 to 9 in 1891 and to 14 in 1901. ,The educational retaxns 
also show that the number of girls at school represented 6*2 per 
oeut. of the number of girls of school-going sgo in 1908-09 as 
agaiiist 4*4 per cent, in 1893-94. Some progress is further 
shown by the Muhammadans, the number of such pupils having 
ineceased £rom 7,509 to 8,476 in the same period. 

The bulk of the secondary schools lie in the Seramporc sabdivi- 
eion, where the population has increasid, and trade and manufac¬ 
tures thrive, ^e Sadax subdivision has fewer schools of this 
class, probably because the interior is severely afieoted by ma lurift . 
The inland subdivision of Ar&mb&gh is the least advanced, having 
only three High English schools, whereas the Serampore sub- 
dieition oontaina 16 such schools. These schools are natorallj 
located in the mnnicipalities and in villages in which the middle 
nlsssiFia hulk largely, «.p., those lying along the banks of the 
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rivexs and their main branehes, snoh as the Sazaswatl, the K&n& 
D&modar, the KanBihl, the K&n& Dwftiakeswar^ etc. 

The inspeotiog stafi conaiats of one Depaty Inspector, 3 
bTMF. additional Deputy Inspectors, 10 Suh-Inspeoiois and 3 Assisi^t 
Sub-InspeotoTB, b^des 12 Guru Instructors employed by the 
District Board. 

There are two colleges in this district, the Hooghly College and 
the Dttsrpar& College. The former, which is located in Chinsura, 
was opened on 1st August 1836, accordiog to a stone tablet in the 
college, but was really first established in its present building some 
time between hiardi and May of the following year. This fine 
building, which had been built by M. Perron, the general of 
Scindia, about 1805, was purchased from Jsgamohan Seal, who had 
bought it in execution of a decree against Prankissen H&ld&r. The 
college was originally maintained from the Mohsin Fund, so 
called because it owed its creation to a pious Musalm&a named 
Muhammad Mohsin. The latter inherited the large propoty of 
his step-sister, the widow of SoUh-ud-din, Faujddr of Hooghly, 
and being heirless executed on 30th April, 1806, a trust deed by 
which he appointed two trustees to manage the property and to 
spend the proceeds in the service of God and the maintenance of 
the Imambir&. After his death, in 1813, complaints of mis¬ 
management and embesriement were made against the muiwalk ; 
and in 1817 the Board of Bevenue stepped in and took charge of 
the property, appointing a Muhammadan gentleman as manager 
of the property and the Im&mb&r&. The dismissed trustees inirti- 
tuteda suit, which lasted iiU 1835. In the meantime the 
Government let out the Ssiyadpur estate in jw/wl, and eveiituaUy 
the amount paid as Baidmi with the accumulated interest aggre¬ 
gated Es. 8,61,000. The suit of the trustees, which waa taken up 
to the Privy Council, having been finally dismissed, the college was 
established from this surplus and a one-ninth share of the trust 
income. The income made available for the maintenanoe of the 
college gradually rose to Es. 57,000 per annum, but objections 
were raised to the appropriation of this fund to a college open to 
members of all communities. Accordingly, the GK>vemment ci 
Bengal, by a Eesolution dated 29th July 1873, set apart tlw 
fund for 'the exclusive promotion of education among Muham¬ 
madans in Bengal, and made the Hoc^hly College a Government 
institution to be maintained from general revenues. 

The college mice ranked next in importance to the Presidenoy 
College, and among its aiumni are men like the late Mr. Justice 
Dw&rk& N&th Mitra and Mr. Amir AU. The Finance Committee 
of 1886 advocated its abolition, and in 1891 it waa decided thati 
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if possible, the college should be handed over to local control. 

His step was not taken, but it was agreed that in future the 
staff should consist entirely of men recruited in India. This 
decision was carried into effect in 1896. In 1899 n memorial 
signed by a large number of zamindars, retired Oovermuent 
servants, High Court pleaders and former pupils, was submitted 
to Government requesting that some at least of the staff 
of the college might be members of the Tndion Educational 
Service. As a result of this memorial, Sir John Woodburn, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, ordered that arrangements should, if 
possible, be made by which the services of a member of the 
Indian Educational ^rvice or a European officer with the degree 
of an English University should be made available for the post of 
Principal. 

The college consists of two departments, an English" and an 
Arabic, the former being open to all students who have passed 
the University Entrance Examination. Under the old regula¬ 
tions of the University, it provided for education up to the M. A. 
examination. Under the new regulations, it has arranged to 
teach certain specified subjects of the Intermediate examina¬ 
tion in Aris and Science, and provision has been made for 
teaching English, Sanskrit, Persian, History, Mathematics and 
Vernacular composition up to the B. A. standard. The adminis¬ 
tration of the college is entrusted to a governing body with the 
Gonunmoner as President and the Princlpil as Secretary. The 
fees are Es. 6 a month, but Muhammadans pay only half (hat 
sum, the balance b<^ing met from the Mohain Fund. A collegiate 
school and a madrasa are attached to the college, the latter of 
which is maintained from the Mohain Fund; there are a hostel and 
mess for Muhammadans, and another hostel and mess fur Hindus. 

The college has a valuable library of old books. The number of 
students ou its rolls on the 31st March 1909 was 117. 

The Uttarp&r& College is the outcome of the public spirit ofuttarpin. 
the late Babu Jayakiishna Mukheiji and his son Baja Fiy&ri 
Mohan Mnkherji. In 1846 Jayakrishna Mukherji opened a Gov- 
enunent school at Uttarp&ra, which was endowed with property 
belonging to himself and his brother Babu B&jkrishna Mukheiji, 
yielding an annual income of Es. 1,300. After long continued 
efforts to have the school raised to the status of a college, he submitted 
a proposal to Government, in 1887, for the establishment of an 
aided college in connection with the Government school. The 
Government consented to this proposal, provide that the school 
was taken off its hands, to wMoh he agreed. The terms of the 
txaiufer were finally settled wiUi B&jfi Piyixi Mohan Mukheiji 
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in March 1889; and the college and the collegiate school were 
then placrd under a governing board, coneisting of the Collector 
na Prraidmt and stvi'ral of the Mnkherjia as repreaentativea of 
the family. In 1897, the Government resumed charge of the 
fohool, after which the college was maintained by Riji Piyaii 
Mohan Muliherji till 1906. In the following year the latter 
made over an endowement of Ra. 1.200 a year to the college,, the 
management of which was then vested in an enlarged governing 
body, with the Principal as Secretary. The college teaches up 
to the Intermediate Kxaminafion in Art^ and is located in a sub> 
atantial two-storeyed building situated on the river hank. A 
hostel is attoclied to it. Tliore wore 32 students on the roUs on 
the 31at Marcli 1909. 

No account of cfdlogiate education in Uooghly would be 
complete witliout a reforenco to tho late Seram pore College, 
which owed its establisliment to tho three Baptist miaaionariea, 
WiUiani Carey, Josliua Maraliman atid William Ward. In 1817 
they bought a piece of ground adjoining the mission premises, 
and on loth July 1818 issued a prospectus of the proposed 
college. The scheme received the hearty approval and support of 
the Goveriior-Genei’ol and of the Danish Governor of Serampore ; 
and Ward was deputed (o make collections in England for its 
support. The buildir g, however, an Ionic structure, which cost 
about £15,000, was built entirely from funds contributed by the 
roistionar'es themselves. The sources from which this money 
came wore mainly the salary that Carey received as Professor 
in the Government College of Fort William, the income from 
the school established by Dr. ai d Mrs Marshman, and the profits 
of the press set up by Ward. 

In 1827, the College was granted a char!er by the then King 
of Denmark, Frjderio VI ^ and when Serampore was transferred 
to the British in 1845, the treaty of purchase contained a danse 
reserving all tho rights and immunities granted to the college 
by the Danish King. 

.The original design of the institution was “ to promote piety 
and learning, particularly among the native Christian population 
of India.’’ For some years Sanskrit and the vernaoulsn were 
the medium of instruotion, though European soienoe was taught 
and English was studied as a spedul subject. Serampore thus 
beoamo a centre of Oriental as ^tinot from English eduoation. 
From the outset .Carey insisted that theolc^oal students, while 
th^ should above all **be imbued with a knowledge of the 
Soriptnres and of Chiistiaa dootxine, ” should be ** taught Sandoit 
in the most efficient manner, and be made as folly acquainted 
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with the philosophic doctiinea which form the sotd of the 
Buddhist and Puranic systems, os are tlie learned in. India them* 
selves.” But by 1824 Knglish began to assert its supremacy as 
the medium of education nud Sanskrit slowly receded into the 
background. 

Tho Seramporo missionaries were already old men when they 
established the college, and they passed away before they 
could realize their ideals or got sufficioiit endowment and support 
to justify their organizing it on university Unes. For the next 
fifty ye.ara, however, the college, at first independently and then 
in affiliation with Calcutta University, gave a sound geuertd and 
Christian education to a large b<xly of Hindu, Eurasian and 
native Christian youths, and was admittedly one of the most 
successful institutions of the kind in India. In 1883, in conse¬ 
quence of a change of policy on the part of the Committee in 
England, I he college, and practically also the school classes, were 
closed to non-Cliristiaus. For tho past quarior of a century 
the college has maintained a boarding-school for Clnristian boys 
and normal and theological classes for Christian teachers and 
preachers, retaining its connection wiih tho University only as a 
high school. 

In 1900 Ur. Howells (at that time Professor in tho Baptist 
Mission Society Tlieological Seminary, Cuttack) began a move¬ 
ment for the reorganization of the College on the lines laid down 
by its founders. Dr. Howells wrote a series of papers and 
pamphlets on theological and Christian education in India, and 
brought the subject up for discussion before various Indian mis* 
sionary conferences, Baptist and interdenominational. His pro¬ 
posals were sjnnpathetioally discussed in the Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore, Poona and other interdenominational missionary con¬ 
ferences ; and, while there was considerable ditference of opinion 
in regard to details, practically all Indian missionaries sympa¬ 
thized with the main objects in view, viz., the bringing of 
the study of Christian theology into closer touch with general 
culture, and the securing of academic recognition of theological 
studies and eifeciive co-operation in tho production of theological 
and other Christian literature. The subject was further disoussed 
at the Madras Decennial Conference of December 1902 and at 
important conferenoes of Baptists held at Berampore in July 1907 
and in March 1908. 

As an outcome of these diaoussions, a representative body of 
Baptists with the College Council have recently issued an appeal 
for £250,000 with which to transform the college into a Ohiie^D 
University. The main object is tp reorganize the college into a 
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Theological ITniveraity coDfemog its own divinity degrees, with a 
first grade ('ollege of Arts and Soienoa in affiliation with the 
University of CHloutta and open to all students, lay and theo¬ 
logical, Christian and uon'Christian. Ihe Trustees of the 
Arthingfon Fund have made a grant of £7,000 towards new laud 
and buildings; and the Baptist Missionary Society has guaranteed 
to support one Native and four European professors.* Collegiate 
classes teaching up to the Interm^ate have now (1911) been 
opened. 

Sbooso- Iq 1908«09 there were 32 Ifigh English schools, i.e., schools 
o*iio»^ teaching up to the Entrance or Matriculation standard of the 
University; and the total number of pupils studying in them 
High was 5,370, representing an average of 168 for each school In 
Schools district in the Burdwan Division are there so many 

^ *■ schools of this class or so many pupils at this stage of education. 
Three are Government schools, viz., the llooghly Collegiate school, 
the Hooghly Branch school with the Mfxlel school, and the Uttar- 
p4ra school. The Hooghly Branch school is the oldest of all the 
existing High schools, having been founded in 1834 by Mr. D. 
C. Smyth, then Judge of Hooghly : the funds for the building 
and other expenses were raised by subscriptions given by the 
principal zamind&rs of the district. 

No less than 17 High schools received aid from Government, 
the District Board or the Municipalities in 1908-09 (to the extent 
of Es. 7,671 out of a total cost of Es. 58,698), rix, ArSmbSgh, 
B&g&ti, Baidyab&ti, Ballgarh, Bhadreswar, Bhand&rh&ti, Bhast4r4, 
th&trS, Chinsura Free Church, Da8ghar&, Guptip&r&, Uohhobft* 
Mandalai, Janai, KaikalS, Eonnagar, Serampore Union and 
Somr4. Of these, the Chinsura Free Church Institution (situated 
apposite the court barracks,) had the largest number of pupils 
(303) in that year and the largest grant (Es. 960). Tw4ve 
schools are unaided, viz , BilUbd Lai Free, Chandernagore Garh* 
b&ti, Chinsura Training Academy, Garalg&chhB, Gop&lnagar 
GylbiadA Institution, Haripftl, It&ohanB, Mah&n&d Free Churoh, 
SheakhSlA, Sikandarpur E. P. Pfil’s Institution, Singur and 
Seriunpore E. M. Sh&yi’B Free Institution. The Ohinsoza Train¬ 
ing Academy with 424 hoys on the rolls has a larger attendance 
than an; other High school; bat in the Entrance Examinaticai 
of 1908 the GoYemment aohoda were most aoooeasfal, passing 00 
students with foor in the first division; the aided schools of 


•TIm fSoii tbora •toted hara baea talm tiem thrM pamplitoto— ** Hie Ctcadia 
flf Modwa Miaalona." " A ChriitiiB Uaivenitjr for lodto ** aad ** fbo 8oiaBi|MN 
Chiftov aad otlwr lolatod docaaMato aad papata** 
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Serampore town, tiz., KonnagttrjGhfttr&andSarampoie Union, did 
almost as well, passing ‘A students, of whom nine wexe placed in 
the first division 

In l!j08*09 the Middle English sohools numbered 55 and the Middle 
Middle Vernacular schools 12 (as against 28 in 1893-94). The ®®**®®** 
decline in Middle Yemaoular schools is not peculiar to this 
district, and is largely due to the general desire of parents to 
have their children taught English. Of the 65 Middle English 
sohools, two were managed by the District Board, 44 were aided 
by the District Board and the MunioipalitieB, and nine were 
unaided; of the 12 Middle Vernacular schools, all but one were 
aided. 

For the elementary education of boys there were, in 1908-09, PsiifAST 
126 Upper Primary sohools and 93*0 Lower Primary schools, 
the number of pupils at which was 6,110 and 28,123, 
respectively, giving on average of 49 boys to an Upper 
Primary school and of 30 to a Lower Primary school. Of 
the Upper Primary schools, six (attached to the Guru Training 
sohools) were maintained by Government, 119 were aided and 
only one was unaided. Of the Lower Primary schools, 818 
received grants in-aid and 112 were unaided. The average cost 
of an Upper Primary school in the same year was Rs. 188 
and of a Lower Primary school Rs. 78. Seven scholarships 
are allotted to boys on the results of the Upper Primary 
Examination and 28 scholarships on the results of the Lower 
Primary Examination Seventy-six night sohools have been 
opened for the labouring classes, which were attended by 1,298 
pupils; they are mostly conducted by the teachers of day 
schools. 

In 1908-09 there were 159 female schools with 3,673 pupils Fbhais 
( exclusive of boys', besides 959 girls reading in boys’ schools and ' 

320 reading in muktah: in all, 4,852 females. Founeen of 
these schools were unaided and 145 weie aided, including two 
zanana agencies in Hooghly town, one under a European and 
the other under a Muhammadan female teacher, and two Model 
Primary schools at Bainohi and SheakhSlft. The girls’ schools ore 
generally conducted by male teachers, except the zanSna agencies 
and some schools under missionary management; thirteen of the 
latter received gx..nta-in-aid and five were unaided. 

Under this head may be mentioned the Hitakan Sabha of Uttarpirt 
Uttarpftrft, which was founded in 1863 by the late Babu Harihar 
Ohatterji of that town, its chief objects bring to educate the poor, 
to distribute medicines to the indigent siek, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage fet^e education by the award 
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of Bchokrdiips to girls, and to ameliorate the social, moral and 
intellectual condition of the inhabitants of XJttarpara and 
neighbouring places. The income of the SabhS is derived from 
the subscriptions of the members, donatioas from others, (Jovoru- 
ment grants, interest on Government- securities and annuities 
from the estate of the late Babii PijAri Mohan Baoeiji. J* holds 
annual examinations for girls in the Burd^^’au Division, issuing 
corfiflcates to the successful oMudidates, and awarding prizes and 
scholarships. 

Tkcbni- An important technical institution has recently been started in 
cATxowr* district, fw., the Government Central School of Weaving at 
Seranipore, the object of which is to touch improved methods of 
wea-ving on hand-looma There are to be two olasses of students 
to receive instruction hero, riz.^ (1) a higher class consisting of 
men of the Sibpur apprentice type, who will be trained to become 
teachers, manufacturers or assis'.anis of msinufacturers, and (2) 
a lower class consisting of weavers and their sons from SerampoTe 
and the neighbourhood. 

I-i order to attract students Government has offered 20 scholar¬ 
ships of Its. 15 each tenable for two years to the students of the 
higher class, and 20 scholarships of lls. 6 and 20 more of Es. 4 
each tenable for four months to pupils in the lower class. The 
Hooghly District Board has also offered 10 soholarahips of Es. 6 
each for local weavers. The school was opened in January 1909 
under a European Principal, and the classes started with 0 free 
students, 17 students holding scholarships, and 10 teachers under¬ 
going a course of training. 

fBAiNiRa With the exception of iwo'/rasc*, which are referred to below, 
ScBootB. other public educational iiistitulions ctiUing for mention 

are t be tuining schools for teachers. There is a first-grade train¬ 
ing school at Hooghly, which had 105 pupils on the rolls on Oils 
March 1909, and in the interior six Guru training schools have 
been started (two in each subdivision) with 69 (/urut on the rolls. 

„ The private institutions include Sanskrit fo/s, Musalman 

Phivatk * , 

ScHoots. maklabii Koran schools, elementary schools not oonfermiug to 
deparimental standards, and schools having less than 10 pupUs. 
In 1908-09 there were 48 private Sanskrit toia with 256 pupils, 
29 Korin, schools with 231 pupils, and 44 non-departmeutal 
schools with 914 pupils. The number of private iok and nmkiaja 
is deolining, as they are gradually accepting departmental 
standards, and are thus beiDg converted into public institutions 
Mcbax- Iq 1908-09 there were 8,476 Musalmin pupils at school, 
imvcr< lepresenting 62*5 per cent, of the number of Muhammadan boys 
Ties. uf sehool-going age. In makiaba they learn the Kozin and the 
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radiments of Persian and Arabic ; a more advanced education is 
given in four madnisast which teach Persian, Arabic and Urdu, the 
standard laid down for the Calcutta Madrasi bi-ing followed as far 
as practicJible. The tnadrasa attached to the Hooghly College is 
maintained from the Mohsin Fund, while three arc under private 
management. The Sitapur ai d Phurphura tmdntsas have applied 
for recognition os upper grade schools. 

Higher Sanskrit education is given in a number of recognized Tol», 
toli^ which send up candidates for the Sanskrit First, Second 
and Title Examinations held niiniially under the supervision of 
managing committees with the Principal of tlie Calcutta Sanskrit 
College as Seontary. One tol, the Viswauaih Cluituspatiii at 
Chinsura, is managed by n committee, and is mairitMinod from a 
fund left by its founder, the late Babu Bhudev Mukberji. The 
other/o/# iu this district are private, and ni’o raos'ly found in 
old places, such as Tribeni (including Bansberia), Bli idreswar, 
Baidyabaii, Uttarpara, Tarakeswar, Kh&uakiil, Kristanngnr, etc. 

As regards the nature of these (he following oxiraots aro 
quoted fi'om tlie Report of the lato Pandit Malicsh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, c.i.e., Principal of the S.insktii Collogo, who in 1891 
inapectid the tols of Bengal. “The word/w/is a word of non- 
Sanskrit origin, and is in use only in^BpBgal, where tid» are also 
called chaiii&d'i or thauhadl, froB^S^iiskrit rfi'ituspat/d, a place for 
teaching the four Vedas. Theis an institution of a peouliir 
character. It is a school of learning whore pupils arc not only 
taught free of cl»*gie, but are likewis'^ lodged ami boarded free. 

As the name tol is con fined to Bengal, so is I ho practice of lodging 
and boarding pupils, as a rule, confined to this I’roviuco Tlic 
only dt^parture in Bengal from this practice is to bo found in 
the tok of Nadia, where pupils (ill lately were (ilmost universally 
not fed by their teachers. 

“A^o/is generally looeted outside the limits of inhabited 
places, villages or towns. It consists of one or more long huts with 
mud or wicker walls and thatched roofs. Each hut is divided into 
compartments, the partitions, however, not roncliing to the roof. 
These comportments, in which the students are quni’tored, are 
of sniall dimensions, generally about seven feet square, and raised 
banks of earth (tedi) within very often serve for bedsteads. The 
part of the compartment that is not oceuiULd by the redi i.s reserved 
for cooking and other puiposes All the pupils in a toi, however, 
do not cook for themselves. Some get thi ir meals free at the 
house of the teacher. The pupils who cook their food receive free 
gifts of rioe and other eatables from their teacher. Pupils not 
belonging to the same class of BrShmans as the teacher always 
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oook for themaelyeB. All the papils in a tol are sot free boaidere. 
Some of the pupils may be local residents who attend the tol as 
day-scholars. Some pupils again who are not local residents may 
be freely boardid by local residents. Beginners or grammar 
pupils generally are the pupils who are so boarded. In addition 
to the huts that furnish quarters to the students, there is a hut 
called sarasHati tnamlnp^ open on one aide and sheltered on the 
other throe. It measures about 20 feet by 10 feet, and is the 
place where the teacher teaches his pupils. The teacher tabs his 
seat here on a mat, and the pupils take theirs on separate mats 
before him, some on his right, some on his left, and some also 
facing him, if there is no more room on the right and the left. 

“ The work begins at about 7 o’clock in tho morning, and 
continues to about noon. All the pupils being assembhd together, 
the teacher begins ^^dth the least advanced ^od gradinilly passes 
on to the most advanced. The object of this arrangement is that 
the more advanced pupils may have the benefit of a revision by 
means of tho lessons of the less advanced. Pupils are dismissed 
as they finish their lessons. If their day’s work is not finished in 
the morning, the teacher and the pupils resume work at about 4 
in the afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the evening again 
pupils are allowed to bring their doubts and difficulties before 
the teacher for solution, and at this time the teacher also qu( stions 
the beginners. There is very little of classification of students 
in a tol^ each pupil, generally speaking, having his own hsaon. 
Only in occasional instances have some two or three pupils the 
same lesson. Not more than one book is read by a pupil at a 
lime, and the quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
This makes it ijossible for a single teacher to teach each day a 
number of pupils, each with his separate lesson. The work done, 
though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 

“ At Triboni, in the Hooghly district, long a famous seat of 
Sanskiit learning, such learning is now in decadence. Jagann&th 
Tarkaiianchanan was a native of this place, and a long train of 
eminent Pandits before and after him are associated with the 
name of Tribeni. Its one tol now represents the “seven or eight** 
that existed in 1818, as stated by Mr. Ward (Adam’s Eepoit on 
VornHcnlar I' duoation in Bengal and Behar, edited by Bev, J, 
Long, Calcutta, 1868, p 40). This solitary iol is taught by a 
learned Pandit, Ambika Charan Yidyaratna, fifth in descent from 
Jagaun&th Tarkapanohftnan, and with his demise the traditional 
reputation of Tribeni as a seat of learning will have passed away. 
In tho rest of the Hoogbly district, things are no better than at 
Tribeni. Khaaftkol-K^tanagar, long noted as one of the most 
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eminent seats of leaniing in Bengal, has Init four at present, 
none of them in a flouiiahing oondition. Nor do its present 
Pandits enjoy the reputation that their predeoessoxa did. Pash- 
pur and Narit, which loo had for numerous generations bera 
places of Sanskrit learning, have now ceased to have* a single 
B&nBba]i& with twelve or fourteen ^oll, Bhadreswar with its ten, 
and GondalpSr& with its ton in 1818 (all according to Mr Ward’s 
enumeration as quoted on pages 40 and 41 of Adam’s Beport, 

Long’s edition), have almost ceased to have any tb/, there' being 
only one good now at Btlnsberia taught by Pandit Mahendra- 
n&lh Tar^panchauan, and another (a nominal one) at Bhadre's- 
wari 

The students mostly live with their parents or recognised 
guardians, and only a few whose homes are in the iiitenor live in tub. 
hostels and messes. There are two hostels in Ghinsura attached to 
the HoogMy College, one Hindu and the other Musalmin, both 
of which are under Glovemmai it management, ahile there are 12 
messes under private management in Hoogbly town and elrewhere. 

In 1908-09 the total numb^ of boardocs in hostels and meases was 
380. 

Seven libraries are reported (o be in existence in the disfriet, ^ibrabi. 
which that at Uttarp&i^ is the most impwtant. It is located in a 
double-storeyed building, situated on (he river bank, and amtahu 
a large number of valuable old books on India. Thu lihmzy 
was founded, in 1859, by the late Baj& Jayokridina Mukhexji and 
has an endowment consisting of laeded property and Government 
securities ; the fund is managed by five trustees. Among other 
libraries may be mentioned tha Hoogbly publio library founded 
in 1853, and the Serampore publio library establuhed in 1871. 

Two Bengali weekly papers are issued at Ghinsura, viz., the Nawi. 
Eilwation Gazette founded by the late Bhudev Mukherji, which **»■*»*• 
deals chiefly with educational and literary topics, and the Ghinsura 
Vdrtdvaha. Babu Akshay Kumar Sarkir, a well known Bengali 
author, for several years edited a Bengali weekly named 
Sddhdrani, which was published at Ghin.sara. 

The Serampore missionaries were the first to oast type in fh" 
vernacular liuguages and to employ native compositors; and the 
earliest vernacular newspapers in Bengali were issuid from this 
press at Serampore in 1818. In April of that year, John Clark 
Marahman, c.8.i., son of Dr. Marshman, issued the first monthly 
Bengali magazine, the Big-Darsan^ and next month issued the first, 
weekly, the Samdehdr Darpan. The Friend of India was also issued 
by him and his father in 1818 as a monthly, then in 1820 as a 
qiiartei-ly magazine, and next in 1835 as a weekly paper The 

R 
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goodwill was purohased by Mr. Bobert Knight in 1874, and it is 
DOW the daily paper known as tho Statesman, “ It was,” writes * 
E&jft Binaya Krishna Deb, “the Serampore missionaries who 
heralded ihe growth ana development of the Vernaoular Press. 
Not only Whs the first newspaper, Samfkch&r Darpnn^ started by 
them in 1818, but Bengali printing types and ^ ress were first 
saocessfclly introduced. The late Rev, Lall Behary Dey 
writes*:—‘The printing press brought from England by Mr. Ward 
was set up. A fount of Bengali type was cast through the assist¬ 
ance of a Bengali blacksmith named Panchanan, who had learnt 
to out punches from I)r. Wilkins. On the 18th of March 1800, 
an ever-momorahle day, Carey took an impression of tho first page 
of tho Gospel of St Matthew. The last page was piiutnd on the 
10th February, 1801. Then was the Now Testament printed. 
Christian tracts followed in rapid succession.’ According to 
Bainey.t the Be» ghU typography was introduced in 1778, and the 
first hook, a grammar in Bengali choraotera, was printed at 
Hooghly; it was written by Mr. N. B. Halhead, an eminent 
Orientalist, whoso pntron w'as Warren llaf'ings. The Bengali 
types were first prepared by Charles Wilkins, then a LieuttMnmt of 
the Bengal Army, from w'honi Panchanan learnt this art.+*’ 


* The Jtcugul Mngazinc, Fchruai'y, 1876. 
t Raluc^'s 7'oi)Ot!rnpliical Sketch, etc. 

:}|The|KarJy IJistory Atul Growth of Cnlcntta, 1P05, pp. 222-4. 
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GAZETTEER*. 

Arambagh.—Headquarters town of the sulxlivision of the same 
name, situated in 22° 53' N. and 87° 47' E on the Dwarnkeswar 
river. In 1911 it had a population of 8,048, as compared with 
8,366 in 1891. The town contains the usual public offices 
found at a subdivisional headquarters—a munsif’s coili-t, sub¬ 
jail, police station, sub-registry office, dispensary, post office 
(but not a telegraph office), High English school, the’officea of 
the Local Board and the Municipality, and a District Board 
bungalow. It is dis»inclly rural in appearance, the houses lieing 
mainly kutcha and most of the roads unmotalled, and it has no 
large trade or industry. It was formerly ca ll ed Jahanahad , but 
the name was qh^ged in 1900 to Aram bSgh. to avoid confusion 
with the town of Jah&n&baJ in~t}io Glay& disirict. The name, 
which means the garden of ease, refers to a garden of the MiySns, 
the most infiuentiol family in the place. 

The town is touched by several important roads, including the 
Old Benares, Old Nagpur and Ar&mbagh-Burdwan roads, but is 
difficult of access daring the rains, being out off by the floods 
of the D&modar and other rivers. At this time of the year the 
only practicable means of reaching the place is to go by a round¬ 
about way, vis., by the Arfimbftgh-Bordw&n road. The quickest 
means of reaching the place in other seasons is to go by rail to 
Ttoafceswar and thence by road, either riding or in a pd/k$. The 
distfim from Tarakeswar to Ar&mbigh is 18 miles by the Old 
Beaties Hoad rid Oh&p&d&ng& and 16 miles across country vid 
Keshabpnr. There is a Fnblio Works Department bungalow at 
GhipftdAng& (5 miles from Tirakeswar) and a District Board 
bungalow at MSyftpur (12 mBes from T&raJceswar and 6 miles 
from Artaibfigh). 

Ar&mbAgh is an old pkoe, which was of some importance 
owing to its situation on the Old Pftdshihi road from Burdwfin to 


* Ws dMifttto aekBOwMge ottr ob%atifliis to ltieat.*Ool« P, O^t^wford, 
IAS., for his tiadnoM In mUng tlw dnft. 
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Kidnapore. In 1590 A.D., M&n Singh, then GhoreTnor of BihAr, 
inteitdlngto invade Oriasa, marohed rid Burdw&n to this place 
and oanloued his troops here, vraiting till the end of the rains 
■would enable him to take the field* No old remains, however, 
have surv'ived, presumably on account of the encroachments of 
the rivi-r. The ruins of two indigo factories can stiU b.« seen, one 
at Kalipur west of the river and another at P&rol in the south¬ 
east. Near the latter, in the second mile of the road to Aracdi, is 
a large tank, a quarter of a mile square, called llanjit Bai’s lank, 
about which the following story is told :t 

“ llanjit Bai was a big zamiudar, called by courusy a ItAjft, 
who lived in a village named Giarhbari, on the uorih of the Old 
Benares road, about a mile east of Arambagh. Ue was a devoted 
worsliipper of the goddess Durga, who on one occasion pluycd the 
part of his daughter to show liim favour. On the morning of the 
day of the Baruul fesiiv.d (thirteenih day of the moon in April), a 
or denier in couch-sliell oriiumeuts, while passing near 
the tank now kuo'wn as llanjit Bai’s tank, fdt thirsty, and went 
to the tank to get a drink of water. On reaching the t/hdf, he saw 
a beautiful maiden bathing there. The muiden enquired who he 
WHS. On hearing that he was a thAnkhAr'^ slio asked whether h*^ 
had a pair of •hAnkhi*^ or shell bcaoelets, whidi would suit her. 
He said that he had sudi a pair, hut they were expensive. The 
girl then came out of the tank, and asked the man to put the 
braoelets on her wrists He did so, and told her that their price 
was five mpets. The girl said that she had no money with her. 
but that, if the man would go to her iaihex, Banjit Bui, he would 
pay for the bracelets. She further told i ha i/tdmkh&rl to tell her 
father that he would find, in a niche in the room ^uung south, a 
small bo.'t with five rupees in it; and added thal^ if her father 
made any demur to paying,^ if the man returned to the ghdit and 
called for her, she would pay. The ahdukb&ri aoecrdiugly went 
to Banjit Bai's house, told his story and asked for the five 
rupees. 

**BanjitBai, it happened, had no daughter, and at first be 
thought of simply dismissing the man as a liar; on second thoughts 
he went to look for the box, and found it, Vtith five rupees inside, 
in the plape described. He then thought that some supemaioxal 
agency was at work, and went uith the %ndukhdr% to the ghdt 
where the girl hud been bathing. The thdukhdri oailed out for 
the girl whom he had seen, saying: * Where are you. Oh bemitiful 
maitlen, who took a p ar of ahdukhdH from me this moroingP* In 

* AJetKirndma, Kllioi, Vol. VI, p. 80. 

t D. Q. Crawford, Mutur^ of the Ucoghlg pp. 084i0, 
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answer a pair of hands* wearing the new Inracelets, were raised 
fr<nxi the water in. (he oentro of the tank. The ll&j& threw hiiLself 
on the gronud and prayed to Dnrgft* and in the evening cele¬ 
brated a great pitjd at (he tank. To this day the B&ranl or 
bathing festival is celebrated at Banjit Bai’s tank.** 

Aramb&gh Subdmsion. —^Western subdivision of the dis¬ 
trict, lying between 22* 36' end 23* 2' norih latitude, and 
biriween 87® 32' and 88'° 1' cast longitude, with an arra of 406 
square miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, with its base 
resting on the D&modar in the east. On the south-west it is 
bounded partly by the Bupu&r&yan and Dwarakeswar rivers and 
partly by the Gh&tSl and Sadar subdivisious of Midnnpore ; and 
on the north-west it is bounded by the Bishmipnr sub^virion of 
B&nkuri and the Sadar subdivision of Burdwan. The western¬ 
most part, which is included in ihana Gogh&t, is undulating and 
haa a comparatively high level; but the rest of the subdivision, 
which is bounds on the east by the Damodar, ou the west by 
the Dw&rakeswar, and on the south by ihe BfipniiAyan, is low- 
lying and liable to the annual floods of the Brsi- two rivers, their 
branches and tributaries. In 1901 the subdivision had a popu¬ 
lation of 327,389 with 806'persons to the square mile. It is 
rural throughout, even its one town, ArambSgh. being practically 
non-urban. The present subdivision was foimed in 1879 and used 
to be known as the Jahaxi&bad subdivision. 

Badanganj. —A village in th&ua Goghat of the Ar&mbagh 
subdivisioD, situated on the extreme western boundary of the 
district. It contains a police outpost, and is the centre of a consi¬ 
derable trade, chiefly in timber and tusser silk, wdiich is woven 
locally. There is an old sarai hero with an iosoriptiou dated 
1125 H. (1713 A.D ) 

Baidyab&ti {Baidpa, physician, and tdii, place) —A towm on 
the west bank of the river liooghly, situated in 22° 47'N. and 
88° 20'£. At the census of 1911 its population was returned 
at 20,616. or 3,342 more than in 1901. According to the 
census figures, the male population is in considerable excess, 
{sobably owing to the number of mill-hands. Baidyabfili was 
oonstituted a municipality in 1860, and, besides the Municip. l 
office, contoins two town outposts subordinate to the Serampore 
police station, one at Baidyab&ii and the other at Sheoraphuli. 
There are also a small di8p<>nEary for out-patients, a High 
EngUsh school, two Sanskrit (ttlv teaching iSmrUi (law), two 
stations of the East Indian Bailway, viz, SheorSphuii and Baidya¬ 
b&ti, the former of which is a junction for the T&rakeswar line, 
and a large jute mill at Ch&mpdani. The town extends chiefly 
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along the river bank. North Chatr& being on the south, while the 
rest of Chatra is inclu<lc<l in the Serampore Municipality, Above 
OhStra is Sliportiphuli, which is n great market for jute and vege¬ 
tables: in fact, the largest in "VVestem Bengal; next, separated by 
tlio Bnidynbati Khfil, which drains the Bankuni marshes and falls 
into the Ilooghly, is BnidyabSti proper; and lastly, to the east of 
it, is OhSmpdaiii with a large hasti of mill-hands. The brancli 
Grand Trunk Itoad, w’hich starts at Sibpur, posses through the 
town and crosses the raihvay from west to east, joining the main 
Grand Tnink Hoad at Ghirotti. Baidyabati was formerly a place 
of con.siderable importance and had a thana, wliicli was transfer¬ 
red in July 1878 to Singur. It still contains .scverol interesting 
old places, notably Sheoraphuli, Nimai-Tirtha Ghftt and Champ- 
dani. Baidyabati is the site of the first Bengali novel, Alaltr 
Oharer ^vritten in 18.38 by Pyari Cliand Mittra (under 

the noiH ih'.phnne of Tek Chand Thakur), which was translated by 
G. D Oswcll in 1893. 

Sheoraphuli, once an insigiiifujant village, first rose to iiuport- 
ance owing to its being the seat of an iiifiuenlial znniTnd&ri family, 
whose estate was consequently called the Sheoraplmli Raj. Its 
history is as follows. Pargana Arsha of SnrkSr Satgaon belonged to 
two Kayasths, Rameswar and his brother Vasudev. Between 1728 
and 1740 A. D. a portion of the pargann^ comprising strips of land 
on both banks of the Hooghly river from Ilooghly to Calcutta, 
was constituted a separate zamiudari under the name of Zamin- 
dari Kismat Muhammad Aminpur.*' This was subdivided between 
the second and thiwl sons of Rameswar and his two nephews. 
The second son Makund got a nind-annas and the third son 
R&mkrishna a seven-annas share of Muhammad Amiopur; the older 
nephew Manohar got 10 annhs and the younger nephew Gat)g&- 
dhar six annas of jtargana Boro ; the remainder of Painam went to 
the eldeet son of R&meswar Baghudev, the ancestor of the 
BA 0 Bberi& family. Manohar removed to SheorAphuli and G«ng&- 
dhoT’ to Bally (Howrah), where he died childless and was suc¬ 
ceeded by BuiqaprasAd, son of the younger son of Manohar, thus 
{ounding the ten annas and six annas branches of the .SfiieorAphuli 
famUy. ‘ 

The members of the family bore the title of SUiltanMni or 
jewel of theSfidras, the origin of which is accounted for as follows. 
In the time of Morshid Kul! KhAn, a BrAhman zamlndAr, having 
fallen into arrears with his revenue, was ordered to be dragged 
into the NawAb’s Baikuutha (paradise), i.e., a tank filled ^th 
mdiue. To savje the BiAhman from this ignominy, an ancestor of 
thli family paid up the antire arreaxs—an act of generosity whieh 
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pleased the Naw&h so much that he bestowed on him the title of 
Sudramani. This disinterested action is attributed by one writer 
to Manohar; but he could not have been the zamindar in the time 
of Murshid Kull ICh&n, who died in 1725, and it may be attributed 
with more probability to Ilameswar’s eldest son, llaghudev.* 

Among the descondunts of Manoliar, IJie best-known was 
Harish Chandra Rai, who flourished in the beginning of the 19ih 
century. The great hdt at Slieoraphuli owes its origin to him, 
and he also built the fine temple of Raraohandra at Giiptipara. 
lie specially patronized the worship of Jagannalh at Alihesh 
(Serampore). IJsually he rode to the slirico with Imlf a dozen 
outriders and a long array of followers; and t)io annual ceremony 
of bathing Jagannftth’s image was postponi^il till he arrived 
and issued orders for its performance. About ISdU a Teli 
family of Serampore having come into possession of a portion 
of the land forming the temple endoivment, hy I‘oro< lo 6 ur 9 of 
a mortgage of the Bally zainindSri, tried to usurp this lionoiir. 

The priests, being bribed hy the Telis, ha<l the image bathed 
when the latter gave the word, and the crowds began to disperse. 
Harish Chandra rode in haste to the temple, caused the chief 
priests to bo bound and carried to Sheoraphuli, when he subjected 
them for three days to many kinds of imlignity though not to 
actual violence. At last, on the intercession of other zamindars 
and of the we dthy classes of Seramiwre, ho released them on their 
giving a promise to respect his rights in future. 

In course f»f time tlie estate becama involve<l, and it was 
eventually pur<*h»si:d at an unction snl- by the He Maharaja Sir 
Jutindra Mohan Tagore and the R4ja of Highapatia (Itajsbah)}. 

The Sheoraphuli family is now in reduced circumstances. 

The best known place in Baidyabati is a gkdt with a flight of Niw.??. 
stepson the 11 ooghly river, known ns Nimai-Tirtha Gli4t. It isTir^ba 
mentioned by the poet Bipra Das (1495 A. D) as the place 
where the merchant Ch&nd found a tthn tree with roses bloom¬ 
ing on it. It is mentioned several times in the 16th century 
biographies of Chnitanya and in other Bengali poems ; the nenift 
Nimfii (changed from nhn) is probably duo to tlus association 
wiih Chaitanyn, -who was addressed at lionie as Nimii. Two large 
metm or religious fairs are licJd at this tjhdt at the time oi the 
B&runl and l*aus Sankranti festivals. 

In old maps a place is slmwn hereabouts under various names, 
Degoou in Bowrey’s chart of 1688, Degou in the Pilot chart. 


* Vol. 1 V. (Jiily.Pecembrr 1843), p. 460: Bnmhma Jtaj 

1908. pp. 28*30. 

t C»Umtta Jimritw, Vol, IV, pp. 488-90. , 
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of 1703, and Digum in Itennell’s Atlns with a flag denoting a 
police station. This has been identified hy Yule with Dirghaogs,* 
a village above Baidyab&ti, from which a District Board road 
runs west to Singur. But, according to a Bengali poem of the 
18th century, narrating the legend of Satyanir&yan, and in that 
connection the voyage of a merchant down the river Hooghly, 
the latter is said to have touched at Degangft (below Ghiiisura), 
where champnka flowers bloome 1 on the nim tree.! This is evi¬ 
dently the Nimli-Tirtha Oh&t of Baidyabati. 

GhSmpdftni is mentioned in the poem of Bipra D&a (A.D. 
1495). It was granted by Mir Jafar, the Kawftb Nfisim of 
Bengal, to Golonel Goote, afterwards Sir Eyre Goote, Gommander- 
iu-Ghief in India.* The claim wss recognized by Warren 
Hastings in spite of the protests of Sir Philip Francis; and here 
Goote resided with his young wife {ni$ Susanna Hutchinson). 
At Ghampdftni, in 1785, Warren Hastings reviewed the remnant 
of the troops that had left Midnapore in January 1781 under 
Golonel Pearse to join in the war against Haidar Ali.$ The jute 
mill at Ghftmpdani is one of the oldest in the Province, having 
been built in 1872. 

Bainohi-*—A village in thftna Pandu& of the Hooghly subdi- 
visiou, situated 1| miles east of Bainchi station on the East Indian 
Bailway, with which it is connected by a hutcha road. It con¬ 
tains a High English school and an in*door dispensary, which are 
maintaioed out of a trust fund of Be. 1,50,000 left by B&bu 
Bih&ri L&l Mukherji, zamindar of the place. On the death of 
his widow, in December 1905, the whole estate came under 
the control of Government as a trust to be administered for 
charitable purposes. In 1908 the school was moved into the 
zamind&r*s house, and the dispensary was transferred to the 
old school buildings. Within its compound are two temples 
with arched doors, on one of which there is an inscription 
ascribing its erection to Saka 1G04 or 1682-83 A D. Bainchi is 
shown in Benuell's Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police 
station, and the Grand Trunk Boad passes by it. In old days 
the neighbourhood was notorious for robberies and dacoities. 

BalSgurh.— A village in the Hooghly subdivisioa, situated in 
28* 8' K. and 88' 28' E. It is situated on the west bank of the 
Hooghly, and is usually reached by the K&lnft steamer of the 
Gslcutta Steam Kavigation Company, which touches at Sripur. 

• Hedges' Diary, Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

t SMtya-fariihad-palrika, Vol. VllI, p. G3. 

} Bingal -PMt mi Vrnft, Vol. p. 60. This note lias apparently coufoanded 
Chtupdani with Ghiretti lying in the Bbadreswar Manieipelity. 
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It is'alBO served by Iwo ku*eh(i roads, ono of which (about 7 miles 
long) connpcta it with Diimurda and the other (6 miles long) 
with Inchura. A ziuiiiudari ferry plies between Baligarh and 
Ghakdah in Nadia district; and the now Hooghly-Katwa line, 
now under constmction, will pass near the place. The village 
itself is smiill, liavitig a population of only 763 persons, according 
to the census of 1001, but it is of somo imjiortanoe owing to its 
being a centre for tho export of vegetables, which are grown 
on the chnpH ; boat building is also carried on. It is the 
hood-quarters of an Union Committee having jurisdiction 
over 30 miles. The police station of Balagorh is at Ch&ndr&, 
and there is a dispensnry at Tontulia between Ch&ndr& and 
Balagarh. 

Balagarh is a fairly old place, wliieh is shown in Bennell's 
Atlas as lying on the river, but it is now a mils inland. It contains 
a temple of Badha Gobinda, and is inhabited by many Kiilin 
Brahmans and Xayastlis. About a mile from the river bank is a 
thatched brick temple of Chandi, in the walla of which are brick 
panels each measuring two feet by one foot, and finely carved 
with flowers and human figures. Not improbably they were taken 
from some old ruined Bengnli temple. The [ullars and beams 
(of jack wood) are also carved with figures and traoeiy. 

Bali sand).—A village in ihAna Goghat, of the Aram- 

bagh Bubdivisii n, situated in !22°49'N. and 87°4G'E. It lies on 
the right bank of the river Dwarakeswar 6 miles from Arambagh, 
^vith which is is connected by the Ghatal road. To distinguish it 
from Bali (Bally) in Howrah, it is generally called Bfili- 
Diw&nganj from a vilbige of that name a mile to the south, ond 
sometimes Bali Ilat from tho fact that a big hal is held in 
Diwftnganj twice a week. Silk aud cotton cloths ore woven in 
this place aud its neighbourhood, but the manufacture is declining. 
It is the headquarters of an Uniou Committee, and there is a 
Bublio Works Department bungalow* about tw'o miles south, at 
the village of Bnra Duugar, on an island between iwo branches 
of tho Dwarakeswar river. 

Ballabhpnr.—A quarter of Buramporo town, situated between 
Mahesh and Seramporo {q, i?.). 

Bandel.—A quarter of Ilooghly town (y. f».) situated in the 
north of the municipality. The name is also borne by a large 
station on the East Indian Bailway, a mile to the west, from 
which the branch line to Naihati starts. It was opened in 1904 
and has been made the terminus of tho Hooghly-E&tw& line now 
under oonstiuotion. The name is a corruption of bandar, meaning 
a wharf. 
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Bansberia (Ddnar/, bamboo and bdti, place).—A town in the 
Hooghly thana, Ilooghly aubdiviaion, sitpated in 22° 58' N. and 
88 ° 24'E. Population (1911) 0,108. The town extends along 
the west bank of iho river Hooghly, from Shahganj in Hooghly 
town northwards to about hnlf n mile north- of Tribeni ff/tdt ; 
on the west it is bounded for some distance by the East 
Indian Eailway. It is traversed from south to north by the 
Hooghly«Kftln& road, which is meteUed up to Tribeni, where 
there is a suspension bridge of 3 spans over the Raraswat!. 
B&nsberia is connected with Trisbfgha station on the East 
Indian Eailway by a cross-road a mile and 3 furlongs long, 
end Tribeni is connected with Mngra station by another short 
cross-road. Between Magrtl station and the Grand Trank Eoad 
the latter road nins below a high embankment known as Jdmdi 
jdntjdii i fi.f the son-in-law’s embankment. A short branch of the 
Bengal Provincial Eailway also connects Magra with Tribeni, and 
there is a station at the latter place. Both Baiisberii and Tribeni 
are farther served by the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, for the traffic borne by which there is a 
pontoon at Tribeni railway station. Dinghis (small boats) also ply 
frequently between these places and Hooghly-Chinsura, carrying 
passengers and light goods. Bricks are manufactured along the 
liver bank, while bell-metal and brass utensils are made in 
considerable quantities for export to Calcutta, the chief places of 
manufacture being Bansberia and Kh&marp&rft in the extreme 
south. The public buildings located in B&nsberi& are the 
municipal office, a police outpost, and a High English school. An 
outdoor dispensary, which is to be maintained by the Bainchi 
estate, is now (1909) being built at Tribeni near the railway 
station. Formerly the place was a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
having 12 or 14 toh in 1818. Both Bausberift and Tribeni 
contain some old remains, oPwhich an account is given below. 

The village of Bansberia came into prominence, according to 
tradition, in the time of E&ghab Dutt Eai Chaudhri of P&tuli in 
the Burdw&n district. He is said to have been given the title 
of Ghnudhn in the reign of Shsh Jah^n, the date of the 
sannd being 1006 H. (1056 A.D.) He was also made zamindSr 
of 21 parganas lying mostly in Huvkdr Sstgaon, for the manage¬ 
ment of which properly he made this village his headquarters, 
clearing it of the bamboo jungle -ivith which it was overrun and 
building a large house in it. His son Eameswar made Bftosberia 
his permanent home, and brought in families of Br&hmans 
Kayasths and others. He also founded several toh or Sanskrit 
jn^hoolff, and built the finely carved briok temple of Anant Deva 
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or Vidina ia 1679*80 A.D.: the moat rouod the palace ia aaoxibed 
to him. As a reward for his sorvioea in attaching defaulting 
samind&ris and making assessments thereof, the iBmperor 
Auiangseb gave him the khilat of Panja Pere/ta (five drosses of 
honour) and the hereditary iitle of Mahasay” by a tanad 

dated 1090 H. (1679 A.D.) In the same year, by another Mnad, 
he was granted 401 ttV/Aefs of land for his residence, and the 
samlndfiri of twelve more parganM^ inoluding Calcutta. In the 
Ah&lsa records Kameswar is entered as the samlndar of pnrgan*^ 
Arsha, etc.; and he certainly had the entire zamind&ri undei^ 
his management. 

After his death, some time before 1728 A.D., the estate 
appears to have been partitioned between his three sons, two 
nephews and a Br&hman dependant, and was divided into two 
majkarl (small) zamind&ris, viz., Arsha, etc., with 11 pargams^ 
and Muhammad Amiupur with 14 purganm. The .eldest sou 
Baghudeb got Arsha, otc., as his one-third share, while 
Muhammad Aminpur was divided into five taluH^ the revenue 
being, however, paid jointly. The two younger sous, Makund 
and Bamkrishna, received 9 and 7 annas shares, respectively, of 
Muhammad Aminpur proper; the two nephews, Manohar and 
Gangfidhar, got 10 and 6 annas, respectively, of Boro; and the 
Brahman Sautosh came into possession of pargmia Answarpur. 
Baghudeb made large grants of rent-free lands to Brahmans, 
and excavated a moat in the Garhbati, which is now silted 
up . As related in the article on Buidyabati, the title 
^U'lramani (jewel of Sudros) was very probably conferred on 
him. He was succeeded by his son Goviudadev, who died 
in 1147 B.S. (1740 A.D ). He ia said to have lost Agradwip 
owing to the timidity of his agent at tlie Nawab’s Court, who 
would not admit his master^s ownership of the place for fear 
of his being jmuiahed for some loss of life which had oooorred 
in a mela there. 

When Gobindadev died, he had no child living, and on this 
account the Burdwan B&j, with the sanction of the Nawab, took 
possession of parganj, Arsha, etc.—in fact, of the bulk of the 
property on the west side of the Hooghly river; while Baja 
Krishna Chaiidra took possession of pargana Halda on the east 
bank of the river. Three months after Govinda’s death, his 
wife gave birth to a son, who was named Nrisiohadev. By this 
time the family retained only one small mausutt Knlihandi, 
which the of Hooghly would not permit the BuxdwSu 

Baj to appropriate; and when the posthumous boy had 
attained manhood, the English had taken possession of all the 
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property. After various petitions to tlie English Government, 
the then Governor-Gcnoml, 'Warr.'n llnstiugs, cliivoted that 
those mahah of liis anoeslor that had not been taken possession 
of by the Burdwan zamiodftr, but had been included in the 
24 pargannH granted to the English Government, should be 
restored to Nrisiuhndev. Accordingly, he was give ii possession of 
nine parginas hom 1770 A.D. Nrisinhadev Itai was a man of 
some vorpatility. lie built in 1788-89 A.D. a small temple dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess Kali or Swayanibhava, made a map of Buitgal 
for Warren Hastings, trauslaied the Ui/disa-fantta inio Bei-gali, 
and assisted Baja Jaynarayan Ghoshal of Benares in tr.msljting the 
Ed$i-khaiida into B uigali verse, lie left his home for Benares in 
1792, there became iniiiated in Tantric rites, and returned in 
1799. He then began to build a large temple in honour of 
Hanseswari, but died in 1802 before it was finished. 

Nrisiohadeb left a minor son, durii.g whoso youth his mother, 
Bani Sankari, managed the estate. She completed iu 1814 the 
temple of Hanseswari and Chatiirdaseswar, which cost nearly 
five lakhs of rupees, expended neai’ly a lakh of rupees iu the 
ceremony of tuid-j)urus/ni (weighing one’s person), and spent 
much in charity, but otherwise led a simple and unostentatious 
life. There was an estrangement between her and her son 
KailSshdev, wlio ultimately brought a suit for recovery of |>osses- 
sion of the estate, and obtained a decree in the lower court. The 
Ban! then appealed to the Sadar Diwani Adalai. At length, both 
sides grew weary of the litigation, and in 1820 entered into a com¬ 
promise, by which the property became Kailashdev's, but Iti tuavzas 
were left to theBanI for performing ckv KailSslidev died in 

1848 leaving a grandson Debeadradev and three daughters, one of 
whom was marrii.d to SrinSrayan Singha, son of the well-known 
Ij& 1& Babu of the Paikp^ra family. Debendra’s sudden and prema¬ 
ture death in 18u2 was a great^hock to his old grandmother, who 
six months later executed a will, by which slie devised her estates 
to the goddess Han Si swarT, nomiu:iting her three great-grandsons 
as ISebditSi and oppoiuting their mother, Bani Kasiswari, as 
executrix. A few days later, on the night bifore the day of the 
Kftli Puj&, she died at an advanced ago. 

B&ni Kksiswari managed the estate until Purneududov, her 
son, attained his majority. Purnendudev, who had been educated 
in the Hooglily College, was distinguished for his liberality and 
puUio spirit. During the Mutiny of 1857 he supplied the local 
autharities with a number of coolies and one thousand carts. He 
induced the East Indian Bailway authoiities to open the Trisbighk 
station, and bore a large part of the cost of metalling the 
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ieedtr road leading up to it. He contributed half the coat of 
metalling the Strand Rood from Keotft (north of B&ndel) to 
Tribeni» and made a free gift of a strip of l-iud along tlie Cockerell 
road in Hooghly town. He further maintained a charitable 
dispensary, kept up an old alms*house at tlie p.iliioe, and did 
much to encourage education, the presi-nt High English school 
being opened by him iu 1893. lie died on 2jth duly 1893. 
leaving four sons, Satiudr.idev, Kshitiudradev, Muuindradev, 
and Ramendradev, all of whom am still living.* 

The scene of AUi-Uarp/nia (Mirror of Indigo), a Bengali 
drama by tho late Babu Diuabandhu Bittra, is said to have 
bet'n laid in an indigo factory of BansberiA. For translating 
this work tho Revd. J. Long was sent to jail for a month and 
was fiued Rs. 1,000, a sum paid for him by a Bengali genthmau.f 
Close to tlio liver the Tatwabodliini Sabh& of Calcutta, tho 
original of thu modern Adi Brahma Samaj, had iti 1843 

a flonrisliing scliool with 200 boys; but es some of the boys 
beciimo Yeddiitists, many porciits withdrew iheir sot:a from the 
school, and Dwalk math Tagore having died iu England, his son 
was utiiibla to luiiiutttiu it. A perpttuul lease of the ground 
with the bungalow w’as then purchased by Dr. Duff with Rs. 0,000 
supplied by Major, nft“iw'ard8 Sir James. Oiitraiu. The Missiou 
School sturled licie by Dr. Duff was in existence till 30 years ago + 
Before this, there was a Church at BBnsberia said to have been 
the first Christian Church in Bengal with an Indiau Minister; 
the latter was one Tarachaud, a well-informed man who spoko 
English, French aiid Portuguese with flueuoy.ii 

The chief objeots of architectural interest ar: found within 
the Qiirhbati, i. e„ the fort compoued of tho Bai.sberia zamindara. 
It has two moats, one dug by Rameswar, and the other by 
Raghudev, but the latter has more or less silted up. The other 
moat is crossed by a causeway, ending in a fiiie gateway (both 
said to have been built bjr Nrisiuhadev), with rows of vakni 
trers on both sides forming a broad avenue The old palace 
has disappeared, being replaced by a plain double-storeyed build¬ 
ing with a long range of rooms. 

To the east and north-east of the modern palace are the three 
temples of Vishuu, Swayambhava or K&l!, and Hanseswarf. 
The Vishnu temple is the oldest, being buUt in 1679-80 A D. 

a S. C. IKiy, Tkt idntberia BmJ, Calcutta, 1008. 
t Cotton, Calcutta, Who and Old, 216-17. 

t Zi/o ^ 2>r. Doff", Dr. Qeorge tSaiith, Vol. 11, p. 58 , Bfngal, Past and 
Pretent, Vol. II. p. 81, 111, p. 25. , 

{ Cnlemiia JUtitw, Vol. VI, p. 406. 
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It u of brick, in the Bengali style, with a tower on the roof. 
Its fron^ facing east, is covered with brick panels, elaborately 
carved. North of it is a small unpretentious flat-roofed temple, 
built in 1788-89 and dedicated to Swayambhava. 

The Hanseswarl temple stands farther to the east, and is (he 
laigest of the three. It was completed in 1814>15 after 15 
years’ work; several Benares masons were employed, and the 
roof is of the Ben&res stylo. It has 13 cupolas, viz., eight 
over the verandahs and their corners, then four higher cupolas 
in the middle, and lastly a central tower (the tallest) rising 60 
to 70 feet high. On the ground floor is the shriiio with a 
verandah on each side divided into rooms. The presiding deity 
is Hanseswarl, whose image is of nin wood, paint^ blue; she is 
seated on a lotus flower, the stalk of which springs from the navel 
of Siva lying prostrate. The verandah on the south, which forms 
the front, is supported by 12 ornamented arches. The painted 
ceiling, the lattice work above the oeiUng and the stone fountain 
below, have a pleasing effect, in spite of the circumscribed space. 
In each of the cupol>*8 above the roof is a marble imago of 
Siva, so that there are in all 13 images, which with the Siva 
in the ground-floor make up the fourteen referred to in the 
Sanskrit inscription os Ohaturdaseswar. The upper floors are 
accessible through three staircases in the north verandah. The 
ground block, including the riirine, is 44^ feet square; the front 
verandah on the south, which is called /g., the 

dancing-hall, is nearly Isquare, measuriog 22' 2* by 21' 10'. 
Though spoilt by the ground floor being divided into a number 
of rooms and by the cupolas being crowded too close together, 
the effect on the whole is excellent, but it is marred by recent 
white-washings and plasterings. 

Tcibeal. TribenI (2>i, three, and Iteni, braids) forms the northernmost 
part of the town. It is an old place, sometimes called Mukta-vem 
(open-braided) to distinguiah it from Frayag (Allahibad), which 
was called Yukia-veni (joint-braided). The place is so named from 
the fact that three streams branch out at this point, the Bhagirathi 
flowing to the south, the Sarasawati to the west (right), and the 
Jamuna or Eanchr&p&ra khal to the east (left). !^s junction of the 
three breams is mentioned in the Pacana-ddiam, a Sanskrit poem of 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, hut the sanctity of the place 
was recognized much earlier. HCi the early Musalman period 
- the town was of consideiable importance, and was ofteu referred 
to as TripanI, Tripani Shfihpur or Firuzfth&d. With the removal 
of the headquarters of Government to S&tg&on, probably in 
the second quarter (ri the thirteenth century, TribenI lost its 
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importance. In the middle of the sixteenth century it appears 
to have passed into the hands of tho Oiiya king, Makunda Hari- 
ohandan; the broad flight of steps on the liver and the Jamdi 
jdngdif a high embankment stretching from Triboni to Mohan&d, 
are attributed to the Oriyis. By lodS A D, Suhiiman Xarar&ui, 
the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, had reconquered this i>art of the 
country, but ■within a decade it passed under tlio rule of the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. 

Owing to its sanctity and its situation on tlie river, 
Tribeni was in early days a halting place for boats passing 
up and down the river, which is mentioned in the poem of 
Bipra Das (1495 A.D. } and in later Bengali poems. In 
1682 Mr. William Hedges passed by ‘‘Trippany*’ in lus 
journey by boat to and from Cossiinbazar, and in 1717 his nepliew, 
Robert Hedges, as President, received, in great stirto, near 
“Treviniiy” the English Embassy on its return from the court 
of the Emperor Farakhsiyar. The Dutch Admii'al Stuvorinus also 
visited “Terbonee” in 1770. Tribeni with Bansberia had several 
Sanskrit iola, and the famous Pandit JngunnatK Tark ipanchanan, 
the tutor of Sir William Jones and compiler of a digest of ELiudu 
laws, was one of its distinguished scholars. This devotion to 
Sanskrit learning has now nearly died out, Sanskrit being taught 
only in one kept up by one of his descendants. 

The existing remains in Tribeni are few. Tiie only Hindu 
remains lie immediately north of the junction of tijc Saraswati Xh§l 
with theHooghly, (1) two flights of steps side by side leading 
into the river bed, each consisting of more than thirty steps; (2) 
a group of seven small temples, 50 yards from the river, of which 
the central one has a tower about 8U feet high and 12 feet square, 
with a lingam inside. The Muhammadau remains lie on the high 
river bank south of the Siraswaii Elhal. They consist of (1) 
an daidna with two enclosures, ana a ruined mosque, 20 yards 
to the west of the dsidua. The flint enclosure is built of large 
basalt stones ; its east wall faces tho river and contains mutilated 
Hindu idols and dragons; in it is fixed, at a height of 6 feet, 
a pieoe of iron said to have been the handle of Za.tav Ithan’s 
battle axe. The second enclosure is of sandstone and contains 
four tombs, said by tradition to be those of Zafar Khan, of his 
two sons, Ain Kh&n Ghazi and Ghain Kh&n Ghuzi, and of the 
■wife of his third son, Barkhan Ghazi. Barkh&u Ghazi himself 
was buried in the first enclosure with his two sons, Rahim 
Kh&n and Karim KhSu. The mosque beyond the second en> 
closure appears to have been built with materials obtained from 
^indu temples. The low basalt pillars supporting its arches ape 
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nnUBOally thick, and the domes have horizontal arches (Hindu), 
t.a., are made up of successive rings of stones, the diameter of 
each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below; 
the whole i<? capped by a circular stone, covering the small 
aperture at the top.* Some of the domes are broken, and several 
basalt pillars lie scattered about; the foundations of other 
struciures may be seen close by. A good deal of the jungle has 
now been cleared, and the buildings are visible from the 
road. 

Six old inscriptions in Arabic have been found on the 
western wall of *he mosque, and two in the second enclosure of 
the antam. The most interesting of the inscriptions are one in 
the mosque, dated G98 H. (1298 A. D.), recording the erection of a 
mosque by IZafar Khan, the Turk, end another in the enclosure, 
dated 713 H. (1313 A. D.), recording the erection of a madrma 
named Ddrul Khair&l (house of boaevol''noo) by Khan Muhammad 
Zafar Khftn in the reign of Firoz Shfth. The inscriptions are in 
black basalt with the letters raised, and the characters are mostly 
in Tugbra. On the reverse of the basalt inscriptions in the second 
euclosure are carved several serpents and dragons, from which it 
appears that the stone was taken from some Hindu temple. 
According to a genealogical chart preserved by the nmtaumliU 
of Zafar Elh&n’s tomb, he is said to have come from Margaon in 
Murshidabad. The traditions declare that he was killed in a 
battle with Bftja Bhudeb. Ilia third son, BarkliSn Ohazi, is said 
to have conquered the Raja of Ilooghly (?) and married his 
daughter, who lies buried in the second enclosure. Zafur Kh&u 
is connected with Shah Safi ud-dln of Pundua, being represented 
as either ids uncle or Ids friend and associate, and is nlso oon> 
necttd with Saiyad Fakhr-ud-diu, fsithcr of Saiyad Jamal-iul-din, 
who built tt mosque at SatgSon in 93C II. or nearly 240 yearn 
later. 

Several important Mir(religious fairs) are held at Tribeni. 
They are chiefly concerned with bathing in the Bhagirathi on 
auspicious days, e.|/., (1) Das&hnra, in honour of the Ganges, 
in June; (2) Sankrintis, especially Uttar&yan, when the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, on the last day of the mouth 
of Pans .(in the ndddle of January), and Moha-vishuva, 
when the year ends (about the middle of April;; (3) BarunI, in 
honour of Banina, the god of waters, in Ohaitra (March-April) ; 

* &l. M. l.li:ikravurti,/Ve-J. A. S. B., I'JiU, pp, 
29-24. 
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(4) Eolipae-days. Laige crowds visit the place duriog the 
ijttBr4jran<Sanki&nti and B&ranl festivals. 

Bhadreswar. —A town in ih&na Serampoie, of the Serampore 
subdivision, situated in 22** 50'N. and 88° 21^. It is bounded 
by the Hoogbly river on the east, the East Indian Bailway line on 
the west, Fronoh Ghandsrnagore on the north and Baidyab&ti on 
the south. It forms a muridpality divided into four wards, sts., 
Gtaorh&ti (Ghirotti), Bhadreswar, Telinip&r& and M&nkuudu. 

The Grand Trunk Boad from Calcutta passes through the town, 
while the East Indian Bailway touches it at two stations, 
Bhadreswar and M&nkundu; and there are four ferries, two 
of which belong to the District Board, r/s., Telinipftra to Sh&m- 
nagar and Palt& Ghat to Ghiretti, while two are zamlndari. 

It contains a town outpost of Serampore thana, the Municipal 
office, nu outdoor dispensary and a High English school. 
Sanskrit is taught in a tol at Bhadreswar and in 3 toh at 
Gburhati, grammar being the favourite subject of study: 
there were 10 tcls in 1H18. Bhadreswar is practically a mill town, 
the Victoria Jute Works being situated at Telini^ra and the 
Dalhousie and Northbrook (recently opened; Jute Mills at 
Bhadreswar. The population has grown i^m 7,417 in 1872 to 
24,353 in 1901, the bulk of the increase beirgdue to immigration, 
as indicated by the growth in males from 3,518 to 15,862 and 
their large excess over females who in 1911 numbered only 8,491. 

Bhadreswar is an old place, being mentioned in the poem of Bhndrw. 
Bipra Dis (1495 A.D.) and shown in the Pilot chart of 1703 
08 Buddesy. It is so called after a temple of Bhadreswar, a 
title of Siva. The shrine is largely frequerted, chiefly by females, 
in the hope of obtaining cure from illness or the attainment of ' 
some cherished wish. In old days Bhadreswar was a great mart, 
serving Calcutta and the sunoundiog o<'Untry within a radius 
of 20 rnHes, but the competition of Sheor&phuli has greatly 
reduced its importance. It has now three markets, one in 
the Victoria Mill laUi near the river belonging to Bajft Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji, and tw'o others in TeUnip&rS and Bhadreswar 
belonging to the Banerji family of Telioip§r&. The chief articles 
of trade are jute and rice. 

Gaurhati or Ghiretti adjoins Ch&mpd&ni on the north, but not ahintti. 
all of it is British territory. A long strip, is in the^ possession 
of the French, and is known us Farasiaganj—fthe French 
market. French Ghiretti lies almost entirely between the Grand 
Trunk Boad and the river; in ira northern corner are the ruins 
of the country house", of the Govaruors of French Charder- 
n^ore. It is shown in Bolt’s map of Bengal (cim 1770 
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A.D.) as French Garden and in Joseph’s Survey of the Soogly 
as Old French Garden. According to tradition, the house was 
built by Dupleix, and it existed in the time of Stavoiinus, 
when the Dutch Governor was received hero in state by the 
French ('hief M. Chevalier. “ Stavoriuus tells us tliat on the 
22nd of February 1770 the Diitcli paid a natioiiul visit to the 
French Governor, and as these visits were nccompani*-d with much 
ceremony when the guest was received at t he chief factory, the 
Dutch Governor preferred paying it at th«- eounfry seat of Ghiretti. 
The party set off from Ohinsurn at four o’clock in six carriages, 
and reached the chateau at six, whore they wore received at the 
bottom of the steps and conducted into a large suloori in which the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of Climderuagoro were assembled. 
At seven the Dutch guests were invited to witness a play in a 
slight building which had been erected for thw purpose. The 
play was over at ten, when tliey were led into a large room, 
in which a hundred ladii^s and gentlemen sat down to an 
elegant supper. The party broke up at one, aiid returned to 
Chinsura.”* 

The place figured somewhat prouuueutly in 17o0-!>7. After 
the massacre of the Black Hole, some of the English went up 
to the “ French tiardens,” where Mr. Young, tlio rrussian super¬ 
cargo, resided. In May and Juuh 1707 Clive halted at the 
“French Gardens, Ohaudernagore,” waiting for the confirmation 
of the secret treaty with Mir Jafar ; and it was from this place 
that on the 12th June Olive started on his momentous march 
towards Murshid&bad.t 

South of the French Gardens is the village of Gliiretti proper, 
where a considerable portion of the Bengal army used to 
be quartered. From the Proceedings of the Calcutta Council, 
dated 21st March 1763, we*find that it was resolved to place half 
the Bengal army at Ghiretti and the other half at Patna; while 
Stavorinus (1770 A.D.) noticed that at “Garetty” the English 
had a military fort, often containing a thousand or more men. In 
Bennell’s Atlas, plate xix (1781), “Cantonments” are entered 
just below Ghyretty. It is not known when the troops were 
withdrawn. 

Bhitargarh^(^Atfar, inner, and garh^ fort). A part of Man- 
d j ^raw garh See M[and&ian. 

. CiAmpdam. —See Baidyab&ti. 


* «f, C. Murahman : Kot»$ on fAe Bi$ht JBamk of the Hooghty, Calcutta Review 
(WiC), Vol. IV, p. 807. 

t 1780-67. HUl. Tri. I, p. 194, Vot. 11. pp. 877-406. 
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Chaadernagore. —town on the river Hooghly, aitaated a 
sliort diatanoo below Chinsura in 22° 52'N. and 88° 52'E. It 
cousifife of two parts, that to the south belonging to the Fronch 
and that to the north to the British; they are separated by a ditch, 
which the French were allowed to dig by the 13th article of tho 
treaty of Versailles in 1783. Tho French territory is about 4 
miles long and one mile broad, extending along the river from 
Teliuipar& to British Chaiidernagore. Its history has been given 
in Ghapt er III; a further description of this foreign settlement 
is beyond the scope of this work. British Ohandernagora forms 
the southernmost ward of tho l£ooghly>ChiDSura Municipality 
(rids Hooghly,. The name Chandornagore is derived either from 
Chandra, moon, or ehandan, sandalwood, and nagar, town. 

Chanditala. —A village in the Serampore subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the ^iiraswafi. It is tho headquarters of 
a police station with jurisdiotiun over 72 square miles, and of an 
Union Cv>ramittoe with an area of 2 square miles. It is touched 
by the liowrah-Sheakhala Laght Railway, and the station forms 
a junction for a short branch line to Janai. The village is an old 
pluoe shown in Rennell’s Atlas as the site of a police station firom 
which several roads radiated 

Chinsura* (Yernaculur ChunehurA, derivation not traceable) 
—A part of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipalily. See Ilooghly. 

Padpur.~A village situated on the Chinsura-Uhaniakh&li 
road, with an independent outpost. Some chikan (embroidered) 
work is made in the neighbourhood 

Dhani&kh&li.—A large village in the Hooghly subdivision 
aud the headquarters of tho largest thana in either that or the 
Serampore subdivision (135 square miles). It is a mile distant 
from the railway station of the same name on the Bengal Provin- 
oial Railway, and contains a District Board bungalow. In the 
middle of the 18th century iho Fast India Company had a large 
amrunff or weaving factory at this place, which was referred to as 
Dooueaoolly. In those days it was a more important place, the 
main rood from Hooghly to Silimath (Salimftb&d) passing by 
**Dei>iachali'* (pide Yalontyn's map published in 1725). In 
Rennell’s Atlas DeneocoUy is shown with a flag indicating a police 
station and as the junction point of several roads. 

Blwftngfan^j.—A village in the Ar&mbflgh subdivision and 
th&na, oonliguous to Bftli (q. v.). 

Dw&rl^toinl.—A village in thana Panduft, of the Hooghly 
sabdivision. It is fth of a mile from the station of the same name 
on the Bengal Provincial Railway, and contains an out-door diiq>en- 
mtj and the kachahri of the* sam!ndilr» B&jft Piyfiri Mohan 

s 2 
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Hokhexji. The name ia that of a goddess and ia deriTed from 
dwdr, a door^ and hAtinl, resident. The foIUming traditions 
oonneoted with the place are quoted &om Crawford’s History of 
the Hooghly District:— 

**At the time of the MusalmAn invasioa of Beugex a 
line of Hindu kings oi the Sadgop caste had their capital 
at Dwirb&sinl. The last of them was named DwAr PaI. His 
dominions were invaded by a MusalmAn general named 
3£uhammad_Ali^ The first battle fought was indeciBiTe. In 
DwAf^PAl's palace enclosure was a tank called the Jtbat Kund^ 
which had tne property of curing the wounds of all who bathed 
in it, and even of restoring to life the bodies of those killed 
ill battle, if they were placed in the holy water. A MusalmAn 
saint, named Ssha Jokai, obtained permission from DwAr PAl 
to bathe in this tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef 
concealed in his garments ; the pollution thus caused destroyed 
the miraculous properties of thu tank. Deprived of its help, DwAr 
PAl was totally defeated by the invaders in a second battle, after 
which he and his whole family burned themselves on a funeral 
pile within his palace, which was thus reduced to a heap of 
^uins, known as Dhan Fata. Befofe his death he predicted that 
whenever a respectable Hindu of tiie Sadgop caste should come 
to live at DwArbAuI, he would become its king. It ia said 
as long as the Mus a lm An dominion lasted, no Sadgop was ever 
allowed to settle there. 

** The tank now shown as the Jibat Kund is simply a small 
shallow pool on the south side of a much larger tank known 
as Kdmana (prayer-fulfilling). A small tomb on the east of 
the Jibat Kuui ia said to be that of the Pir, Saha Jokai. 
Another large tank, a little to the east, now divided by cross 
bAndht into three snudl *tanks, is known as Okaadbra Kup (tank 
of moonshine). Some distance further north are another large 
fuTilr, called Pdpharan (sia-removing), and a series of seven tanks 
called 8at 8min after the BAjA’s S4^ en wives. On the south-east of 
DwftrbAinf is a dightly raised mound, composed of broken brick, 
known as the garh, or f<Nrt. AU over the village^ a little below 
the surface, are the remains of brick houses and walls, with many 
fiUed-upo wells; and local tradition says that much treasure has 
from time to time been dug up, as well as many broken sculptuied 
stones.*’ 

Gftugadharpiur.—An estate in the Sennipore subdivision 
(tami number 46), mth an area of about 2,348 acres, the rent- 
toll being Bs. 52,170 and the land revenue Bs. 47,602. The 
estate is so called after a village of the same name in the BalAgHxh 
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thAna, and the pieseut proprietors are B&bos Chandra ICohan 
Banerji, Hari Mohan Banerji and their co-ahareia, all desoendanta 
of Baddi Nath Banerji. The early history of the estate will be 
found in the artiole on Sanaa. 

Ohiretti or Ganrhati. —A village in Bhadreswar town (q. v.) 

Goghat (Go, cattle njiAghati, hill pass).—A small village 
in the Aramb&gh subdivision» situated 6 miles west of Ar&mbAgh 
town. It is the headquarters of a thftna, and lies on the Old 
N&gpur road, not far from Bhitargarh and Oarh Mand^ran, and 
3 miles east of Kamaipukhur, the home of B&makrishna Param- 
hansa, where there is a rest-house of the District Board. 

Gnptipara (Cfuptij concealed and pdrdy quarters).—A large 
village in thaua Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivision, in the 
extreme north-east of the district, situated about miles^wost of 
the right bank of the Hooghly. The houses extend along 
a wide road for about a mile and half, and include some 
fine modem buildings belonging to the Sen family. The village 
is connected with Damurdft by two District Board roads, but 
the usual way of reaching it is by the K&lna steamer, which 
stops at the river bank nearest to it. It contains a High 
English school, and was formerly a centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Mathura BhattachSiya, the author of Shgdma Kalpa Latikd, 
an anthology of religious poems in Sanskrit, flourished here, 
but there are now no toia. 

GuptipAra was a well-known place in the 18th century. 
** Guptapara ” is shown in the map of Stavorinus {circa 1770 
A. D.), but on the left bank of the river. This, if correct, indicates 
an older site ; for in the Bengali poems of the 18th century, the 
village is distinctly mentioned as being on the right bank.* The 
former importance of the place is still attested by the number of 
BriimianB and Baidyas residing in it, and by its temples and 
rcHgioos feirs. The Bevd. J. Long in 1846 remarked:—^**On the 
opposite aide of the river (i.e. right bank) is Guptapara, the people 
of which are famous for their activity and wit and the parity of 
fhsir BengaU: there are 15 tolas {toh) and many Pandits who 
otody the Nyaya Sluutra (tie) ; it is also notorious for thieves and 
Biib^ns. la 1770, Cfaerinjib (Chiranjiby Bhattftchfixya of 
Guptapara composed in Sanskrit the V^yanmo(iu{a) Tarangini: 
it treats of BUndn philosophy, and is in high repute among the 
natives. It waa translated into English in 1832 by B&jA 
Kalikissen of Oalcatta.**t The village used to be surraunded by 

•Satyauarajfaner Katka, ^kitg»-pari*had patrtta, Vol. VIII. p. C3; 
CkMdraiamim, l>o. V.'^l. X, p. 190. 

t OaiUutta Smfiam, Vol. VI, p. 415.. 
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woods which were infested by monkeys, e.g,^ Stavorinus mentions 
having seen a great number of monkeys in a wood near the village. 
It is said that !R&]& Xrishna Chandra Rai procured monkeys 
from chis place and had a oei'emony of marriage performed for 
them at XrlshTiagor, inviting many pandUi to the ceremony, the 
expenses of which amounted to about half a lakh. To ask persons 
whether they come from GaptipSr& is proverbially tantamount to 
asking whether they ore monkeys. These woods and the distance 
from headquarters naturally favoured the commission of thefts 
and dacoities. 

The chief object of interest is a group of temples at the eastern 
end of the village. Banged round a quadrangle, and enclosed 
within a rather high wall, are four shrines known as the temples of 
Choitanyudev, Brindabanchandra, Bamchandra and Krishno- 
chandra, all in the Bengal style of architecture. The oldest is that 
of Choitanyodev which faces east and has a door on the west; there 
were three cusped arches on the east, but they have been walled 
up, leaving a smiiU door. Its roof is of the Jor~Bangalm type, with 
two iron rods to represent spires. It contains the images of Chait- 
anyaaud Nityanand, the two great Yaishnava preachers of Bengal. 
According to a note in the records of a loo d Pandit, the temple 
woa built by Biseswar Bai in the reign of Akbar, and therefore 
apparently in the beginning of the 17th century ; .this claim 
to antiquity is supjMried by its thin bricks and archaic appearance. 

The shrine of Brind&banchandra is the biggest of the temples; 
indeed, the whole group is often called Biindabanchandra’s n%aih. 
Its roof is curved like that of a Bengali thatched hut and is 
capped by a duplicate thereof. The entrance door and the inside 
of the sanctum are painted with figures of Krishna, B&dhft and 
Gopis, of trees, foliage, eto. In the sanctum are wooden images 
of Krishna, B&dh&, Garud^ Jagannftth and BalarAm. The finest 
of the group, however, is the temple of B&mohandra. It is 
made of red-coloun-d bricks, and has a curved roof ; over the roof 
is a tower-like structure, to which access is had by a staircase. 
The. front wall of the verandah, and also, to some extent, oi the 
sanctum, is covered with brick panels finely carved in the best style 
of Bengali art, with figures of gods and goddesses and scenes 
from the'epics and Fionas, chiefly Yaishnavite. The temple 
18 to have been built by Hariahchandra Bai of Sheor&phnli* 
probably towards the end of the 18th century. It contains 
pointed wooden images of B&mohandra, Lakshman (to the right) 
and Sit& (to the left), the images being the largest cd all those at 
Gaptipfiz&. Just opposite this shrine, on the othffir ride of the 
quadrangle, stands the fourth temple of Kzuhnaohandra, with small 
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images of Krishna and B&dha* It is said to have been bnilt bj 
Dandl Madiuiaiid m in the time of Naw&b Ali Yardi Khftn. 
The story is thai t}ie Daudi, who was in charge of the mathy 
fell into nrreiirs with his revenue, upon which the Nawftb 
summoned Sri Brindabnnjiu to Murahid&bad. The Dandi, fearing 
desecration and losing sill hope of getting the god back, set up a 
new image of Krislinn and Badha, and built this now temple 
for it. 

The ma(/t has debottar property yielding an income of Bs. 1,000 
a mouth. The founder of the muih was Satyadev Saraswuii 
Bisweswar Bai of Oup1i[>ai*a, w'ho built the temple of Chaitanya- 
dev, was his discii>le. Satyadev is said to have induced the 
zamTDd&!^ of the di'^triet to build the main temple of Brindaban- 
chandru. The mot/t remnif.ed in charge of Mahants, who bord the 
title of Saraswati, up to 1903. The last Mahant was dismissed by 
the Civil Court on account of mismanagement and incapacity, 
and since then the estate h«s been under the charge of a 
Manager. The chief Yaislinava festivals, viz., Eas, Dol, Bath 
and Ulta-Bath, are obseiwed here, the two last named being 
attended by large crowds. 

Haripal.—A village in the Serampore subdivision, lying 
between the Xana Nadi and the Tarakeswar branch of the East 
Indian Bailway. Here are located a police station, a Union 
Committee, a post office, a school, a railway station, 

and close by u District Board bungalow. There is also an out>door 
dispensiry opened by the District Board in 1908; Srimati Surhita 
Sundari Dasi, Avidow of the late B&ma Cham Bhar of Harip&l, 
contributed Bs. 2.5,000 as an endowment. Cotton cloths are 
manufactured on hand looms in considerable quantities in the 
neighbourhood, Haripal and Dw&rh&t& being centres of the 
industry. This iudustxy is evidently a survival of the manu¬ 
facture carried on in the 18th century, when the East India 
Company had a large aunmg or Weaving factory at Harip&l. 
In 1755 Bs. 85,443 were advanced to weavers in this aurung^ 
while it is noted in the Minutes of Consultations of Fort 
William of the same year that the Bala sore mulmuln purchased at 
this place had been much improved. In an official report on the 
mirva^a in 17G7, it is said that at Dw&rh&ttl the Company’s 
affairs were “in a distressed situation,” nearly Bs. 50,000 of the 
last year's advances being outstanding. After this, the Company 
kept up a Commercial Residency at Haripal from about 1790 to 
1885 for the purohaae of cotton fabrics. About the latter year the 

* Samaali Ttmjple*, M. AI. Cbaknvarti, J. A. 8. B., 1809, pp. 141—146, and 
agi. 8 and 0. 
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Eeudenoj was abolished and its site with buildisgs sold off. 

Herpaul ” appears in BennelVs Atlas, plate vii (1779 A.D.). 

Hridajrr&mpnr.—An estate in the Serampore subdivision with 
on area of 19,831 acres, a rent roll of Bs. 54,G53 and a land 
revenuo demand of Bs. 44,840. The esta'e formerly belonged to 
the zamfndars of Singur, but was bought from them by Babu Jaya 
Krishna Mukheiji of Uttarpftra, oiiginnlly a record-keeper in the 
Ilooghly CoUeclorate, whoso descendants are large landed pro¬ 
prietors. It subsequently passed to Baj Krifdina Miikherji, his 
brother, when there was a partition between them. It is now in 
possession of B&bu Manohar Mukherji of Uttarpara, Balm Srinath 
Chatter] i of Kftlna, Babu Qirija Nath Bai Chnudhri of Satkhira 
and other co-sharers. The estate is so called after a village of 
the same name in the DhaniakhaU thaua 

Hooghly.-The headquarters of the district, situated on the 
west bank of the river Hooghly (Bhagirathi) in 22° od' N. and 
88'24'B. Population ^ 1911; 28,91 li. The name is probably derived 
from a reed which once grew abundantly in this locality. 
The Grand Trunk Bond passes thix^ugh the town, of which it 
forms the western boundary foi 'more than two miles, and the 
Kalu& steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation Company touch 
it on their way up and down the river. The tow’ii is, however, 
most easily reached by rail. The East Indian Railway runs near 
the western boundary and has three stations within the limits of 
the town, viz., Chinsura, Ilooghly and Bandel Junction. The 
Eastern Bengal State Bailwuy passts on the other side of the river, 
with a station at Naih&ti, which is connected with Bai.dcl by a 
branch line crossing the river over the Jubilee Bridge ; the river 
oau also be crossed by boats plying between Nailiati and Ilooghly. 

The municipality ^which was created in 18G0, consists practi¬ 
cally of two towns, Ilooghly and Ohinsnra, and is consequently 
often caUed Hooghly-Chinaura. It extends along the river bunk 
for more than five mil« s, its breadth varying from half a mile to a 
. mile and half. It is divided into six wards, tlio northern three 
falling within Ilooghly and the southem three within Chiusiura. 
The wards are fonuod by grouping together several pdrds or 
quarters of the towns. 

siishfranj yfAvd uonluins Shahganj, Keolii ami Bandel. Shah- 

aiiu Kcoti. gauj, which contains a police out-post, is a place of some 
trade with a lai^e mu/ket. The piiocipal (janjen or granaries 
of the town were formerly located hero: these granaries were 
looted by the British forces on 10th January 1757.* The 

« S. C. Hill, Bengal i» t75(U7, Vol. Ill, pp. 37, 4.S j V«l. II, p. 10j». 
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plaoe is named after ShfthzSdSh Azim-us-Shin, the grandson 
of Aurangzeb, and Naw&b of Bengal from 1697 to 1707, to 
whom an old mosque in this quarter is attributed* South of 
Shshganj is Keota, which is probably so called from a colony of 
Kewats or fishermen on the river bank. 

Further south is Bandel, a name evidently derived from the Utuii)i!i. 
Bengali word bandar^ meaning a port. Bai del appears to have 
been the port of Hooghly town in the lime of the Poiiuguese 
and the Mnghnls; while Tieffenthnlor (178 )) refers to the whole 
town of Hooghly as Bander. The vernncnlar name is Balagarh 
(the strong fort). 

The only remains of interest are the church and monastery. 

The former replaced an old churcli built by the Portuguese 
in their fort at Hooghly in 1S99, wliich was razed to tlie ground 
by the Muhammadans on the capture of the town in "1662. 

The Portuguese were soon afterwards allowed to r turn to 
Hooghly and appear to h ive settled in Bindel, Bowrey remark¬ 
ing (1679):—‘^They (the Portuguese) have a very larg** town, 
about one English mile above the Englisli Factory ; it is called 
the Bandel. I judge it is 2 Englisk miles in circuit, very 
populous of men, women and children. They are for the 
most part very poore.”t The present chin*ch and monastery 
are said to have been built in I6t0 by Gomez de Soto, who 
had the keystone of the old church (with the date 1599 on 
it), which had been saved from the sack of Hooghly, set up 
over the eastern (river-side) gate of the monastery. In 1908 
it was removed to the western side j and there it may be seen 
over the western gate. 

Bowrey relates a curious story about a Portuguese ( liiireh 
of his time. “ Anno Domini 1676 the Portuguesses (of Hooghly) 
haveinge collected a good summ of moneys to the End they 
might build a very large and decent Church, they now* made 
preparation to begin the worke. Haveinge provided stone, brick, 

Ume, timber, they pull downe the old one, and begin tlte new 
foundation, but ere one-fourth finished the Moors, by order of their 
Governour, stopped the worke, commandinge the workmen upon 
paine of imprisonment not to proceede, to the great griefe of 
the Fathers.”? It is not known to which church these remarks 
apply; it may have been the Church of Misericordis, which 
sto^ close by. There was also a Jesuit College at Bandel on 


* JUfyagn-a-StMin, tram]., p. 244, note 1. 
t Cwniriet round lie of Beofol, pp. 191*92, 
t id'i pp. 194*95.' 
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the way to Keotu, of which mention is made in 1723. This is 
shown iu Tieffenthaler'a sketch (1785) as lying north-west of 
Baudel town with an escplanatoxy note ** Aedes Sucia CoUapsa 
Soc. Jesu.” In January 1757, when the British attacked 
Kughly fort, they ** landed at the .Portuguese Churoh above 
Hooghly” and * saw from the top of the ohurch two miles into the 
oouniry ; ” while Sir Eyre Goote noted in his journal that he 
“took possession of a Portuguese oonvent.”! 

The Church, which is dedicated to Nossa Senhora di Bozario 
(Our Lady of the Bosary), is somewhat singular in being built 
north and so' .th and in having its principal altar at the north 
end. High up in a nicho under the cross in the centre of the 
main facade is a statue of the Virgin (Our Blessed Lady of 
Happy Voyage} and child. It is said to have been originally on 
the altar of ^ho old church which the Muhammadans destroyed. 
Legend relates that Father Da Cruz, whose miraculous escape has 
boon mentioned in Chapter III, and a pious Portuguese merchant, 
who was a close frier d of his, used to spend many hours in prayer 
before this image. After the capture of the fort the merchant, 
feoring sacrilege, took it from the altar and jumped into the 
river and swam across with it, but was seen no more. One night 
after the Portuguese returned a great storm burst, and the 
roaring of the river awoke Father Da Cruz, He heard a voice 
like that of his friend crying “Hail. Our Lady of Happy 
Voyage, who liast given xis the victory. Arise, Oh Father, and 
pray for us all.” On looking out from the window he saw that 
the river w'as lit up with a strange light, and it seemed as if some 
one was coming t ownrds the church. In another moment the 
light disappeared, the noise ceased, and everything was still. 
Early next morning some natives were seen near the church 
compound shouting that Ala (their name for the Virgin 

Mary) h«d come to reign there. To his great surprise Father Da 
Cruz found the image a few yards from the gale. He placed it 
on the principal altar, and, to commemorate this miraculous event, 
a, special festival w'os instituted at which the image was carried 
in proct ssion. Some years afterwards it was removed to the place 
which it now occupies. Below it is the model of a full-rigged 
ship, a‘Votive offering of a ship’s captain, who thus commemorat- 
rd his escape from shipwreck. 

In front of the church stands a ship’s most, of which the 
following story is told. While the religious ceremonies in con¬ 
nection with the discovery of the image were about to begin, 


t S. C. Hill, «» mO‘S7, Vol. HI, pp. 14, 48. 
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a large FoTtagaeae sliip aaddenly appeared at the gh6i facing 
the Church. The service being over, the Captain had an 
interview with Father Da Crus, in the conrse of which he 
related how his vessel had encountered a terrific storm in the Bay 
of Bengnl. The Captain had then made a vow promising tlio 
Yiigin an offering, if they reached harbour in sj^ety. His prayer 
WAS heard, for the storm soon began to abate and after a short 
time perfect calm succeeded. Favourable wind ai d fide then 
brought them to the Bandel ghat. In fulfilment of his vow, the 
Captain had one mast of his vessel removed and presented it to 
the church. 

The church has three altars, a small organ and several tomb¬ 
stones, the oldest being that of Elizabeth da Silva who died in 
1756: a Latin inscription states that she died borne down by 
trouble and weakness caused by the war waged by fhe Moors 
against the English. The church property of 777 highSt of land 
grantid by Sh&h Shujd in 1646 has now decreased to 380 
bighdSj yielding a rental of Rs. 1,240 per annum. In the 
monastery is a spacious hall built 80 years ago by Mr. Baretto 
and other Catholics of Calcutta, which was intended to serve 
os a sanatorium I for invalids. The monastery used to be occupied 
by Augustiuian fiiors, the last of whom died in 1869, and it is 
now in charge of the Pariah Priest who, however, retains the 
title of Prior. Between the hall and the church there is a 
picturesque courtyard, with a grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
surrounded by cloisters. 

Four festivals are specially observed in the Church, viz., the 
feast of the Blessed Lady of Happy Voyage, in the month of 
May; the feast of Saint Augustine, in August; the feast of the 
Blessed Lady of the Rosary, in November; and in Lent a 
solemn procession representing the journey of Christ to Calvary 
with the cross on his shoulder. 

The only other building noticeable in Bandel is the old Circuit 
House, which stands on the river bank in an extensive compound. 
It used to be the residence of Mr. D. C. Smyth, the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was purchased by Government in 
1866 for Rs. 16,000. It was occupied for a long time by the 
Dacoity Commissioners, and for some time towards the end of the 
19th Century by the D Company of the Bengal Military Police. 
The men, however, suffered from fever, and consequently in 
1901 the company was removed to the Dutch Barrack at 
Chinsuxa. 

In the early days of British rule Bandel was a favourite resort 
of the Europeans of Cidcutta, refei^ to as ** sweet Bandel,’* *Hhe 
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pleasant aud healthy settlement of Bandel,” etc/ Now-a-days 
it is fiir from healthy, ('ream cheeses are made here and exported 
to Calcutta ai:d elsewhere; this industry dates back to the time of 
the F’ortuguese. 

Ward No. II, which contaios Bali, Hooghly town proper, 
and Golghat, is the oldest and was at one lime the most populous 
part of the municipality Bali is separaied from Bandel by a 
deep ditch, over which is a bridge built in the lime of Mr. Sm^h, 
and a small part of it to the north is iuclud-d in Ward No. I. 
It is probably so called from the fact of its having been formed 
by sandy accretions (halt, sand). 

Parte of Bali arc known by diiferent names, e.g.^ Rftirftyan 
Bazar, and (round this bazar) Tewaripara, Malpara (now cidled 
Palpara), Boralpara etc. RairSyan Bazar is said to have been 
established in the days of Mughal rule by an up-oountry man 
named Alanichand, or according to another account, by Hari 
Mallik who bore the title of Rairayan or chief of noblemen. He 
not only (stablislied the bazar, which in time bec ime the largest 
market in Hooghly, but also a ^/<idAvot)dr{ dedicated to Radha* 
Krishna. The bazar has now disappeared, but the worship 
continues in the shrine, which is under the charge of ma/ionfs or 
abbots. These abbots are not celibates but married men, and 
the succession passes to their lineal descendants as in the oase of 
ordinary Hindus. 

Close to the temple of Radha-Krishna is the Bnra Akhra 6 r 
religious meeting place, which has a subsidiary Akkra at Kham&r- 
para, the southernmost part of Bansberi& adjoining Shihganj. 
The Barn Akkra is ascribed to Chaturdas Babaji, who came 
to Bali three hundred years ago, cleared the jungle and 
settled there; his tomb is revered by the people. A wonder¬ 
ful story is told of Bhikqidas , the founder of the AkkrA at 
Kh&marpara. One mort iug, it is said, when the saint was 
cleaning his teeth, Daraf Ghazi of Tribeni (probably a cor¬ 
ruption of Jafar Ghazi) came to visit him ri^ng on a tiger. 
Seeing him, Bhikfiridas patted the waU he was sitting on and to^d 
it to move. The w»ill, with the soiat on it, moved forward until 
he come face to face with the Gh&zi. Both came down from 
their seats, and embraced each other. The Gh&zi acknowledged 
the superiority of the Hindu saint and praised him, after wMch 
each returned to his plac >. Thenceforth Daraf Ghftzi, from being 
a hater of the Hindus, became an admirer of their reUgiou, 
studying Sanskrit and composing prayers in that language to the 

• Seleetioaifrom the CateuUa QazaUt, 6th AuRiist 1784, I, 22-8,8rd Septem¬ 
ber 1799. Vol. III. 
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goddess Ganges. If Daraf GhazL is identical with Jafar Kh&ii, 
who built a mosque at Tribeni in 1298 and a madram in 1313, 
then Bhik&ridfis of the legend goes back to the beginning of the 
14th century. His dkhra came into the hands of the abbot of 
Bara-dkhrd by the terms of a will. 

In Bor&lpara, east of the It&irayan’s Bazar, resided, according 
to (raditioD, Gauri Sen, whose naran is preserved in a proverb 
refming to his liberality. A Subarnabanik by caste, he is said 
to have lived about three hundred yeajrs ago, beginning life as a 
trader on a small scale. One of his chief customers was one 
Bhairab Chandra Dutt, a Kayasth of Meduisankarpur, a place 
not yet identified. On one occasion Gauri Sen sent him seven 
boats loaded with zinc. It so happened that nn old sddhu or 
saint vas proceeding on a pilgrimage to the south on one of these 
boats. When the boats came to their destination, Bhairab Dutt 
found to his surprise that the cargo Avas not zinc, but pure silver, 
and magnanimously sent back the boits, with their cargo intact, 
to Gauri Sen. Just before the arrival of the boats at Hooghly, 

Gauri Sen dreamt that the god Muh&deva appeared before 
him, informed him of the strtinge transmutation of the metal, 
and directed him to build a temple. The next day the seven 
boats arrived laden with silver, and Gauri Sen found himself 
immensely rich. He built the temple of Siva ns directed by 
the god, and spent his wealth in relieving the poor and the 
needy. Hence the proverb “ Lage tdkd^ dele Oauri Hen,*’ “ If 
you want money, Gauri Sen will give it.’’ His descendants who 
are in reduced circumstances, still keep up the worship of Siva 
in the temple. 

Besides these religious institutions, Bali has an atdh-sdid or 
ahns-houBe for ascetics built by Nanda L&l Khetri. On the river 
b^nlr are several of which has recently been built by 

Hy&ri Bibi of the family of Nanda L&l, and a burning gkdt 
built by the Pil family of M&lp&r&. 

Hooghly propir lies south-east of Bftli and is separated from Uoogbij 
it by a Urge drain. It used to he the most densley populated proper* 
part of the munidpalily, and besides a large bazar contained the 
(Xvil and Criminal Courts and all the offices. In 1896 the Courts 
and offices, and in 19G9 the office of the inspector of Schools, 
were removed to Ghinsura, and now the only pubHo institutions 
are the branch school, the normal school, and a police outpost 
opened in 1907 at G^k Beaar ^Ho<^hly Chauk). The transfer 
of the offices and courts has ofEeotf d the prosperity of Hooghly, 
which has still further waned owing to the ravages of malarial 
fever and the decline iu trade. , 
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The Stntnd Boad mne dloee to the iiTer bank, and to the west 
of it is nearly the whole of Hoc^hlj town: here are aereial 
quaitexB having names reminiscent of the Mughal oooiipatioo, 
each as Torftnigerh and ShaiBt&bfid, and further west Sonitnli, 
K&bfisd&ngft, ^pnr, eto. Mnghelpiri, which lies across the 
present O^baear road, was occapied by Irtoi Mogul traders, 
and is so named in contradistinction to Tur&nigiirh. On the 
east of the Strand Boad there are only the Magistrate’s house and 
the Im&mbara, a garden and (he tomb of Muhammad MoHsin, 
and a basar; (his quarter is called Imfimbazar. There is a fine 
ghAt on the river bank near the schools called Smyth’s Oh&t after 
Mr. D. 0. Smyth, Judge Magistrate of Ho(^hly, which was 
built in 1829 by private subscription. 

The ImSmbara is an imposing edifice constructed out of funds 
whi<Ji had accumulated from an endowment left by a pious 
wealthy Muhammadan, H&ji Muhammad Mohain. ‘ By a deed, 
dated 30th April 1806, he created a trust and directed that the 
proceeds of his large property should be divided into nine equal 
shares. '1 hree shares were to be applied to religious celebration^ 
festivals, and the repairs of the Im&mbftra buildings and 
cemetery; four shares were assigned to the expenses of the estab* 
lishment and pensions, and two shares to the two trustees 
appointed as ^uteuoAUit, On account of the mismanagement of 
the then trustees Government stepped in, dismissed them in 1818 
and took over charge of the property. Daring the long litigation 
which ensued between Government and the dismissed MuiaviXlit 
(1818 to 18351, alargesuxplus acoumnlated, whioh amounted to 
81 lakhs in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the estsblishmeut 
of the Hooghly College, and to the oonstmotion of the present 
Im&mb&ra buildings with a mnsonry revetment on the river bank. 
The .revetment cost about *Bs. 60,000, and the Im&mbira buildings 
Bs. 2,17,'413, induding a large clock procured from England, 
which cost Bs. 11,721. Work began in 1841 and was completed 
in 1861, the Imimb&ra replacing an old building said to have 
been erected about 1694, or, according to anothor account, about 
1717. 

The buildings extend £rom the Magistrate’s resideDoe on the 
west to' the hAH on the east, and occupy the space between the 
Strand Boad and the Hoqgbly river. main entrance consistB 
of a wide gate flanked by a tall tower on each side. The towers 
are about 80 feet high and have staircaaea inside leading to a 
gallery on the top. from whichan exodlent view of the auiroond- 
iag country for many miles can he obtained. Between them la a 
massive d^ tower. Tbe gate leads to a huge qmdrangBlar. 
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oonrtjard paved with marble, in the centre of which is a masonry 
cistern stocked with gold fish and with fountains playing in it. 

On two sides of the quadrangle are two-storied ranges of rooms, 
and on the north side stands the mosque proper. Its roof is 
supported by slender pillars, the floor is paved with marble, and 
the walls are^decoratediwith texts from the Kor&n in black and 
other colours. The iuteiior is rich with inlaid marble and carv¬ 
ings. chandeliers and lanterns, and there is a pulpit coated with 
silver plates. 

West of the entrance gate are rooms set aside for a Yun&ni 
dispensary, beyond which is the harndmmghar or Turkish bath. 

East of the gate runs a range of double-storied buildings, which 
contain the office and quarters of the Mutatedlli. Further oast is 
a garden containing several tombs, including those of Mfrza 
S&la-ud-diii Mohammad Khan, Faujddr of Hooghly, his wife, 

Manu J&u Khanam, his fatherdn-law, Aga Mutahar, and his 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Mohsin himself. A pathway through 
the garden leads to a suite of rooms facing the river, which are 
now let out on hire. East of the garden, and separated from it by 
a drain, is an enclosed hdt established by Salah-ud-din, in which 
a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

The Imambara is a Shiah institution, and is under tho 
management of the Mufatcdlii or trustee. It is maintained from the 
grant allotted from tho Mohsin Fund. One-ninth of this sum is 
made over to tho Mutdwalli or trustee as his pay, and a three- 
ninths share (plus Bs. 750 a month), which is^under the control of a 
committee of Muhammndan gentlemen, is devoted to the upkeep 
of the Imambara and its religious celebrations. The present 
Mutawdllif Syed Ali Nawab, was appointed by Q-overnment in 
1908, being the fifth so appointed since 1818. 

South of the Im&mbara comes Golghat or, as it is sometimes CtolKhit. 
written, Oholgh&t. It was so called from the faot/flhat in tho 
bank here there was a semi-circular cove {golf drcular and ghit^ 
lauding stage).* This quarter of the town is traversed by the 
Naihati branch of the East Indian Kailway, and is connected 
with tho other side of the Hooghly by the Jhbiibe Bridge, the 
Hooghly Gh&t station being close by. 

!^e bridge, which is so called because it was opened in the Jnbiieo 
Jubilee year (1887), is constructed on iron caissons, suLk below ®*'*^** 
the bed of the river and filled in with brick and mortar. It is 
built on the cantilever system and has three spans. The central 
cantilever span rests ou two piers in the middle of the river; 


* TLe coT« U «Iiot4rn in Bowrejr's chart of 1688 and the pilot chart of 1708. 
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the second and third spans project from either bank. The two 
central piers are each sunk to a depth of 100 feet below mean sea- 
level, or 73 feet below the river bed. The height of the bridge 
above highest water mark is 36^ feet, so as to allow ample space 
beneath for the passage of river steamers and native cargo boats. 
Its length is 1,200 feet, consisting of two spans projecting from 
the banks, measuring 420 feet each, and one central span 360 
feet. All heavy traffic intended for export overseas, such as coal, 
jute, oil seeds, wheat, &c., passes over this line to Naihati, and 
thence by the Eastern Bengal State Eailway and the Kftnkur- 
gachhi loop to KhMerpore Docks south of Calcutta. 

TiieForU. Golghat terminates at the district jail (built in 1816), which 
lies within Ward III, the drain to its north being the boundary 
of the ward. The Strand Eoad passes along the river bank in 
front of the jail and commands a fine view of the Hooghly. 

The part of the municipality included in Ward II is 
historically the most interesting, as it comprised the old town of 
Uooghly which is mentioned in 1495 in the poem of Bipra Das as 
a place on the river Bhagirathi at which the merchant Chand 
touched. Hooghly appears originally to have been a part of the 
suburbs of Satgaon, and the legends indicate that the place was 
then mostly covered with jangle. It rose into importance when 
the Portuguese began to settle here about 1570 ; by 1590 it had 
superseded Satgaon as a port, and in 1632 it became the Mughal 
head-quarters on the capture of the Portuguese fort by the forces 
of the Bengal Nawab. The Portuguese fort must have covered 
a large area, ifj we accept the account wliich states that 
there were several thousands of Christians in it at the time of its 
capture. It was bounded on one side by the river, and on the 
other three sides by a deep moat fed from the river; the deep 
drain which goes down to the river north-west of Smyth’s Gh&t is 
probably port of this moat, und also possibly the drains south of 
Bandel Church and south of the rrilway bridge. The fort cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, but eooording to some, two low 
broken waUa that run into the river opposite the jail gate are 
remnants of it. A part of the north wall, too, may probably be 
traced in the remains which may be seen on the east bank of the 
moat that bounds the Hooghly post oflSce on the west. 

In the second quarter of the 17th century the Dutch built 
a factory in Golgh&t, and by 1651 the English had built another 
factory about 20 paces north of it ^e Dutch factory and 
store-houses were swept away by floods, after which they removed 
to Chiiisuia, where they buili Fort Gustavos about 1656. The 
•Kw gliali also finding their factory exposed to floods, built another 
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a qunrter mile highr r up, using the old factory for storing bulky 
goods. The Mughal Goveri or lived in HoogMy proper, and a 
large baB<ir lay between. It was in this baser that on 28th 
October 188(3, the quarrel aro^e between the English soldiers and 
Mughid peons which compelled Charnock to fight with the Mughal 
Governor and, later on, to give up Hooghly as his head<quarters 
la this fight the old fuctory was burnt down. The portion south 
of the fort was thickly peopled, and the English are said to have 
burnt down four to five hundred houses during their attack on 
the battery and the Governor’s hous''.* 

After the war Charnock settled at Sut&nuii (in August 1690), 
and the English factory at Golghat was practically abandoned. 
The New Company (** (he English Company ”) had its head¬ 
quarters At Golghat for some time; but after amalgamatiou with 
the old Company, it leftGolgh&t for Calcutta in 1704. The Gol¬ 
ghat factory then gradually went out of repair. A private I' nglish 
m<^rohant, called in those du 3 r 8 an ** adventurer. ’ visited the 
factory towards the end of 1712 and left the following description 
of itGolgutt, an English factory, subordinatu under Calcutta, 
is seated in the city of Hugley on the banks of the river, it hen 
forming itself into a Cove, being deep-water ships’ riding 16 «id 
18 fathom not a stone’s oast off shore. Being landed and 
ascended the bank, you enter (he factory through a large gate, 
beautified and adorned wi'h pillars and oornioee in the Ghenum 
work ; and on the top of all is the flagstaff fixed into the brick 
work, whereon they hoist St. Grorge’s flag. Being entered the 
gate you come into a Viranda for the guard; you asoeod into 
the house by steps, having under it two square cellars with 
8tairo.iBeB to descend. The hill is indifferent large; besides two 
indifferent apartments wirh ohimnejrs, there are other rooms and 
closets in the house, (he whole oonristing but of one story. 
Behind the house is a garden, in which grovra nothing hut weeds, 
in the middle is an ugly well and at one corner upon the wall 
is built a round sort of a building like a sentry box, but much 
larger. You ascend it by a narrow Ohenum stairoase, whidi 
has no rails or fence to keep you from tumbling into the 
garden, and when entered you see nothing worth observation. 
Having a door, but never a window tho’, it yields an excellent 
echo, it being contrived, as I have been informed, as a magosine 
for powder. 

At the end of the garden are the ruins of several aparlmentsi 
the roofs being fallen in, and indeed all the out-houses are in the 


• Hadgaa^ ZKaiy, Tala II, fi4>68. 
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like oonditioo, of which there are seTeral. You may aaoend to 
the top of the factory by an old wooden Btaircaae, which u well 
terras*d with seats all round and a small oUong place in<duded 
by itself, from whence you have a prospect of the river. To 
ooQolude, it is an old, ugly, ill-oontiived edifice, wherein is not the 
least spark of beauty, form, or rder to be seer, being seated in a 
dull melancholy hole enough to give one the Hippooondra by 
one seeing it. The Company have no f io;or at present that is 
remdent here, being left in the charge of a Molly and two or three 
Punes, though in truth it is hardly worth looking aftt-r ’** Next 
year (April 1713) the building was abandoned by the English, 
os it was found that it would cost as much to repair as it was 
worth, and that it would bj impossible to prevent it being washed 
away by the river, t 

When the Marathas first invaded Bengal (1741), and forced Ali 
Yard! to retire from Burdwan, their ally Mir Habib captured the 
Hooghly fort. Sib Bao, a Mar&tha, was installed as Governor; 
but when Bhfiskar Pandit was defeated, he evacuated the fort 
and retreated to Bishnnpar.t In (he war with Siiftj-ud daula, 
the fort was attacked by (he English both by land and water on 
10th January 1757, and was captured by assault. From the 
desorlptiona given in the English reoor^§ the Mughal fort 
appears to have been quadrangular in shape with a bastion at 
each corner. The English ships attacked it from the river side 
and made a breach near the south-easf bastion. The main gate 
lay on the land side towards the sonth'West. The sepoys made 
a false attack on it between 2 and 3 a.m., and this feint drew 
most of the defenders there. Taking advantage of this, the 
ssilorB mounted to the breach on scaling ladders and entered the 
fort followed by the sepoys and Ecglish soldiers. The Mughal 
garrison retreated through the north-esat gate. South of 
the fort were many houses, in one of which the sepoys and 
soldiers waited till the breach was effected. This house belonged 
to Khwajft Wajid, a rich Armoiian merchant of Hooghly, 
who had the high-sennding title of takUr-ul-ivjiir^ gloiy of 
merchants. The fort was demolished bn 16th January, afur 
which the Ecgliah re-embarked for Calontta. 

From these accounts it seems evident that the Mughal fort 
lay entirely within Hooghly proper, was very much amallear 

than the Portognese port, and had no moata. Thia oonduaioa is 

** • « 

* O. B. WUooD, ItwtUf Ammts V'ol. II, pp. 88S.6. ' 

t WilMti, II, p, 114. 

t Jn^S‘Samtm(tnaMl. 1004}, pp. 84341, 317. 

f »iV0l to J70MT, 11.101; III, 18.14,18^ SQ, 48-8. 
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oonroborated by Tieffenthaler’s aketob of Hooghly Bander \1785)t 
wbiob shows a small qaadxaogular forfc with bastions at each 
coiner (bat no gates) sitnaied on the riTer bank at some distance* 
from the Bandel ditoh On the bonk south of the fort two houses 
are shown, the larger one, which urns double* storeyed, being 
probably £hw6j& Wftjid's. To the east of the fort ran a wide 
road lined on both sides with houses. The Mughal fort therefore . 
occupied the site between the Im&mbSra and the Bill drain. 

In the early days of British rule the laujitdr Kh&ojah&n 
KhSn lived within the fort in a splendid house. In 1770 
Starorinus wrote .—“It (the fort) is not very defensible, and 
has little worthy of observation within it except the house 
of the Fausdar and the stables for the elephants." On account ■ 
of the princely style in which he lived, his name passed into 
a proverb, jtm Natcdb Kn&njd Kfidn,** i.e., “the fellow has 
as many airs as if he were Naw&b Khftnjahin KhSn." The 
post of laujddr, was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, but he was 
allowed to live within the foit. In 1809 the Government 
advanced Es 8,000 to him for the repairs of the various buildings 
inside the fort, and these buildings were not given up by his 
family till August 1821 after his death. In 1823, a gang 
of prisoners was employed to pull down the fort and the Faujddr*» 
residence and to Itvel the ground; the materials were sold for 
Bs. 2,000. With its demolition ell trace of the Mughal fort 
disappeared. 

Hooghly was a favourite resort of well-to-do Europeans of 
Caloutta during the early days of British rule, and the old 
Oakutta Oasette oootains several advertiaements of houses to 
let at Hooghly, Bandel and Ohinsuia. I^ese places, in foot, 
wen looked upon as saburbaa retreats by the Europeans in 
Oaleutta. Hr. and Mrs. Motto, friends of Warren HastingB 
and bis wile Marian, used to live in Hooghly, where their 
lesi^nce was known as “Hooghly House"; Hastings’ wife 
frequently came up the river to stay with them. Mm. Grand 
aleo lived for some time at Hooghly, after her divorce, under the 
pfoteotioii of Philip Eraueu, who sent her to the house of his 
eouain, Major Baggs. 

Ward oontaiiiB Qhuti&baaar, Plpalpinti and B&bujanj. 
Tbs jail is the nortberimiost building within this ward, and 
sooth of it comes Ghutiabasar, a eroded quarter, largely in¬ 
habited by that well-to-do oa^, the Sulmahaniks. They 
briong to the section known 4s Snptagrftmiya, and are said to 
bofe migrated from Sitgion some ^ years ago. South of 
GhntiAbiw is Tftmlipii8» and still futhw south ate Bftboganj 

t2 
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and Pralippur, all Ijdng along Ihe river bank and weat of Che 
Strand ItoHd, which mna between ih«m and the river. 

Pii«l|n»ti. To the west lies the more important quarter of Fipalpati, 
60 culled from the rowa of tail plpal trees that line the roads. 
It ia traversed by the Gookerell, Fankh&toli, and Flpripiti 
roads, near the junction of which there is a police outpost; a 
little north of it is the municipnl office. Close by are the houses 
of Rai Ish&n Chandra Mittra Bah&dur and of brother, Bibu 
Mahondra Chandra Mittra, the late and present Gbvemment 
pleodt rs of Hooghly. At the southern extremity Hallik Kasim’s 
hat is held on Fhar^ys and Sundays. It is the larg* st market 
in the town, a large trjde in rice and paddy, pulses and potatoes, 
being carried on. The which stands on the trust property of 
the ChiuBura Im&mbim, is probably named after Mallik Kftsim* 
Governor of lIoogMy from 1668 to 1672, whose garden is shown 
just outside the town in a Du'ch map of Hooghly datid 1G79.* 
CbiiMura. Fossiog ou to ^he south, one comes to Chinsura, which extends 
along the river from Joraghat (ils., double ghat) southward to the 
ditch and boundaiy pillars sep.ixating French Chaodernagore 
from British territoiy. The northern part it is situated 
in Ward No. lY, which also contains Barabonr. Banbasar 
ia the name given to the quarter along the river bank through 
which tile Strand Boad runs. On the riverHode are a number of 
large houses with high nfretmenta, not the least paomineat among 
which is the house <d the late Bhudev Chindra MnUuijif C.IJB., 
a noted edueadonist. Waat d the Strand Bond are Aimenatoli, 
Mnghaltuli, and Feiioghitoli, names rwminiaeaat of the 
and early British days, whmi the trade of dunaara flonfMied. 

In the ICnghaltali lane u an Tmimbiim lousded by u 
rich Fersisn nurohant of Ghinaum named Hkji Kasbalai 
Muhammad, who in 1801 executed n tmat deed endowing tlm 
Im&mbara with Idkkirtif property at Eftaimpar (now llUfik 
K&sim’B hat) and Binaberia. H&ji Earbalai died in 1804, and hai 
Imfimbira ia now in n dilapidated condition. 

.In Armenitoli are the Armeoinn and Boman Catholio 
Oitboiie Churches. Next to the Fortugueae Church at Bondel, the 
Chnrchct Aimeniau Church ia the oldest Christian Churrii in Bengal, being 
begun iw 1695 and completed in 1697 by Ehw&j& Joeqih Maigar. 
It is dedicated to St. John ihe Baptist^ ^ whom thera ia a large 
oil-painting over the altar at the east esA The feast of St. John 
on 25th January ia hugely attended by the Armwian eommuoity 
of Calcutta. Attached to the chnrm ia a cemetery with many 


* Bomnj, aote 1, p. US. 
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fomlM. Ihe oldest being that of Ehwftj& Johsness Margar, father 
of (he foander. In his epitaph he is described in Armenian as 
the famous Khnrib (/. e., foreigner) Ehojah Johaness, the son 
of Margar, an Arm'nian from Julfa in the country of Shosh. 

He was a considerable merchant, honoured with the favours of 
Kings and of their Viceroys. Hh w>is handsome and amiable and 
had tr-ivelled north, south, east and west, and died suddenly 
at the City of Hooghly in Hindustan on the 27ih November 
1697, and delivered up his soul into the hands of the Angl and 
res’ed here in a foreign land seeking his home.’* The Homan 
Oaiholio Church was completed in 1740, chiefly from funds 
bequeathed by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 

In Feringhitolft. which is probably socalltrd after the Feiingis 
or Fctfiuguese, is a house of the Hurdw&n Bij, and near (he latter 
is th ) Hooghly thana. West of these lies ElhSgrajol, evidently so 
oallfd from a joi or channel bordered by khSgrA reeds; the 
channel has dried up, but the adjoining lands ure low and somewhat 
waterlogged. In Khigrajol, Noaratullah Khin, cousin of Naw&b 
Khinjab&n, built a lizge house (now in ruins) and a mosque, which 
is in a state of disrepair, with an inscription dated 11^9 of the 
Bengali year (1832 A. D.). He farther excavated several tanks 
in (he neighbourhood, the largest of which goes by the name of 
Motijhil, probably in imitation of the well-known Motijhil of 
Mur^d&b&d. Nasratollah’s tomb lies in front of the mosque. 

Further west lies the European cemetery on a road called after Knmppw 
it Corast&n road. It was originally the old Dutch cemetery ai.d 
W..B added to after the cession of the Dutch settlement in 1823. The 
oldest grave with a legible epitaph is that of Sir Cornelius Jonge, 
who died on 10th October 1743 and the oldest Ecglish grave is that 
-of lieutenant Dent (tfune 1782). Among other tombs, may be 
mentioned those of Nathaniel Forsyth (1816), ‘‘the first faithful 
and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura,” of Diniel Overbeck, 
the last Dutch Governor (1840), and of his son 0831), which has 
a pathetic epitaph stating that his father envies him his grave. ” 

The massive tombs or mausoleums, so common in the burial grounds 
of the 18th century, in some instances contain coffins, which 
were placed in the brickwork and not buried.* 

Ward V, at present the most important part of the municipal¬ 
ity, extends .^uth of the fourth ward. It contains the greater 
part- of Chinsura proper, with Kharu&bazar, Kam&rpara and 
Chaum&tha, and has a large maiddn (in front of the courts). On 
the river bank, east of the Strand road, lie the Free Church 

* An intoiMting account of flic oametery will be found in “ Old Cbineuiub: 

Th* Oofdea of Sleep/* Stnged Poet mul Preitmt, Januaty 1908. 
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Miauon buildings and school, whioh are separated bj a part of the 
maiddn from the house of ^he Commisidoaer. The latter is a large 
double^torejed house with a fine btairoaee, on whioh is a tablet 
bearing the (late 1687 and a monogram composed of the lettbrs 
O. Y. 0.: thete letters^stemd for ** Ostindiohe Voreenigde Gompanie,'* 
the United East India Company. 'Ihe same monogram 
appears on the copper coinage isaued hy the Butch.* 

This is believed to be the house wMch Stavorinus described os 
erected by Mr. Sichtenuan, the Dutch Gbvernor, about the year 
1744. The gallery with a double row of pillars projecting over 
the water, and the “ elegant terrace and balcony, which commands 
the finest prospect at Ohinsura ” have now disappeared, ai.d so have 
the gardens ‘‘ delightfully shady and pleaSiut.” The “ mole pro¬ 
jecting into the river,” which was mentioned by Hodges in 1780-81, 
can still be traced, however, as well as the remains of revetments 
on the river bank. To the south of the house is a long two-storeyed 
building, whioh used to be the officers’ barr icks; it is now occupied 
by the Civil Surgeon, the|,Superintendent of Police, and others, and 
some of the rooms are reserved for use as a Circuit-House and 
Station Club. 

Tlw ' Opposite the officers’ barracks stands the old Du'oh Church, 

ChoKh. English Protestant Church. It is octagonal in shape and 

has an altar at the north end. A Latin inscription records the fact 
that it was built by Sir Q. Yerm.t, the Dutch Director, in 1767. 
Before this, however, iu 1744, a steeple with a dock is said to have 
been erected by auolher Governor, Siohttrman, thus, according to 
Mr. Mazshman, ” reminding us of the popular remark that the 
Frenchman invented the frUl ai.dthe Engli^man added the skirt.” 
The steeple feU down in the cyobno of 5th October 1864. Bound 
the walls are hung hatohments with the arms and epita{^ of some 
Dutch Govemon and other officers with their wives, the oldest being 
that of W. A. (1662), and Bogier Van Heyoingen (1665). 

Hflo^lj Farther on is the Hooghly College, a fine double-storeyed 
building within a large compound, which is walled in on three aides 
and has the river on the east; the garden contains plants which have 
been cultivated from the time when Dr. Watt was Professor of 
Botanyhere. The building has several large rooms, in one of which 
there ia'a valuable lihf8ry,«and a hroid flight of steps down to the 
river. 

The college was establishpd from the acoomulated soxplua of 
ihe Mnbmn Fund, and, according to a ^ne tablet in the entrance 

*Col. U. O. Crawfoid, l.]l.a., S 0 ie/ BMorjf tt« BofUf IMrM (ISOS). 

•* A luK* of gtey gtaatto. whi h ia stiU ettant, «u noeatly lying ii; ttm 
outer oktranc* to the nw^uet uiort, and haa uow boan wt iqp In tha CommiMioBer'a 
liouM* U it ytesamably ooa of the atooM whioh w«M plae^ om the fort gotea 
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liall was opened on let August 1836. The preseut huildmg was 
oooupted in 1837, having been bought, with three bighai of land, 
between March end July of fhat year. It was built by M. Perron, 
the French General of Scindia,* who resided at Ohandernagoro 
for a year and a half (1803-05) after his surrender to Lord Lake 
and before his departure for Europe. Subsequently it came into 
the poss^ssioa of B&bu Fr&ukissen Hald&r, a zamindar, who 
used to give nautohes and entertainments in it, and who in 1828 
contributed Bs^ 13,000 for a masonry bridge over the Snraswat! 
at Txibeni. He was ultimately convicted of forgery and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Seal family 
of Ghinsura (now represented by B&bu Brajendra Bam&r Seal, 
a retired District Judge), had lent him money on a mortgage of 
the house, and when it was sold ut an auction Sile of the civil 
court in 1834, bought it up. The Seals sold it in 1837 to Govern¬ 
ment for Bs. 20,000. The Muhammadan pupils have a hostel in 
a large block south of (h-\;ollcge, while the Hindu students live 
in a hostel, -erected in 1903, on the extreme south of the 
maiddn and in several hir. d houses near (he courts. 

About h«lf a mile from the college is the temple of Shandes- 
war. This is a small temple of Siva, the Lord of Bulls, siiuated 
on the bank of the Hooghly within a wnllcd enclosure. In this 
enclosure a nv lA or religious fair is held in the month of Bais&kh 
(middle of April to middle of May). The worshippers bathe 
in the Ganges, and then pour Gauges water on the linga^ which 
is 1^ foot high. Only Br&hmans are allowed to pour water 
in person, Sudras emplojring Brihman proxies on payment of 
a few pice. The shrine is fairly old, being mentioned in a 
Bengali poem of the eighteenth century.t 

Turning back and passing along the wsstem side of thechinanm 
Strand Boad, we come to the maidda, the old parade ground of 
the troops, which is bounded on the north by three bairaokB. 

The main barraok runs east and west for about 300 yards, and 
has an imposing effect. The eastern end of the upper storey 
f<nms the rcsidecce of the District Judge; with this exception, the 
whole building is oocujued by Government ofBoes and courts. 

The rooms below the Judge’s residence, and a few rooms beyond 
it in the upper and lower fioms are ooonpied by the oflSce of the 
Oommissioner; the long suite of rooms in the middle is oooupied 


e The Oahuili Omttttt of lOth Oetober 1805 eostain* an adrertitOineBt 
oCttbig for aalo ** tbo honae at Chinanra, now noarlr flnlahed, bniU bjr ordor of 
Qaneiml Pexroa, teaviog for Bmpo.** 

t mi^a-par kM -p 0 l rt at VoU Till, p. 52. 
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by the criminal courts and the Colleotorate and magisterial offices, 
the treasury being located in the lower storey; five or six rooms 
next to them on the upper storey are allotted to the District 
Hoard; while the suite of rooms at the western end is occupied by 
the mvil courts and the office of the District Judge. 

On the cession of Ghinsurs by the Dutch, this barrack was 
oo'istructfd in order to accommodate troops on first binding. Two 
tablets affixed to the middle of the upper storey on the south and 
the north walls give some details of its oonstruolion. That on 
the south records that it was begun in January 1827 by lieute¬ 
nant J. A. C. ChommeUn, Executive Engineer, and was com¬ 
pleted in Decemb'-r 1829 by Captain William BeU Artillery 
Ezeomive Officer; while that on the north (in Bengali) men¬ 
tions the names of the masons, B&mhaii S rkar and Sheikh 
Tann DafadAr. This building was occupied by the troops until 
1871, when all the barracks were vacated by the Military 
Department. 

In the north'Oast corner, at right angles to the main building, 
is another barrack that rurs north and south nearly parallel to 
the river and the Strand Road. It formed part of the Dutch 
barracks, and is tho oldest of all the barracks It is a two- 
storeyed building and has two racquet courts at the north end. 
It was oooupied for some time by the post office and the Hindu 
hostel, but since 1901 it has been occupied by a company of the 
Military Police. 

At ‘^he north end of the court compound there are several 
other buildings, one of which, near the racquet courts, accom¬ 
modates a club for Indian officers and others, which is named 
after Mr. P. W, Duke, i.c.s., c s.i., sometime District Magistrate of 
Hooghly. To the West of this, boyoiid the Cutcherry Boud, comes 
a block of buildings, conteiuing the Im&mbara hospital, and 
the Lady Dufferin Female Hospital Close to the Civil Courts 
at tho western eud of the compound is the Bor library. South 
of the main barrack is a fine tank reserved for drinking w<.ter. 
West of the Court compound is enother barrack which was 
ori^nally a hospital for the troops and is now occupied by the 
police and the police offices. To the west of the police barrack 
is Kharujl Baser, probably so called from the l-irge quantity of 
straw {khaf) that used to be sold there; this is now the moat 
important bazar in tho town. Opposite the police office is the 
Free MisBion Church and girls* school. 

Beyond the meuddn are E&m&rpAr& (on the west) and Chau- 
mith& (on the south), two quarters inhabited by hhodra tok^ 
including several Snbamabanik families, ouch as Seals, Mandals, 
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Lfthis and Malliks. Among other, may be mentioned the Shorn 
f imilj and the family of the Oalcatta merch infs, Biswaoath 
L&h& and Go. 

At the extrema wester.i boundary of this ward, near the 
25th mile of the Grand Trunk Boad is ii large Dutch tomb. 

It is an arched chamber, 15 feet high, with a dome and 
steeple. Bound the dome ore inscribed in krge letters thn 
name and th date of death, viz. Suaanah Anna Maria Yeatis, 
who died on 12 h May 1809. She bequeath-d Be. 4,000 as a 
trust fund, the interest of which was to be expended on the 
maintenance of her tomb, and (he surphis, if any, given to (he 
Chinsura I’oor Fund. She also bequeathed a garden, named 
Ayesha Bag, to be used as a burial ground for Europeans. 

The Dutch occupied Chiusurj. from 1056 to 1725. In 1656 oi,| c-q;,, 
they founded Fort Gustavus, of which the following description 
is given by Sehouten, who visited Chinsura in 1665. “There is 
nothing in it (Hooghly) more magnificent than < he Dutch factory 
It was built on a great space at the distance of a musket shot 
from the Ganges, for fear that, if it were nearer, some inunda¬ 
tion of the waters of this river might endanger it, or cause it to 
fall. It has, indeed, more the appearance of a large castlu than 
of a factory of merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, 
and the fortifications are also covered with stone. They are fur¬ 
nished with cannon, and the fictory is surrounded by ditch a 
full of water. It is large and sp icious. There are many rooms 
to accommodate the Director, the other officers who compose the 
Council, and all the people of the Company. There are large 
shojia built of stone, where goods that are bought in the country, 
and those thit our vessels bring there, are placed.” 

This account is confirmed by the EngU^h Agent, Strf*yu- 
sham Master, who visited Chinsura on 21st November 1676 and 
wrote “ Visited the Dutch at their factory, which is very large 
and well‘built, with two quadrangles. The Directore was very 
obliging and showed us the new-built warehouses, which are 
three very large, that make one aide of one of the quadrangles 
next to the Biverside. They are excellently well-timbered, 
which was all brought from the Coast. Alsoe he showed us 
other accommodations of their Factory, their gardens which are 
Very spatious well kept with Tarrass walks and full (of) 

Lettioe and good herbage; and adjoyneing to their Factory 
they have offices for all things needful to them, as a Carpen¬ 
ters Yard with stores of good Timbtr brought from Batavia, 
a Cooper’s yard where they make many casks for the Pork, 
which they kill and salt up downe the river, a Smiths forge, 
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a Gfraanary and apartment for a great many 'waareXB, 
where (hey have sett up Loomes for the weaviDg of saile 
cloth, and a foild to make ropes in.’* * 

The sketch plant of Chinsura (1721) given in Du Bois* **lives 
of the Ooveroors Qemral of the Dutch East India Company*’ 
shows a qundxHngular fort wi‘h two gates, one to the north 
and the other to the east on the riverside. Within the fort 
were various offices, houses of officers, tanks and gardens. Outside 
the fort a bazar lay to the north east, the flagstaff to the 
east on the river bank, gardens to the south and south-west* 
and a cemetery to the north-west.t 

When Stavorinus visited Ohinsura (1770), the place had 
undergone many changes. The • for^ an oblong in shape, 650 
feet by 325 feet, had three gates, one by the river, another to the 
north, and the third to the south leading to the Company’s 
giirden, in which there is neither a bush nor a blade of grass.” 
The stone walla w(re about 15 feet high, but in a ruinous state. 
The cemetery to the west had been levelled and was occupied 
by a powder magazine, a new burial ground (the present 
European o<>metery) being opened in another part of the town. 
In the south-east corner the Governor's housi (ihe present Coni« 
missioner s house) and the Church (the present Protestant Church) 
had been built. Southwards, at a distance of more than a 
quarter of an hoar's walk, Mr. Yemet had built a house for 
jheemaaor.s, called Concordia. 

When the British took poBsession in 1825, the Dutch were 
found fo have been paying the Mughal Government rent for the 
area of the fort (about 65 bighm)^ Chinsura and Mirz&pur. 
Not long afterwards, the stones of the fort wall were utilized 
to metal the town roads; and with the exception of the Dutch 
barrack and the present *CommisBioner*B house, all the build¬ 
ings inside the fort were dismantled to make room for the new 
barracks. The Church and the two cemeteries were made over to 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Up to that time there was at every 
outlet of the town a gate guarded by police officers. whos>« duty it 
was to realize custom duties and to prevent the desertion of 
European sailors belonging to the Dutch ships. The tolls were 
aboU^ed, but a place on the road near T&ld&ng& towards 
Chandernagore is still known as toUL-phaiak (toll-gate). At 
{ffesent, except for (he Commissioner’s house, the cemet^, the 
barracks, and some drains, no memorial of the Dutch roleis viable. 

* BoWNy, p. 169, note 1. 

t It fonne the fiontiepiaoe of Toynbae'e SktUK of (ho Admlniatiatioo of 
HboaUy llietrtet. 
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Ward YI, sonth of the fifth ward, oontaios the Biitiih BritUh 
pcvtion of Ghanderoagore, which is separated from the French 
portion by some roads and a lane. It is sparsely popokti d, and 
oontams a police outpost. Along the river bank a long char has 
formed, which is Kh§s Mahal ^ property; it is fanned out to 
lesS'^ pari of it being us>d for brick-fields. The appears 
to be of some age, bubul and other trees growicg on it; but during 
the last two years (1908-C9) it l.as rapidly out away, and almort 
all th'^ babul trees have fallen into the river. Nand ICum&r was 
present at a parade of the Bri'iah anny held by Clive on the 
Ghandemagore plain to the northward of * Taldangy garden on 
23rd April 1767.* 

The town appears to be decadent Its populutiou fell from prcMnt 
34,761 in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901, and was 28 91C in 1911; 
during the decade ending in 1902, the de.ith-rate (50-42 per 
miUe) nearly doubled the birth-rate i28-42). Very little of iis 
old trade has survived, and it has no mills or factories. Hooghly 
suffers much from fever, and ihe inhabitants of Ghiiisnra from 
cholera and bowel-complaints. A scheme for the (stablishment 
of water-works at a cost of about 4 lakhs h} S been mooted, but 
its initiation depends on the funds the municipcliiy can provide. 

It may be added that Hooghly-Ghinsura aid French ChaLder- 
nagore are the only places in Bengal propc r outiide Calcutta where 
plague has broken out in epidemic form. From Juuunry to May 
1905, there were 254 cases, with 204 deaths, in Hooghly-Ghinsura, 
and223 cases, with 174 deaths, in French Chaudern.igor.^.t 

Hooghly SubdiTision.— The headquarters subdivision of the 
district lying be.ween 22° 52' and 23° 14'north latitude and 
between 87° 58^ and 88° 30^ east longitude. It expends ovir the 
whole of the north of the district, and with an area of 442 square 
miles, it is the largest of the subdivisioiis. The land, which 
has been formed by the silt deposits of the Hooghly on the east and 
the Dftmodar on the wist, is flat and alluvial, but has a slight rise 
towards the north and north-west. It is intersictid by numerous 
channels and creeks, and there are numerous depressious, the 
remains of former river chaunels. Hence it is water-logged, 
and all the th&nas are very malarious, the death-rate exceeding 
the birth-rate considerably. In the sixties and seventies of the 
19th century Burdw&n fever raged, carrying away a very large 
proportion—estimated at one third to more than a half-—of the 
population. Though this fever has disappeared, the population 
has not increased, numbering 308,217 in 1881 and 308,715 in 

• Bmfui is 1759-67, II~ p. 804. 

t Indian Medical Gautte, October 1906. 
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1901. The land is, howe'ver, fertile and yields abundant crops of 
paddy (rice), pulses, potatoes, vegetnbles and jute. 

InchnrS. —A village in Balagarh th&na in Ihe i;oth*easi 
of the Hooghly subdivision. It contains an outpost, is the 
junction of several roads and contains a District Board bunga¬ 
low. It i'4, however, somewhat difficult of access, as the roads 
are mostly fair-weather tracks; the Panduft-Kalna road is, however, 
a good metalled road. Th-? old road from Tribeni to Kaloft and 
thenoa to Murshid&bad passed by this vilbige, and it is shown 
in Bennell's Atlas with the flag mark of a police station. 

Janfii.—A large villag-^ in thann Chnndltala of ih’ S^ramporo 
subdivision, si uated on the right bink of the old Saraswati. It is 
connected with the Chinditnla stalion on the Howr.ili SheakhaU 
Light Railway by a short branch line miles long. The village 
contains thv; residence of the zamindar family of Mukherjis, once 
an i’jfluential family, but now in reduced oircumstancts owing 
to partition and litigation. Th^re is a High Knglish School here, 
and the place has a local reputation for a speci- s of sweetmeats 
calbd manohard. About a mile ofl is Baksha, also on the right bank 
of the Saraawati, which contains a Navarahia temple of Rnghun&th 
built in 1793 A. Ih, and a gproup of twilve temples, named 
Isafieswar, built in 1780 by Bhaw&ni Oharan Mitra.* Adjoining 
the group of temples is a fi -e tank with a broad ffhdt, A mn/d is 
held here ».nuu 'lly on the last day of the Bengali year in April. 

Khanakul. —A large village in the Arambagh subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the Kana Dwarakeswar. in 22° 43' 
N. and 87° 52' B. It is the headqujrtt rs of a police station, and 
contains an out-door dispensary and High English school. It 
may be renched from M&yapur (on the Old Benares road > by the 
M&yapur-Jagatpur road, a ktitchn fair-weatb r roid ; but the 
eaedest route is (1) by the B mgal-NSgpur Railway from Howruh 
to Kola (on the Rupnarayan); (2) by steamer on thn Rupuarayan 
to R&nichak: and (3) by boat from Raniehsk to Khanakul. On 
account of the B 'ga& br.'ach. a large quantity of the Damodar 
water has been pissing through the lower part of the K&nft 
DwSrakeswar of late yeais and has deepened this part of the 
channel. It is now navigable by boats of considerable size 
for several miles beyond Kh&n&kul; and a large temple of 
Ghanteswar Siva, standing on the river bank, is in danger of 
being cut away by the deepened stream. 

Kh&n&kul is the centre of a considerable trade in brass-ware, 
inferior cotton &bricB, silk threads and cloths, rice and veget¬ 
ables. The hdt at Kh&n&kul is the largest in the subdivision. 
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The DiaDufaclure of cotton and silk fabrios has long been earned 
on in the neighbourhood. The East India Company hud large 
aurtui js or {aotorhs for th^se textures at Khirpai and liadhAnagar 
in the adjoining subdivision of Chatftl, and we find thnt in 1759 
Mr. Watts, Hesidunt of ‘*Qutiaul,** oomplained that the 
at “Counakool” hud detnintd some silk winders who were indebted 
to him. 

Khunakul is inhabi'ed by many familiis of the higher castes* 
specially Brahmans and Kayas'hs, a sure sign thnt it is an old 
place. The Brahmans of Khanakul formed n distinct Samaj, 
noted for their learning and studies in grammar and astronomy. 
In Valentyn’s map *‘Cttiujcotl ” and above it ‘ Sjanabatti’* are 
shown on ths w«-st bank of a large stream, which though not 
tamed, is evidently the Kaua Dwarnkesw r, then iJie main 
channel. 

Konnagar.—The southernmost part of the Serampore Muni¬ 
cipality (r. Si-rampore). 

Kotrang.—A town in the Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 
41' N. and 88° 21' E. Population (1901) 6,574. It lies between 
fho llooghly rivt'r and the East Indian Bailwuy, with Konnagar 
on the north nnd EttarparS on th<' somh. The town is small 
and gi-ncrnlly unhealtliy, its dealh-rate during the dcoade end¬ 
ing ill 1902 being 42'21 per mille or more than double the 
birth-r.ite (19*77); tin* low-birth-rate is largely due to a consi- 
derahle floating population of males, who are attracted to the 
town by th«* biick and tile making it.du try, for there are u 
number of brick-fields along the bank of the llooghly. The. 
Calcutta ( oip-riiliou hud u large brick fi ld here, which is now 
subbt to privute pirsous; a little jute rope and string aro also 
made by liaud. The town is of modern creation, ar.d is not 
shown ill any old m ips; hut the village of Kotrang is mentioned 
ill the jioem of Bipr i l)as (1495 A.D.); and one part of the 
town, Bhadrakali, in a Bengali poem on S ityanarayan PJr 
(18th century). Bhadrakali is so called from an old temple of 
the goddi ss Kali. A religious fair is held here about the middle 
of January in honour of u saint nniniHl M&uik Pir. 

Krishnanagar. — A large village on the left bank of the Kank 
Damodar, in the Ser-inipore subdivision. It is the headquarters 
of a thana and coctnius a s a ion on the OhampadAuga branch 
of the Ilowiah-Amts. Light Hailway. “ Kistauagar" appears 
in Henneirs Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police station, 
and is then fore a fairly old village. 

Krishnanagar. —A- large village on the right bank of the 
£&a& Bwfiiakeswar in tho Ar&mbftgh subdivision. It lies about 
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two miles north of Xhin&knl -police station, and Is 0 (^d distin¬ 
guished from other places of the same name by the designation 
Khangkul-Kriehnaiiogar. In the dry season it may be reached 
from the Old Binares road by the M&y&pur-Jagatpur road; there 
is a District Board bungalow on this road at Oop&lnagar, a mile 
south of Krishnanagar. The easii st way, however, is to go from 
Eaidch^k by boat, which brings one to Krishnanagar iu 6 or 7 
hours. An out-door dispensary is maintained here by the 
samindar, an<t there aie three Sanskrit toU. A large temple, 
surroundid by a dozen smaller oms, stai ds on the river bank; 
it is dedicated tu Qopinft'h, and was viritel by iho poet Bh&rat 
Chandra Kay about 1751 A.D. In the villagn of N&ptipari, 
close by, lived tho ancestors of the late Bftbu Bhudev Mukherji, 
the fiiist Indian Inspector of Schools and for some time a 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

Kadhanagur or Baghunathpur immediately north of Krishna- 
nugar, Wi.s th>i home of Baj& B&mmohan Bai, the well-known 
refoi’mer and founder of the Brihmo Somfij. It is now the 
property and residence of his grandson, Bdja Fiyari Mohan B&i. 

Hagra.—A large village in thana Hooghly of the Hooghly 
subdivision, situated in 22^ 59' N. ai d S8® 22' E. on the right 
(south) bank of the K&na Nadi, which is hf're called the Magra 
Xhal. The Grand Trunk Boad passes through the place, which 
also contains the junction station of the East Indian Bailway and 
tlie Beugtil Pruviuoial Bailway, the latter hiving two stations, 
Magra and Magraganj. The .(/any or mart is an important one, a 
coDsider.ible trafho passing through it by roil, road and river. 
An ouipost and a post offio3 are located here; and there is a 
Public Works Di partment bungalow on the Grand Trunk Boad. 
Cotton fabrics are manufactured by hand looms in some quantities 
in the mighbourhood ; but the chief exports are paddy, rice, 
tobacco and fine sand. The latter is taken from the bed of the 
Kana Nadi near Mtigraganj and used for building. The river it 
evidently an old chai-utl of the Dftmodar, which must once have 
run- straight' across to Tribeni. The Magra sand-beds are nearly 
exlmMed, and sand is now dug up all along the line of the 
Bi'ngal Pi’oviricial B ilway at Sult&ngachi, Dwftrbfisini Milki, etc., 
whence it* is railed io Tribeni and exported by boat to Calcutta. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths at Magrt dates back a long 
time for the *• Minutes of Consultations” of Eort WiUiam mention 
the despatch of to a large aurung or factory at G<dai- 

gore, near M^gra. In 1755, it was reported tlmt Be. 38,518 had 
been advanced to the weavers at Golagoze; and in 1767 an 
inspectiDg officer visited the aurung there and reported that 
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things were gcdng on well. The eszljr reocnds of Hooghly 
flhow that the aurnug was replaced before 1795 by a Com* 
mexoiMl Bemdenoy at Golagore, the road from N&yiaarai to 
Bnrdw&n rid Golagore being the boundary between the urea it 
oommanded and that of Harip&l Later, it appears from a 
report of the Besident in 1810 that a conBider>ible tnde had 
sprang up in *un or hemp at Golagore. The Besidenry is meri- 
tioned in W. H.imiltoii’8 Uit dostan (1820), and was abolished 
about 1835.' After its abolition, though the manufacture of 
cotton and silk declined, there was a development of trade 
owing to the construction of the Grand Trunk Boad, which 
crossed the K&nft Nadi (old Damodai^ at Magr& on route to 
Burdwftu. This improvement continued until the East Indian 
Bailway drew off the bulk of the trade to the north-west. The 
trade became local, and gradu-illy dwindled. In recent years 
the local traffic has been considerably developed by the Bengal 
Provincial Bailway with its Tribeni branch giving direct access 
to the Hooghly river; and it will presumably be further 
developed when the Hooghly-K^ltwa line, now ur der construction, 
is opened. 

In Bennell’s Atlas “ Moggnr.i Gnut*’ is shown as connected 
with “Terbonee” or “ Bansbaria” by n road that passed on 
to Burdwan, When the Grand Trunk Boad was buiU, an iron 
suspension bridge was built over tho .Kutiti Nullah at a cost of 
Bs. 36,000 contributed by the Burdwan Bajft in 1829; and in 
1830 the portion botwi**Mi Hooghly and Mt gra was metalhd. 

Mah&nad {Mnhd^ great, and ndfh lord) — A large village 
lying partly in th&na Pandu& and partly in thara Polb& of the 
Hooghly subdivision, situatfd a mile north of the station of the 
sttme name cn the Bengal Provincial Bail way. It contains a 
station of the Free Bark Buril Mission, which has established 
an out-door dispensary and a High English school. The village 
also contains temples of Brahmamayi and Siva ; on the Sivar&tri 
day (February-March) a religious fair called Muhanid Jdtra 
is held in Siva’s temple. According to the legends of Pandua, 
Mah&cftd was conquered by the Muhammadans together 'with 
Pandua (q.v). There is a tank here known as the Jibankunti^ 
where it is said th it dead Hindus were restored to life again, 
until it was defiled by the Musalm&ns throwing cow’s flesh in it. 
Here too the remains of a high embankment from Tribeni to 
Mah&nftd, 8 miles, can still be seen, which goes by the name 
4>f Jdm&ijdng&l (son-in law’s embankment). 

Hahesh (M&hesh, a title of Siva).—A quarter of Serampore 
town lying between Bishr& and Ballabhpur. See Serampore. 
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Mandalai. —villnge in thsna Pandu& of the Hooghljr 
subdivision. It is 4 miles from the Fundua railway station, and 
is accessible by the Pandiia lnchurS roiid. It contains an oar-door 
dispensary, which providts medical relief to a malarious traot. 
Its oos^ is met from the ir.come of a Trust Fund left by 
l)r. Bholan&th Bose, late Civil Medical Oihocr of Farldpur, 
Maudulai being his wife’s ancestral home. The place is commonly 
known as llsoba-Mandalai. 

Mandaran.— An old place lying in thana Gogh&t of the 
Arambagh subdivision, 7 or 8 miles W. S.-W. of Arimbagh 
town. The name is probably dt-rivtd from J/awf/dr, a n^me, and 
a^anif tract;* but another d'rivation is given by Mr. Bennies, viz., 
mnr-da^ bad, and aranpti, forest.T The Burdwan-Midnaporo road 
passes west, and the Old Nagpur road a little north of the place. 
It contains the ruins of two forts, the northern one ctilled 
Q-arh Mandaran and the southern one Bhitargarh, of which 
the following description is quottd from an article by Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. G. Crawford, i.m.s., on “Places of Historical Interest 
in Hughli District ” published in Bengal Puht ami Feeaeut (Vol. 
II, pages 294 97)+. “An earthen ramp, some ten to fifteen feet 
high, encloses a space of about 500 yards square, roughly 
quadrangular with the cornem roui.ded off. The river Amudwar.i 
(Amod r) enters this plice at the northern cornu- of the ramp and 
flows across it, passing out at a gap in the east ern side, near its 
south end. The south-eastern corner of the quadrangle shows a 
distinct bulge outwards to the south-east, the r«ason for which is 
not apparent. On the right or south-w'tst bank of the river stand 
the ruins of the “inner fort ” or Bhitargarh. Those ruins consist 
of a mound some 200 y..rd8 square, and I should think 30 to 
40 feet high in the centre. More or less all round this mound, 
but specially on the northern (river) and southrm facfS, may bo 
seen traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, brick above. 
The sides of the mound are overgrown with jungle, both tree and 
scrub; so thick, that it is difficult to get through. The top is 
more open, though it also is covered with trees. The whole 
mound opparently consists of broken brick, more or less, but no 
trace of any definite building, even in rums, is visible, except a 
Musliman’tomb on the highest point. 

“ This tomb consists of three terraces 16 paces long from north 
to south, 12 from east to west, and each about two feet high. 
“They are built of old stones, and apparently have been patched 

* Shawhj/ 0 it~PuranOf 1* c., Ind., Ant. XX, p. 420. 

t J. R. A. 8 ., 1890, p. 106. 

t See also ftoc. A S. B., April 1870, pp. 116-19. 
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up from time to time. On the highest terraoe is the tomb itself, 
some six feet long and three feet high. A yard from its northern 
end is a small brick pillar, with a niche in it for a lamp. There 
were many day horses round the tomb, mostly very small coarse 
clay images, but one quite artistic and much larger. The space 
between the northern ramp and river is high grass land. The 
rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its 
southern end, which is a swamp. Just outside the southern ramp 
lies a long narrow tank, which probably was once a moat. From 
the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 300 yards long from the south to north and 500 broad, 
with a high mound at its south-west angle; this mound consiBts 
mostly of masses of roughly cut laterite. and must have been a 
strong bastion. 

The situation is well chosen for defence against an enedy armed 
only with bows and arrows or even early firearms. Even if the 
outer ramp were taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of 
a water-supply from a river, which does not run dry during the hot 
weather, washing the northern walls of the fort. The ramp of the 
outer fort is now only some 10 to 15 feet high, and presents an 
easy slope on both inner and outer sides. Cavalry could ride 
over it; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop. 
But th^ is after the rains of a century at least, probably much 
longer, have acted ou it. In the days when the ruin was a fort¬ 
ress, it was probably much higher and steeper. This fort is the 
scene of the story * Durgeaa J^iandinif by the celebrated Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was Subdivisional 
Officer of Jah&nabad about 20 years ago. 

A little north of the northern ramp lie the ruins of Garh 
Mandaran. These consist of large mounds, 15 to 20 feet high, 
covering a space of about half a mile square. A poor modern 
village covers part of this area. On one of the mounds towards 
the south stands a mosque, of no particular antiquity or interest.” 

Historically, Mand&ran is a plaoe of much interest. In the 
Orissa copper plates, the king of Mand&r (the old name of 
Mand&rau) is stated to have been defeated by Chodsganga and 
driven to the banks of the Ganges. Various traditions connect 
the place with Ism&il Ghdsi, a famous general of Husain Shah, the 
Sultan of Bengal, from whose time it became an important fron¬ 
tier station of Bengal commanding the old PSdish&hi road from 
Burdw&n to Orissa. Mad&ran appears as a Sarkdr in the 
Akbnrif its headquarters Haveli-i-Madaran being a large mahdl 
with a tevemiB of 1,727,077 darns (Rs. 43,127). In accounts of the 
wars between the Afgh&ns and the Mughals in Akbar's reign, it is 

V 
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mentioned several times aa being on the royal road to Orissa; 
its importance in those days is also clear from the fact that it 
WMB one of the very few places shov^u in the maps of Gastaldi, 
De Barros and Blaev. With the snbjugation of the Afgh&ns 
in Orissa, its importance gradually declined; and by the 
second half of the 17th century it disappeared from European 
maps. The chief traces of its status as a frontier town now 
consist of the remains of its forts, and the survival of a consider¬ 
able number of Musalman ^imdddray holding lands rent-free or at 
quit-rents as a reward for military and other services. 

Several quain* legends attach to the pluce ; its old remains, and 
also its romantic site ou the Amodar, induced Babu Bankim 
Chandra Ohatterji to select it as the scene of one of his host- 
known novels, the Durijesa-iMndiHi or the Chieftain’s Daughter. 
The following story about the headless rider of Mandaran is 
quoted from Blochmann’s account* ;— 

“la days of old, Ismail Ghazi, a General {Htpahadldr) of 
Husain Shah of Gaur, was sent to fight the infidels of Orissa. 
Alter gaining a signal victory, Ismail return d from Katak to 
BeDg.ll, and halted at a small place called Madai an, south-west 
of Burdwau. He was pleased witli the surrounding country and 
stayed there for some time. Cue uigh% wliilo saying his prayers 
in the open air, ho was disturbed by a noise above his head. He 
looked up, and saw a long line of Devs passing eastwards to 
bathe in the BhSgirati. ‘ You have disturbed my prayer,’ 
exclaimed Ismail to the Devs, * come down and perform the 
service which I shall impose upon ’you as a punishment.* ‘ We 
cannot interrupt our flight to the river’, replied the Devs, *but 
on our return we will do whatever thou commandest.’ After 
some time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before 
Ism&il, who commanded them to build, at the place where he 
was, an immense fort, after the model of the fort of Laiik& 
^Ceylon). The Devs at first objected, because they had never 
been in Lank&; but, as Ism&il remained firm, they quickly des¬ 
patched one of their number to Laiik&, and before morning 
dawned the Fort of Mad&ran was completed. 

“But the circuit of the Fort, which the Devs had built in 
one night, .was so great that much land belonging to Hindus had 
been taken away for it. Now there was a Bi&hi^n in Br&hman- 
gftnw, hall a mile north of Bhitaigarh, wb'^ had some influenoe 
‘\faid%) with Husain Shah; and as a tank belonging to him had 
^eu taken within the new fort, he went straight to Gaur and 


* Pxoceediagi, A. S. B., April 1890, pp. 117—18. 
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told Hasuin Sh&h that Ism&il prepared for a revolt. Had he not 
built an immense fort near the frontier of Orissa, without telUng 
the Mng ? This oppeared oonvindng, and Husain Shah sent a 
messenger to Mad&san, to reoall Ism&il to Court. Ismail 
was just Bupexintendiug the digging of a tank near Qogh&t, about 
four miles east of Madiran, wheu the order {/armdn) oame. 
Heuoe the tank is even itow-a-dajrs called Farmdndighif the 
Tank of the Order. 

** Ism&il obeyed the oaU of his king; but no sooner liad he 
arrived in Oaur, than he was executed by Husniu Shah. When 
the head hod been severed from the body, strange to behold, the 
headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and rode oil in 
the direction of Madaran, whilst the head dew up and followed 
the rider, hovering high in the air 'perpendicularly above the 
body. At night the headless rider arrived before the gate of 
Bhitargarh, where two of his servants stood on guard. He told 
them not to be afraid, and explained what had happened to him 
in Caur, and that he had been innocently killed by the king. 
He then asked them to give him some pdn. But this the men 
would not do, saying that his head was high above^ and he would 
not be able to eat. * Then it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed 
lam&il, *that my head should join the bodyfor he would 
have been restored to life, if they had given him something to 
eat—* go therefore, my head, go back to Gaur, to be buried there.’ 
Thereupon the head returned to Gaur the same road it had come, 
and the grave where it was buried there may be seen to 
this day. 

When the head had left, Ism&il asked the guards to open the 
gates. He entered the town and coining to a oertain spot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to c^en herself, when suddenly 
before the eyes of all, horse and rider disappeared in the yawning 
abyss. The earth then closed again, ^ese wonderful events 
were soon tdld all over the neighbourhood, and crowds of visitorB 
oame to see the hallowed spot where the martyr had dissappeaied. 
About the some time, the B&ja of Buzdw&n was at warfare 
with the B&jah of Bardah, and the latter had made a vow that 
he would build a Darydh or Astdnah (tomh} for Hasrat 
dumld he be sucoessful against the Bnrdwftn B&ja. Fortune 
favouring him, he kept his vow and built the tomb, which is 
■rill witHn Bbftaigarh at Mad&ran.’* 

About two miles south-east of Mad&ian is a village named 
Bfnan&th. Two large gateways are visihle here leading to an 
enclosure extending over 8 or 10 bighd». According to 'mdition, 
the endoBore was « militaiy bassr on the old Oriem road* Both 
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the gateways have Fezsiaii msoriptions. That on the southern 
gateway speaks of the place being called Atubdrak Manaal by 
order Naw&b Asad Jang (Nawab Shuj&-ud*dln of the bistoiians) 
when he encamped here on his way from Orissa to Bengal in 
1136H. (1723-24 AJD.); while that on the northern gateway 
records the erection of a aarai by Mutamin-ul-Mulk, (». e,, Shuj&- 
ud-<Bn) in 1143 H. (1730-31 A.D.)>* It was here that Shuja-ud- 
^n was informed of his appointment as Naw&b of Bengal, and the 
gateways were apparently erected in commemoration of the good 
news. 

hLayapur.— A village in th&na Aramfaagh of the Ar&mh&gh 
subdivision. It is situated on the Old Benares road, about five 
miles east of Aramb&gh town, and a mile north of the Sj&n& 
Bw&rakeswar stream. The road to Jagatpur vi& Kh&nt^L 
starts from this plao(», at which a mud-walled thatched hut does 
duty as a District Board bungalow. It is an old yUlage, men¬ 
tioned in the Chundi of Kaviksnkan (etroa 1600 A.D.) as the head¬ 
quarters of a aihii&r or village-owner, named Mahmud Sharif. 
In the early British days a considerable quantity of silk cloth 
was manufactured here; but it is now a decadent village, having 
suffered greatly from the epidemics of Burdwan fever. 

Moh sin F^d.—^An endowment fund created by Haji Muham¬ 
mad Mohsin, who inherited the large property of his step-sister, the 
widow of Sal&h-ud-din, Faujddroi Hooghly. In 1806 he executed 
a lauliatndma, or deed of appropriation of his property, in which 
it was stated that in the testator's family, from generanion to 
generation, certain charges had been incurred and usages observed 
in connection with the celebration of religioas rites and festivals, 
and that, as he had no children by whom the performance of these 
pious duties could bo performed, he desired to make proviidou lor 
their continued discharge. He, therefcne, made over specified pro¬ 
perty to two managers, with instructions that they should divide 
the net income into nine equal shares, two of which they should 
keep for their own use, three they should devote to the expenses 
of celebrating reUgious festivals and exeoutiug repairs in the 
Hooghly Im&mb&ra and barial-ground, while the remaining 
four shares should be ^eut. in paying salaries and pensions, 
according tb a list attached. The bequest included the following 
propertiesthe zamfnd&ii of pargana Kismat Soiyadpur and 
Sobn&li in Khuln& and Jessore, the Imamb&ra building, the 
Im&mbara bazar and and the furniture of the Im&mb&ra at 
Hooghly. 


• J. A. 8. B., 1870, pp. 802-08. 
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It appears from the proceedings of (he Yioe-Pretideiit 
in Oonncii, Persian Department, dated the Sth December 
1826, and from the correspondence genendlj, that these 
saiari<>8 and pensions were payable to the ofBoers and servants 
of the Imamb&ra, so that the whole endowment, as for as 
its purpose was specified, was for the support of that religious 
institution, of the ceremonies performed in it, and of the persons 
employed in it. The founder added the provision that the 
managers after me will exercise their discretion and authority either 
to continue or discontinue them (the allowances and pensions) as 
they may think proper, and I have made over the management 
generally to them.” No specific direction, however, was given as 
to what use should be made of any savings which might accrue 
from the discontinuance of snlaries or pensions under tho power 
given by this last clause, the matter being thus left to the 
discretion of the managers. A year before the execution of this 
deed, a suit had been instituted against H&ji Muhammad Mohsin 
by Mirza Buiidah Ulla, claiming, under a pretended will, the 
lands which the former subsequently constituted an endowment. 
This suit was prosecuted from court to court up to the Privy 
Council, and lasted some 30 years, during the whole of which 
period it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was 
valid or not. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin died in 1812, and the managers 
whom he had appointed seem immediately to have entered upon a 
course of mismanagement and embezzlement. According to the 
finding of the Goiirt of Sadar Diwani Adalat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, (he Government revenue fell 
into arrears, while the income was spent on quarrels between the 
managers, bribes to the police and and gifts to the 

managers* relatives. Moreover, in order to increase their own 
profits at the expense of the trust, they forged a perpetual lease 
in their own favour and that of their relatives, purportiiir|p to have 
been executed by H&ji Muhammad Mohsin before the deed of 
foundation. The Board of Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment under Begulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managers, then 
laying dovra rules for their control, and finally, in 1817, as 
these milder measures had only made matters worse, dismissing 
the managers altogether. As the relatives of the latter were 
implicated with them in tho frauds committed, a Government 
servant was appointed to administer the endowment under the 
orders of the Board and .Local Agents. From this time the 
institutioa has been praotlcidly contrived by Govenunent. 
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The Board of Bevenue in 1817 founded a madrata at an 
aBnool coat of Ba 6,000 payable oat of the funds of the endow¬ 
ment. But the leading featmre in the first 20 years of Govern¬ 
ment management, was the growth of a oonsidexable fund vested 
in Government seouritiea In 1821 the property was settled in 
po^ffi tenures, that is to say, tenures subjeot to a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity, and about six laJkhs of rupees were received on this 
nooount. As, however, the suit questioning the validity of the 
title was then pending in the Privy Council, it was made a condi¬ 
tion that if that case were lost, and the new owner refused to confirm 
the ptUnU, the purchase-money should be returned with interest. 
To meet this possible charge, the proceeds of the patnl sale were 
invested in Government securities, and, the interest being added 
as it accrued to the original principal, a capital sum of about ten 
lakhs of rupees was aooumulAted. 

In 1835, shortly after the law suits terminated, it was decided 
by the Government of India that three>riinths of the income 
from the zamindftri should be assigned permanently for the 
current expenses of the Im&mb&ra, &o. Of the two-ninths of 
the income assigned to the ma.atrd//w, one-ninth was assigned to 
the agent or imtavalU appointed by Government, and the remaio- 
ing one-ninth was to be available for general purposes of a 
beneficent nature. The four-ninths share of (he zamlnd&ii 
income appropriated by H&ji Muhanunad Mohsin to pensions and 
estabUdunenta waa to remain liable to those charges, but when 
they lapsed, the income waa to he added to the surplus fund 
appropriable to general purpoaeo. ^ Ther? thns remained at 
the diqKMal of Government for gener^ purposes of a bene¬ 
ficent nature (1) one-ninth of the anniml income from the 
aaxalndAri; (2) the lapsed pensions, &o.; and (3) the entire amount 
aocraing fr^ the interest*of the aocnmulated fund invested in 
Government promissoiy notes. It was decided that, af ^er setting 
apart from thi* laat-znentioned fund such an amount as might be 
neoesaaty to provide appropriate buildings, including the charge 
of tebidlding or repairing the Imftmhfira and other religions 
edifices, if it shoold bs found necessary to renew them, the 
remainder should be considered as a Trust Fund, the interest of 
whidi, with other items spedfled, might be **approiniated to the 
pnipoae of education by th^ fomutiou of a ooUegiate institution 
.imparting instruction of all kinds in the Ingher departments of 
eduoation.” 

After the p—»«g of Ant XX of 1863 a oommittee was 
appotntnd, under srotion 7 of that enaetment, for the anpervidon 
of the endowment assigned for leHgione naee. This Gmnmittee 
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oontrols the expenditure of a oontrihution equal to three-ninths of 
the income directly derived from the original t-state in the form of 
rents and on allowance of Bs. 750 a month in respect of the 
charge for establishment to be borne by the four-niuths share. 
The manager, who now deals only with the religious assignment, 
having no concern with the property generally, receives one* 
ninth. The remainder of the estate, includiog the whole of 
the interest on the accumulation, is held to be nt the disposal 
of Government os successor to the managers appointed by the 
founder. 

This fund was originally applied to the foundation and support 
of the Hopghly College, which was open to members of all reli¬ 
gions communities. To this arrangement the objection was raised 
that an institution almost exclusively frequented by Hindus was 
not the most suit‘',ble recipient of the income of a distinctively 
Muhammadan endowment. Accordingly the Government of 
Bengal, by a resolution dated 29th July 1873, decided that the 
fund should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
among Muhammadans, the Hooghly College being maintained 
from other sources. It has since then been devoted with great 
discretioD, and with the best results, to assisting the progress of 
Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
snob as the payment of a part of the fees of Muhamma^n 
students at the University and at zilla schools, the appointment of 
Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of acholarships and 
hostels, etc 

According to the Beport of the Muhammadan Educational En¬ 
dowments Committee (1888), from which the above account has 
been compiled, ** the^ history of the Mohsiii h'und may be quoted 
with much cfleot as an instance of the benefit which may accrue 
frmn bold and uncompromisiDg action in dealing with endowments. 
The onginal object of the foundation, the Im&mbftra at Hooghly, 
haa been rebuilt, and is a handsome edifice, where the traditional 
oefemonies are maxntaiued with a degree of splendour which 
mom than fulfila the main desire of the founder that the devotional 
praotioes of his family should not perish with hia, race. And the 
auxplus inopme, small as it is compared with the work to be dcme 
among Muhammadana in Bengal generally, is ao applied as to be 
of the gnateet ua^ aiding thousands in obtaining an education 
which they might otherwiae be unable to secure. It must, however, 
be owned that it would he impdedUeto treat all endowments with 
the freedom exeioued in the oaae of Mohdn’s ImAmbAza, as to 
which Government haa acted with ah eye only to utility, applying 
the mplua of a rdigious and local foundation at first oa tlM 
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Appoilited qK>fc to aeoalar puposoB without dutinotion of cieed, 
and now oTet all Bengal without leferenoe to any limit of jdaoe. 
Thifl wide diaaretion has never been claimed for the ruling power 
as 8uoh| and was us^ in this case by Government in the assumed 
oapaoity of mutatt&lU ox manager of the trust.’' 

ttuhamniad Amlopnr.—A laige estate in the Serampore 
subdivision ooDsistiDg of about S50 mnuzai. Its area is 61,807 
aoTfs and its rent-roll is Bs. 1,87,743, the land revenue bdng 
Bs. 80,112. The estate is so oaUed aft<r IffiihArntY^f n^ Amlnpnr, a 
small village in the Kilnft subdivision of Burdw&n. Tradition 
relate a that this village waa founded by one Muhammad Amtn, an 
dmiii under Sh&h Shujft. After his death, the village, having 
fallen into arrears of revenue, was acquired by the ancestor of the 
Sheorftphuli and B&nsberi& samlnd&rs, who gave the name 
Muhammad Aminpur to the estate which he owned. ‘ This estate 
had been formed b^ore 1728, the year of the land revenue settlement 
of NawAb ShujA«ud-dIn, and, on partition, passed into the hands of 
the Sheor&phuU BAj. During the time of Baja Puma Ohandra, 
the estate waa sold and purchased by the BAji of DighApatiA and 
by one Lakahml FrasAd, whose share was subsequently bought by 
MahArajA Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore. Hia son and heir^ 
MahArAjA Sir Prodyot KumAr Tagore, is now in pomession of the 
greater part of the estate, and the remainder is held by he BAjA 
of DighApatiA. The history of this estate under the Mughal rule 
and during the early administration of the British will be found 
in the chapter dealing with lAnu Bevenue Administration. 

Nftlik^ —A village in thAua HaripAl of the Serampore sub. 
division. There is a station here on the TArakeswar branch of the 
East Indian Bailway, and the village is also connected with the 
HaripAl IhAna by a short road, 4 miles long. Formerly it was a 
place oi some importance, being shown in Beunell’a Atlas, plate 
Yll, as Nallycnre with the flag mark of a police station and as the 
junction of several roads. 

MayftiSnii {Nay&f new and sardt, inn).-»A village in 'thAna 
BalAgsrh of the Hooghly subdivision. It is atuated at tne ont> 
fall of the MagrA EhAl into the Hooghly rivw, and is about 2 
miles north of Tribenl on the* GuptipArA road, which is here 
carried over the MagrA Khal by a suqteneion bridge. It was a 
place of considemble importance in old days, as the MagrA EhAl 
formed the main channel of the DAmodar, and the line (A trafBo 
to BurdwAn lay through NayAaarai. The cfld road to NadU and 
MnxahidAbAd also passed through it, • and mention is made of 
NawAb SirAj-ud'danla halting here on ihe 19th January 1767 
when he was marching up to recover Hoc|Py» and df Oliva’s 
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airiTftl on tile 13th June en route to Plaasey.* Siavorinaa Tiaited 
the ** channel of Niaasexai** on 27th Januaiy 1770 and described 
the country as ** pleasant plains of arable and pasture land, inter¬ 
mixed with groves of ooooanut, aiiW, mango and other trees. The 
sugarcane was likewise cultivated in many places and flcurished 
luxuriantly.t” 

Pandiia.~A large village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated 
in 25® 5' N. and 88® 17'E. It is 14 miles north-west of 
Hooghly town (Keot&) by the Grand Trunk Boad, which passes 
through it, and can be easily reached from Hooghly in an hour by 
the East Indian Eailway, which has a station here; it is further 
connected with KalnS in Burdw&n district by a puek<t road viA 
Inchura. The village is the headquarters of a police th&qa and 
of an Union Committee; and it contains a post ofiSoe, a sub- 
registry office, and a Public Works Department buogalow about 
n mile off from the railway station. It is the chief ceutre of the 
Sunui Musalm&ns in the district, and is inhabited by many 
Ashraf or respectable families, including a number of dirnddarSf 
I. a., holders of land granted in reward for service. In the early 
British period, when Kduie used to be appointed for assisting in 
the administration of justice, a considerable number were re¬ 
cruited from Pandu&; the post of Kd%i-ul~Kazzat or Chief Kfiri 
WHS hereditary for some time in a Panduft family. Latterly some 
of them hare been appointed Deputy Magus* rates, Sub-Begistrars, 
etc. These Ashr&f families are said to be descended from 
Mnsolm&n officers and soldiers who settled here in the pre- 
Mughal days. A lorg^ fair is held on the 1st M&gh (middle 
of January) and another on the 1st Bais&kh (middle of April). 
The former is the more important, and is attended by about 10,000 
people, mostly Musalm&ns. The village is situated on a dead 
stream, the Kasai, and was formerly more populous, but it was 
aAninuttal by Burdw&tt fever, which first appeared here in July 
1862. Within a decade the place was ruined, 5,222 peiaons dying 
out of a total population of 6,961. 

From an antiquarian point of view, Panduft is one of the 
most interesting {Places in &e district. The chief remains of anti¬ 
quity axe a tower, two mosques, a tomb, and two tanks. The 
most noticeable of these lemaios u the tower, which stands about 
a hundred yaids east of the fourth furlong of the 42nd mile 
cl the Hrand Trunk Boad. It is round and has five storeys, each 
In diameter from 60 leet'at the base to 15 feet at the top. . 

• ae»9ul iet i786-87, Bill, II, 110, ITS j III, 96. 

t2V«t«l»,I,V*lS0. 
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The outer faoe is ornoiuented with convex fluting, and the inside 
walls are enamelled. In the centi‘e of the building is a oiroular 
staircase leading to the top. and at the base of each storey is a 
doorway leading to a narrow terrace running all round the 
building. The total height of the tower, including the pinnacle, 
used to be 12<5 feet, but (he topmost portion fell down in the 
earthquake of 1885. In 1907 the tower was repaired at the cost 
of Government, th<‘ fifth storey (about 20 feet high) with a dome 
and pinuaclo being rebuilt. The tower is now 127 feet high 
and has been replostered and whitewashed. The loophoLs in the 
outer wall having been cleared, and the inside staircase rebuilt, 
the ascent to the top is easy. 

The object with which the tower was built is not clear. 
Popularly, it is believed to be a tnwizzin tower, from the top of 
which the faithful were called to prayer; and according to 
Musalman traditions it was erected by Sh&h 6ufi«ud-*din after 
he gained a victory over the local Hindu chief. No inscrip¬ 
tion, however, has been found in the tower itself. Tall towers 
of a similar kind ere found in various parts of India, e.y., the 
Firoza Minar in Qaur, which is bIso five-storeyed and has 
a base diameter of about 20 feet and a height of about: 9(t 
feet, and the ruined tower at Miuasarai, on the west bank of the 
Mah&nanda opposite old Maids, which has nearly the same base¬ 
ment diameter and the same height.* The Kutb Minar of Delhi, 
with a basement diameter of 47^ feet and a height (excluding the 
capital) of 288 feet, is still better known.t In these towers the 
ratio between the diameter and the hnight is about 1 to 44 : while 
in the Pandua tower the height is reduced to less than Jiaif, 
making the rntio about 1 to 2xV* In spite of this diflereooe, ii 
may be conjectured that they are of the same character. Accord¬ 
ing to some, they are ipiitatious of Hindu Jaya-itmnhhai or 
victory-pillars, a theory suggested by the local traditions. 

About 175 feet west of the tower stands a ruined mosque, 
which was in much better preservation 30 years ago. It is a 
long structure, rather low in height inside. The roof, now more 
or less dismantled, had numerous low domes, of wUch 63 were 
counted by Blodimann. Its roof rested on high pointed arches, 
supported by two rows of 21 pillars, Mch 6 feet high. The 
pillars are of basalt, with several horizontal bands, in various 
patterns; about half of them have shofts ornamented in Hindu 
fashion (not Buddhistic, as Bloohmann conjeoturad) with 


* Arthmtiofical Amw pflndimt Vot. XV, p|i. 6$, 99. 
t A. 8. B. Vol., I, p. 898. 
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gazlaiidB and pendant bella. The mosque walla and aidxea 
axe made of small light-red briolm. The inner western wall is 
diverged with aeyeral low niches. The niches have qi • .efoil 
arches and are findy ornamented on the ddos with (rellised 
net-work, with diamond patterns below the arches and 
with a rosette on each side above them. In the north-west 
comer of the mosque is a high platform of solid masonry with a 
small room ou top, which is said to have served Sh&h SuK as a 
ChiUdh-I^Anuh^ i.o., a room used by hermits for a 40 days* ^retreat’. 
A few uaBnished oblong pillars of black basalt lie about. No 
inscription has been found in the mosque. From its low height, 
thin bricks, numerous domes, and Hindu ornamentation, the 
mosque appears architecturally to beloc 7 to the early Pathan 
period.* The brsalt slates were probably brought from the 
Bftjmah&l Hills by water. The ruins have now been bleared by 
Ghovernment, but no restoration has been attempted. 

South of the tower, on the opposite side of the Grand Trunk 
Boad, is the Astdnah or tomb of Sh&h SuB-ud-dfn, a small white¬ 
washed structure, which is kept in repair by subscriptioDs raised by 
the Muhammadans. It has no inscription. Several fairs are heM 
near the &sldnah, to which many people come and present offerings 
in the hope that their desires will be fulfilled. 

West of this tomb is another ruined mosque. Its walis are 
oruiimented with patterns, partly Hindu and partly Muham¬ 
madan. On the outside are three basalt tablets having Arabic 
inscriptions in large Tughr& charaotere; they consist of verses 
from the Kor&u with blessings on the Prophet. Inside, on the 
central tablet high above the ground, is another Arabic inscrix)- 
tion. It records th ? erection of the mosque by Ulugh Majlis-i- 
Asam in the reign of Yusuf Shfih, dated 882H. (1477 A. D.).* 
The characters of this inscription, though in Tughra, differ from 
the earlitrr inscriptions of TribenI in having many round strokes, 
which bring them nearer to the NastaUk characters of Akbar's 
time. There is a short inscription in this mosque stating, curious¬ 
ly enough, that it was repaired by a Hindu named L&l Kunwar 
Nath in 1177H. (1763 A.D.). This shows that the darg&h was 
venerated not only by Muaalm&ns, but also by Hindus. 

South of the tomb is a fine tank oallad Rnuwh pokkar. Another 
large and deep tank in the north of PanduA is dedicated to the 
saint, and is called Pir pokhar. A large alligator livos iu it, 
which, when called by the faXdr in charge with the words 
* Kafer Khin Miyan* or simply *Miyan*, comes to the bank for 

a li. M. CluknivartI, Pre-Mmfhml qf J, A. 8. S,, ilHo* 

pp. S4. 86. 
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food. Hindus as well as Musalm&ns saorifioe fowls to it in 
fulfilment of tows. There is also n modern mosque called the Kutb 
S&hib mosque. It has a Persian inscription that records its con¬ 
struction by Path Kh&n, an Afgh&n, in the 9th yesr of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah*8 reign, *.e., 1140H. (1727-28 A.D ). 

The town is said to have been fortified by a wall and a trench, 
but little of them now remiins except a bdndh to the north. 
Various legends are told about the Musalman occupation of the 
place. The version given by Blochmann is quoted below with 
Us remarks: - “ Six hundred years ago, when the Fanduah 
E&jah reigned ^ver the district, Shah Safiuddln lived at Fanduah. 
The B&jah was a powerful man, and rerided at Mahdnath, a 
village not far from Fanduah. Sh&h Safi was a man of illustrious 
descent. His father, Barkhurdar, was a noble of the Court of 
Delh!, and had married a sister of the Emperor Firuz Sh&h. 
Once a feast was given in Fanduah to celebrate the circumcision 
of a boy, and a cow had been killed on the occasion. This 
sacrilege wns reported to the Fanduah Bajah, who had the child 
killed. Safi then went to Delh!, complained to his uncle, the 
Emperor, and asked him to give him a sufficient number of troops 
to punish the B&jah. His request was granted ; but as the 
expedition was a religious war, Safi before setting out for Bengal, 
went to Panipat-Karr.&l to ask the blessing of Bu Al! Qalan^r, 
a renowned saint. The blessing was not withheld, and the saint 
assured Safi that he hi id received the glad tidings of victory from 
Heaven. 

** Safi now moved to Fanduah. In his army there were also 
two other men of renown, Zafar Khan-i-Ghazl, whose shrine is at 
Tribeni, north of Hfigli, and Bahr&m Saqqa, who had imposed 
upon hurself the task of serving as Bhishti (saggd) in a war 
against infidels. His dmn^ is at Burdw&n. But it was a difficult 
matter to crush the power of the Bajah ; for near his residence at 
Mahftn&th he had a tank, the waters of which possessed mira* 
culous powers; and whenever a Hindu had been killed, the 
Fanduah Bajah threw the dead body into the tank, 'and life and 
heidth were immediately restored. Safi soon saw that his efforts 
would beiruitless, unless the restorative power of the tank was 
first broken. This was at last accomplished by some fagtrs who 
had attached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, 
and managed to throw the liver into the tank, when all at once 
the Devs, upon whose presence the virtue of the water depended, 
went away. The B&jah was now easily 4dfeated, and his power 
completely broken. The old temple in Fandnah was also 
destroyed, and the present mosque was built with its materials; 
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The large tower was used ae a Manfirah for the oall to prayer, 
and every Hindu was driven out of the town. 

**l?afl soon after ouuticued his wars with the infidels, and was 
at last lulled in a fight. His children buried him at Panduah, 
and erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still 
exists His descendants increased so rapidly, that Panduah soon 
became a large place. The fame also of the nobility of its 
inhabitants, who all trace their dei^ent to the sister of the Emperor 
Firuz Sh&h, i^nread over the whole of Bengal. 

**This is the legend. I have not met with Safiuddlu’s name 
in any Indian history, or in the numerous biographies of 
Muhammadan saints. The story, however, contains one historical 
personage, the saint Bu All Qalandar of P&nipat-Kam&l, to 
whom, as related above, Safi applied for blessing. This aj;)parently 
most unimportant item furnishes the clue to the whole legend. 
Hia full name is Shaikh Sharafuddin Bu All Qalandar. He was 
a follower of the first Indian saint, Main-ud«dm-i-Chisht!, whose 
tomb is at Ajmir, and wrote several religious works, from among 
which a small Masnawl, without title, has been printed. 
Bu All Qalandar lived at P&nipat, and died there, at an advanced 
age, on the 13th Bomaz&n 724, or in the middle of September, 
1324 A. D. His shrine still exists in Pftnipat. The date of the 
death of the saint enables us to ascertain which of the three 
Emperors of Dihli that bore the name of Firuz Shah, corresponds 
to the Firiiz Sh&h of the Panduah legend. Firuz Sh&h I died 
in A. II. 1236 ; Firuz Sh&h II in 1296 ; and Firuz Sh&h III 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 ; and thus we see that the Panduah 
legend means Firuz Sh&h II, or, according to his full name, 
J^&luddin ioKhilji Firuz Sh&h, whose contemporary was 
Bu Ali Qalandar. 

We may thus safely ref er.the foundation of the Muhammadan 
settlement ut Panduah to the very end of the 13th century, or 
not quite 100 years after the conquest of Nadi& and the overthrow 
of the Lokhmaniyah rulers of Bengal by Bakhty&r i-Khilji, a 
date with which not only the style of anMteoture of the Pati^n 
m(Mque of Panduah, but also the inscriptions on Zafaris tomb in 
Tribeni (A. H, 713 or A. D. 1313) fully agree.*” 

In the Idth century, therefore, Panduft was a place of some 
importance, and, as the remains show, its importance increased 
daring the next two centuries. The question naturally arises 
how PanduA, an inland town, far from any river, and at 
some distance from Tribeni or SAtg&on, could have attained so 


• Proc. A. 8. B. 1870, pp. ISS-aS. 
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much importance. The explanation piohablj liea in the hydro¬ 
graphy of the tract, which haa largely changed in the laat few 
oeiituries. The main atremn of the D&modar flowed for aome 
time in the long tortaona channel now called KOnd or the dead; 
but it aeema clear that at an earlier date it had a atraighter 
course. The line of thia atraight courae is indicated by 
the deprefiaioDS in this thhna, including the Kaaui below Pandu&. 
We may infer that Panduft waa originally connected ’with the 
Hooghly by the Dimodar, which debouched somewhere near 
Nay&sar&i. and consequently it had good water oommunioaiion. 
Later on, the Padishehi road to S&tg&on appears to have passed 
through Panduft, thus facilitating access by land, so that in the 
loth and 16th centuries Panduft waa able to maintain its position, 
though the D&modar shifted its courae. 

Panduft was noted in the 18th century for its paper, which 
waa prized for its thinness and durability. In the 19th century 
the Magistrate of Hooghly was frequently asked by other Magis¬ 
trates for supplies of the Panduft paper; while the Hooghly 
Magistrate ai^ed the Customs Collector of Hooghly for free 
passes to import the paper for his own use. In 1838, he reported 
that this paper was not only the best but also the cheapest. 
The trade has now died out owing to the introduction of macUne- 
made paper manufactured in Bengal or imported &om Europe. 
In the early British rule Panduft was notorious for its dacoities; 
and it took a long time, and required the employment of a special 
officer, to stamp tht5m out from the locality. 

Phnrphura*—village in thftna Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is situated not far from the left bank of the Sora- 
swati river, above 6 miles west of Serampore town. A consider¬ 
able centre of Musalmftns, it is inhabited by many resectable 
dimdd&rs or rent-free tenure-holders. They are known as Ashr&f, 
and are said to be deso^dants of Muhammadan officers and 
soldiers, who receiving free grants of lands settled here in the 
pre-Mughnl days. According to tradition, a Bagdi king ruled in 
Phurphurft an d was defeated in a battle with Hazrat Sh&h ICabir 
Halibi and Hazrat Karam-ud-dlo, both of whmn were killed. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, at Molnah (or MuUft) 
Simlft, are an old low mosque and the tomb of Hazrat Muham¬ 
mad Kabir Sfthib, generally called Sh&h Anwar KuU of Aleppo. 
Nothing is known about this saint. Two stones near the tomb are 
pointed out as those on which the saint used to kneel. at the time 
of shaving; and it is said that the marks made by his knees are 
still visible. The saint is credited with having been fond of 
looking-glasses; henoe pilgrims often pLaoe looldiig'glBsseB on the 
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tomb as ofleringa. After buyiiig them, the pilgrims must not look 
in them on their vay to the tombi or miriortunes wiU happen, 
as was the ease with one man who, it is said, fell down dead, 
beoauae he looked at his face iu the glass he had bought for the 
saint. This ourious oustom seems to indicate some connection with 
the birth-place of 6h&h Anwar, as Al^po was formerlj’ famous for 
its glassware. The tomb is Tenerated both bj jffindas and 
Muhammadans. 

An inscription on black basalt in the Tughr& character is fixed 
over the entrance to the Darg&h, It records the erection of a 
mosque by the great Kh&u Ulugh Mukhlis Kh&n in the year 
777H. (1375 A. D.) ,* and is therefore assumed to belong to the 
mosque near by, which is without any inscription. It is said that 
the mosque was built, after Sh&h Anwar’s death, by, on am¬ 
bassador, who also endowed it with lands; but, curiously enough, 
the inscription makes no mention of the saint Shah Anwar. 
Judging from the architectural details, the mosque appears to 
belong to a group of mosques which were built only within a limited 
period, viz., 865 to 925 H. (1460-1519 AD.). According to tra¬ 
dition, the mosque was built in 1001 H. by a merchant. Caught 
in a storm on the Soraswati river, his boat was about to sink, and 
he was saved miraculously on pmying to the saint Anwar. In 
gratitude, he had this mosque built close to the saint's tomb.f 

Polbfi.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, 8 miles north¬ 
west of Hooghly town. It contains a police station, the diead- 
quarters of the th&na being transferred to it from Bansberia in 
1878. It is touched by a fair-weather road from Hooghly town, 
which has bridges over the Saraswatl oo the third mile and the 
Kutni on the fourth mile. 

Pnrsnra.— A village on the right bank of the Damodar, situ¬ 
ated on the 34th mile of the Old Benares road. It was a place of 
some importance in old days, being shown in Bennell’s Atlas 
-plate YII (1779), as Poorsara, but is now a small straggling village 
accessible only after the rains. It oontains a police outpe^ and a 
District Board bungalow. Since the abandonment of the em¬ 
bankments on the right bank of the D&modar, about half a 
century ago, the village lands have become more or less exposed 
to the annual floods of the river, and the road is breached more or 
less almost every year. A District Board ferry plies between 
Gh&mp&d&ng& and, Pur8ar& in the rains, and this feny can be 
traced as far back as 1828. 

* BIochmiinD, 3, A. S, B., 1870, pp* 291>02. 
t H. H. dnknVMrli, J.A.9.B., 1910, pp. 27, 28,flgi. 

8 and 4. 
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Bijbalhftt —A considerable village on the left bank of the 
D&modar in th&na ICiiahnanagar of tho Serampore sabdivision. 
In the early British period it was a place of importance, being 
selected in 1786 for the seat of a Commercial Besidency. The 
Beaidency was transferred to Harip&l about 1790. ** Bajbaulhaut*’ 
appears in Bennell’s Atlas as a police station and the junction 
of several roads. After the diversion of trade to the east of 
the district, the place lost its importance ; and it also suffered 
during the epidemics of Burdw&n fever in the seventies. A 
weekly hdt is still held here, at which there is a fair trade in 
rice, etc. 

Sanchitftra. —^An estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 23,724 acres and a rent-roll of Bs. 59,074, the land revenue 
demand being Bs. 47,534. The estate originoUy belonged to the 
ssamindfirs mentioned in the article on Sarsa, but B&mdhan 
Banerji of Teliuipira mortgaged it to one Biswambhar Sil, after 
which ICshetra N&th Sil sold it for Bs. 1,27,000 to B&bu Bejoy 
Krishna Mukhexji. The present proprietors are his grandsons, 
Babu B&s Bihaii Mukherji and B&bu Siva N&rayan Mukherji. 
It is called after a village of the some name in the PanduS thana. 

SarB&.—A large estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 25,170 acres, the land revenue demand being Bs. 47,633 
and the rent-roU Bs. 50,308. This estate, Sanohit&r& and 
Cangadharpur, originally formed one estate called Cang&dharpur, 
which was purchased by Babu Baddi Nath Banerji of Telinipara 
from the Burdw&n B&j. In 1850, there was a partition among 
the descendants of Baddi N&th, by which the property was split 
up into the three estates of SarB&, Sanchit&r&, and Gang&dharpur. 
The present proprietors are B&bus Satya Bhup&l Banerji and 
Satya Krip&l Baneiji. 

The founder of the &mily^waa B&bu Bati K&nca Banerji, who 
was a muhhiar in the Naw&b’s Court at Murshid&b&d in 1150 B.S., 
and settled at M&nkundu. Having helped the then B&ja of 
Sheor&phuU in paying his revenue, he received some property at 
Telinip&r& as a gift from him ; and this formed the nucleus of an 
estate which was further increased by his grandson, B&bu Baddi 
N&th Banerji, who served in the Commissariat and there made 
a fortune. .The estate is so called after Sm8 &, a small village in 
the Pandu& th&na. 

Satgaon.—A small village on the left back of the Baraswatl 
in th&na Hoc^hly of the Hooghly subdinsion, about 4 miles 
north, of the town. The Qrand l^ru^ Boad passes through the 
village, the 31st milestone lying between it and the river; 
another rood connects it with Hooghly town tiid K&zid&ng&, the 
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Baadd dation, and jnat aouth ci tho place is the Triahlghi 
etatioQ of the East Indian Bailway. At the time of Bloohmann's 
visit in 1870, there were only 11 huts here, hut the ahevenneae of 
the ground between them and die Saraawatl pointed to its having 
been the site of an extensive settlement. At one place not far 
from the road the capital cd a large pillar was visible, which the 
people called PdduhdhiJllpdi, At present a few huts may be seen 
here and there among jungle'Oovered mounds. On the e^ of the 
Grand Trunk Boad, a oousiderable area is occupied by some high 
ground strewn with broken bricks, which is loc^y called the Kild 
or fort; and further east are several tanks, one of which, known as 
Jahiiigtr's tank, is fairly large in dse. A pathway along the 
river bank leads north>ead to TtibenI at the mouth of the river; 
2^ miles off. S&tg&on is the Musslmfin form of the Sanskrit 
word Saptagr&m, derived from Mpta, seven, and grdmt villages. 

The only remains of this famous capital that are now extant 
are a mosque and a few tombs near it. The portions of the 
mosque still left are the front or east wall and the back m 
west wall: even these portions are not intact, and the growth 
* of young fdpat trees in the rains threatens further destruction. 
The entrance in the front wall is arehed (semi«oircular) in 
the latest Path&u style; inside, there is a orescent over the 
entrance. The back wall has three tnihrdht ov niches, of which 
two are large and the third one (at the north end) small. 
The walls are built of small bricks and are ornamented 
inside and outside with arabesque work. Over the entrance is 
a basalt slab, 4 feet by 3 feet, with an Arabic inscription 
stating the that Jftma Masjid was built in the reign of Abul 
ICusa^ Nusrah Shfth by Sayyid Jam&l Din Husain, sou of 
SayyidFekhruddln Amul in Bamas&n 936 H. (May 1529 A.D.): 
Amul is a town on the Caspian Sea. According to local tradition, 
Fakhr-ud-dln is said to have come to Bengal with Shfih Safi of 
PanduA and Zafar EhAn of Tiibenl, a story primd inconsistent 
with the inscribed date of the mosque. In 1908 the Publio 
Works Department repaired the mosque, patching up the front 
wall, removing tiie fallen rubbish, and deaxing the surround¬ 
ing jungle. The building is, howevor, too ruinous to render 
restoration feasible. 

Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an endosure with 
three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-d!n, his wife and his eunuch 
are said to he buried. The largest tomb u omamenied with 
arabesque work, and has an Arabio inscription (now iUegihle) at the 
north end. llus tomb is in good preservation. The other two 
tomh% which lie eaet of the first, axe smallerand not in such a 
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good state of preservation ss Faklir«iid-dln*s. Besides the tomlis, 
there are three insoribed slabs of basalt in the enolosiire. One 
speaks of the erection of the adjoioiii{^ mosque bj Fakhr-nd-dJn; 
it is partly ia Arabic and partly in Peraian, and was evidently 
taken from that mosque. Another (in Arubio) was fixed into the 
northern wall of the tomb enclosure, and is now kept near the 
tombs owing to the crumbling of the wall It records the 
building of a mosque by Tarbiyat Xh&u in the reign of Mahmud 
Sh&h in 861 H. (1457 AJD.). A third, also in Arabic, records 
the building of another mosque by Ulugh Majlis Nur, Com¬ 
mander and Yisier during the reign of Path Sht^, and is dated 
892 H. (1487 A. D.}. Presumbly, the two mosques referred to 
in the last two inscriptions were in S&tg&on, and when they fell, 
the inscriptions were removed by some pious person to this dargOA* 
Great antiquity is commonly escribed to S&tgAon, but this 
seems hardly justified by the known facts. The place has not 
been traced in any pro>MusalmSa Sanskrit works or iosoriptious; 
and it is not mentioned in any of the oldest Musalm&n works or 
inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest mention of it, • so far as is 
known, is found on a silver coin of the Emperor Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, dated 729H. (1329 A.D.). Before his time, the 
seat of the (Government of South West Bengal was at Tiibenl, 
where several inscriptions have been discovered dating from 
1298 AJD. The reasons for the transfer of the headquarters to 
Sfttgaon ore not known, but possibly Tribenl was found too 
Hinduistio for a MusalmAn capital; and Muhammad Tnghlak 
was fond of changes. From this time onwards S&tg&on flourished, 
becoming the port of West Bengal and containing a mint and 
custom-house; there are numerous coins in existence with the 
mint-name Sfttg&on, a rngn that its trade was brisk. On the decay 
of Sonaxgfton in East Bengal, its sea-borne trade was devdcped, 
attaining its lenith in the first half of the 16th century; 
when the Portuguese began to visit West Bengal ^from 1535 
onwards), they found S&tg&on a great and populous city stored 
with merchandise. The trading clasBeB had aettl^ th&ie in large 
numbaiB, scmie of them being numerous enough to form dis- 
tinot endogmnona seotiona with the name l^ptagrftmlya, 
among the Mftua&xis (brass* dealers) and Subambsniks (gold¬ 
smiths). By the time of Bipra B&s (1^5 AJ>.) Si^tagr&m had 
become so oelebrated, that it was de^bml in his po^ as the 
hoide ^ aeven saints; an- account of the place and' its trade 


• BkMhasBB. J. A.a.B.,Aprfll870^9p.tte41, SPa.9A 907-85 1 OMrtoid. 
iSafal eMl PrwMS; YoL lU, 1941. 
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ia also giyea in the poem OhanA of Mnkandarim Kavikaokan 
{fifta 1600). From desoriptioDB of SaptagrAm giyen in the 
Cltamh of Mftdhab&ohaiya (1579 AJ).) <uid the Shaththu-mangal of 
Kiishnar&m (1687 A.D.), the town appean to have extended aa 
far east as the bank of the Ganges^ and pxobabl 7 inoladed Qhibenl. 
Its importance in those days is also clear from the hict that 
it appears in all the old maps, such as those of Gastaldi (1561), 
De Banos {c^ea 1570) and Blaev (1640). Bamnsio, moreover, 
referred to ** Asedegam as ** a good port, with a wide entrance 
where' there is a good and weolthy city containing many 
merchants and about 10,000 hearths.’* 

The decline of the dty began with changes in the river 
courses. The Damodnr began to shift westwards; the river 
Suraswati also began to silt up; and the upper reaches of the 
Bh&gfrath! became ditBoult of navigation by the larger'ahips 
that began to visit Bengal. Hence, we find Be Barros writing 
in the Da Asia that ' Satgaon is a great and noble city, though 
less frequented than Chittagong on account of the port not 
being so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.* 
Gesare dei Federioi also remarked (1575 A. B.) that Sfttg&on was 
**a reasonable fair city for a city of the Moors, aboiindiDg with 
all things,** —a statement repeated by Balph Fitch in 1587— 
and that there **the merchants gather themselves together with 
their trade ;** but he added that ^e larger ships-had to stop at 
Buttor (Bator in Howrah city), and that only small ships could 
go up to S&tg&on for loading, as **upwardes the river ia very 
riittUowe, and little water.** Even in his time, however, the 
sea-borne trade was still large, for he found that every year 30 to 
35 ships, both large and small, were loaded in th^ port ** with 
rice, doth of Bom^st of diverse sortes, Laooa, great abundanoe 
ol sugar, muebolans dried and preserv^, long pepper, oyle of 
aaneline^ and many other mxeta of marohandiae.*** 

Tho impoortanoe of SAtgion as the port and headquarters of 
Western Bengal was farther recognised \sj metending its name to 
the Sorkar. lu the Ati^i^Akbmri this S'trkAt' consisted of 53 
»aAA/t with a revenue of 16,724,724 diam (Be. ^18418). Makdt 
Bitglon itself comprised the city (Ardia) and a portion of its 
l^orbs lying on the west bank of the river (TAwAU). The greater 
part of the suborbs, which had been out off from the remainder 
by the river channel ddfting and now lay on the east bank, were 
Anwroad into a seporate mahM osBed Haveli-shshr (now comipted 


• Cf. alee Vtjfag* i» iit Jkitt laMm, Jobs BitjglMa nn liiiw^oloa, 
AB8e^liaBsli»nkM-7*eb^.lA. ' 
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into Hriiaahar of the 24»Paiganae). Taking all throe together, 
the city and its snhnrhs were aaaeaacd to a total revenue of 737,220 
(/(Iff (8 (Ba. 18,430>8). In addition to this, oust con duties and other 
taxes were levied, the port dues {bandarbdn) and custom duties 
levied on booths (mandari) being roughly totalled at 1,200,000 
ddmt (Be. 30,000). 

S&tg&on was oonneoted with the capital by a P&dsh&hi road, 
whidi on the conquest of Orissa was extended to Mand&ran, and 
is mentioned several times in the early annals of Akber. Diud 
Ehftn in his first war against Akbar fled firom T&nda to S&tg&on, 
and thenoe to Orissa. Muhammad Kull Eh&n pursued him to 
S&tg&on, from which he invaded Jt^ssore. Next Todnr Mul. 
followed the same route when marching to Mand&ran. When 
Munim £h&n died, D&ud came by this road from Orissa end retook 
T&nda. £h&n Jah&n, alter D&ud’s defeat and death at Agmahal, 
moved to T&nda and thenoe to S&tg&on, where he defeated tha 
remnant of the Afgh&n army and ^ve them back to Orissa. 
It was here, too, that D&ud’s mother came to him as a suppliant. 
S&tg&on also appears in the account of the great military revolt, 
being taken by and retaken from the rebels. 

About 1370, the Portuguese removed their factories to 
Hooghly, and the latter town rapidly superseded S&tg&on as a 
trading centre, so much so, that by tiie time Ralph Pitch visited 
this district (1^7), and the Ain was oominled {circa 1690-92), 
Hooghly had come to be recognised as the chief port of Sonfh- 
West Bengal. S&tg&on, being more and more deserted by mer- 
dlMnts, lost its sea-borne trade, but its inland trade lingered aa. for 
several years longer, as we find the English factors at Patna writ¬ 
ing in 1620 ab(mt ** quilts of Sutgonge,” plain or wrought with 
yellow rilk, being availaUe lor purchase in Patna.* 

When IIo<^hly was captured by the forces of the Bengal 
Naw&b in 1632, all the pubUo ofllces, including the onstew- 
house, were removed to that plaoe->the mint at B&tgton had 
already ceased to work towards the end of Akbar's rrigu. After 
this, .^e town rapidly declined and soon fell into ruin ; but 
its fame still survived in several later acoounts^ written in 
ignorance of the actual fimtsi, s.y., De Laet (1631), Peter Hey- 
leyn (1652), Admiral Warwick (1667) and ITievenot (1668). 
This error may perhaps be'explain^ by the fact that SUg&on 
'Was sometimes confused with Hooghly, «.p., Marshall wrote about 
1676 that ** great part of the TowUe /Hooghly) was icmneAy 
called 8ntagam.”t According to the Bevd. J. Long ** the old 

' • S»gli$k FaeUriM im Tndim, U1B-2U Wdnm, Vf, 1967206. 

t ifelw eiMt eltarwafteM, p. 6, l.a Bowni^, p. 147, aeto 8. 
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Butch rcsidentB ht Hooghly had thtir country seats at Saigan, 
and nere in the habit of walking from Chinsura in the middle of 
the day to it and returtiing after dinner . . . The people of 

Satgan were famed for wit, and often contended for the palm of 
«it with the inhabitun^s of Mnhmud Shf»h intlie neiglibourlutod.’ 

Finally, with the ruin ef the city, its name disappeared from 
the revenue accounts of Mui’shid Kuli Kh&n, the ntjuie Aiidia 
alone being used for the pargann and for o srnali xammdart 
belonging to Roghudev, which after 1741 wfs annexed to the 
Bmdwan zamindari. Sstgaoii is not showm in any in.ps Bubso- 
quent to 1650 A. D., but in the 18th century «nd tlie Hrst h.iU' 
of the 10th century, ag.iiii came into prominern'o (M^ing to it'=; 
paper manufacture. Considerable quantities of ptqnr vv. ri' ex¬ 
ported to Hooghly town and to other districts of l>ongnl ; but iju* 
industry dccliued owing to the introduction ('f pjip<r inaniifjulurc 
in jails, niul wns killed by the import of the cheaper jnarhine- 
made article. 

Serampore {Srlrdinpur. Sriram’s town).--Headquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name situated in l*V N. and 
88° 21' E. It li(8 on the right bank of the Ilocghly river, mid¬ 
way between the towns of Hooghly and Ilowrnh (12 miles from 
each). The branch Grand Trunk Road eonneota it wiiJi IlowraJi, 
and the Hooghly river with that town an<l Calcutta. Heavy 
goods are conveyed to and from the metropolis in big boats or 
biirges towt d by steam launches, and passengers in ptinm (small 
barges) or the K&ln& steamers of the Calcutta Steam Xavigutiou 
Company. The town is also well served by rail. The East 
Indian Riiilway touches it and its suburbs at four .stations, 
Konnagar, Rishift, Serampore and Sheoraphuli; Scramporo is a 
station at which aU trains stop except the Bombay and Punjab 
mails. It can also be reached by the Eastern Bengul State 
Railway (on the other aide of the Hooghly), on which there are 
three stations (Khaxdah, Titfigorh and Barrackpore) at distanoea 
of half a mile to a mile and half from the river. There are 
pnblio ferries at six placTes, viz., (1) from Chatr& to Barrackpore, 
(2) Serampore to Barrackpore, (3) Ballabhpur to Titagarh, (4) 
kCahesh to Titfigarh, (d) Ria^a to Khardoh, and (0) Konnagar 
to Panih&ti. 

The municipality, which was constituted in 1865, is divided 
into four wards, viz., proceeding from north to south, (I) Ghfttrft, 
(II) Serampore, (III) Mdhesh and Riahr&, and (lY) Konnagar. 
It has nearly doubled its population within 30 years, the numbers 
bang 24,440 in 1872, 44,451 in 1901 and 49,594 in 1911. This 
ineroue is largely due to tho influx of immigrants, chiefly males. 
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The large niimher of mills and other iadustxial oonoems, the 
aoaroity of local labour, and facilities of oomnmnioation Imvc 
attracted immigrants from up-couutrj on a considerable sosle, 
with the result that parts of the town have become oT^orowded. 
Malarial fuver is endemic, und cholera breaks out at 
A. supply of good drinking water for the bmtU and the area 
further away from the riyer, and an improved system of drainage 
are at present the crying needs of the town. A water«workB 
scheme has been sanctioned and some progress has been made 
with a drainage scheme. The tracts worst drained are Ward 
No. Ill and those parts lying west of the Grand Trunk Road, 
where the drainage is obstructed by the East Indian Railway 
line. 

Oh&tr& and Nabagram in the northernmost ward are more or 
lesi suburbs of Serampore proper. This ward lies, for the most 
part, between a road running along or near the river b«,nlc and 
the branch Gfrand Trunk Road, which meets the 'Grand Trank 
Road at Ghireti. Gh&trft is a fairly old village, bmng shown as 
“Ghatterah’* in Rennell’s Atlas, plate XIX (1781). It is 
inhabited by many B&rendra Br&hmans, and has a number of 
small shops on the river rood. 

South-east of Gh&tr&, from which it is separated by a large 
khdl or creek, is Serampore, the most important ward of the muni¬ 
cipality. It is divisible into three sections, the northern, central 
and southern. The northern section is largely inhabited by 
BSrendra Brahmans and contains the residences of the Bftrendra 
Go3&in family. It is separated from the central section by another 
Md/, which falls into the river and is crossed by a small bridge. 

The central section, which is the longest, the most thickly po¬ 
pulated and the most important, contains the public offices. 
The old house of the Danish Governor with its large compound 
is utilized for the subdivisional criminal courts and revenue offices. 
The building is two-storeyed, the upper storey serving as an inspec¬ 
tion bungalow. Opposite the courts is the residence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer, a two-storeyed house of modern date, and to 
the left of this are the Civil Gonris. Serveral other buildings 
are dusterod together in the neighbourhood of the Criminal Courts, 
viz, the old .Danish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the sub* 
r^stry office and the post office. A little distance off is the 
sub-jail (formerly the Danish court-house and jail) with the date 
1805 over the eutianoe gate. Near the railway station is the 
Mission cemetery containing the tombs of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward; and near the courts is the Danish cemetery. The 
Strand Road runs along the river bank for about a mile. Most 
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ol the big hoosea in the town lie along this road, part of which 
is well-shaded with trees. 

Seiampore is one of the most interesting towns in Bengal, 
beoanse its history is that of the attempt of the Danes to found a 
ooloniol empire, and later of English missionaries to establish 
the Christian religion in Bengal. The history of the Danes has 
already been given in Chapter III, and it will bo sufficient to 
state here that when Serampore (Frederkisnagore) was ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1845, the town had the following public 
buildings, (1) the G-overnment House, (2) the Secretary's house 
and offices, (3j the court-house with the jail annexed, (4) the 
Church, (5) the basar with godowns and (6) two small brick-built 
guard-^uaes on the river bank. The town was 60 highdi in 
area; and attached to it were the makdla of Serampore, Akna 
and Pifirapur, for which the Danes paid to the samicd&r of 
SheoiAphuli on annual rent of suicciRs. 1,601.* This estate is 
now known as' the Fiftrftpur estate of the Serampore Kh&t 

As regards the Serampore missionaries, Carey, Maxshman, 
Ward and their fellow-workers and sucocssors, it will perhaps be 
sufficient to refer the reader to the account given in Chapter Y 
and to quote the words of Mr. J. C. Marahman—“ A feeling 
of solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot 
where the first Missionary poms was established; the first version 
of the Scriptures in the languages of this Presidenoy, and the 
first tract in the language of Bengal, was ^nted, and the first 
veraocular school opened; the first converted HLudu baptised, 
and the first steam engine ever seen in India set up, iu order to 
manufacture paper for the printing of the sacred Scriptures 

. . Their remains now repose in the same hallowed ground 
iu the Mission cemetery at Serampore, together with those of 
thrir highly gifted and affectionate associate, Mr. Mack.’^t 

The following is a brief account of the prindpai buildings, 
beginning with the three Christian churches. The oldest is the 
Boman Catholic Church, which was built in 1776 with the help of 
contributions given by the rich Baretto family of Calcutta. It 
replaced a chapel (built in 1764), which was found too small for the 
congregation and was therefore palled down. The Protestant 
church, which has a lofty steeple surmounted by a globe and cross, 
was formerly the Danish Ohurob dedicated to St. Olaf. The gate¬ 
way bears ^e monogram of Frederick YI of Denmark; and the 

* Article II of the Treaty, Toynbee'a Sk 0 teh, p. 168. 

t Notea on the Right Bank of ^e Hooghlj, CWcaf^a RtvUw, Tol, IV, pp. 600, 
602. 
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altar or communion table is at the west end. It was built by 
public subscriptions obtained through the exertions of Colonel Bie, 
and was completed in 1805 at an expense of Ra. 18,500. Of this 
sum, Es 1,000 was contributed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
who is said to have remarked at the time that nothing was 
wanting to the BniTaokpore Park but iho distant view of a steeple. 
Mr. Marshmati writing in 1845 stated:—“No service has ever 
been performed in it by a Danish clergyman in consequence 
of the capture of the town by the English soon after its erection, 
and the small body of Danes resident in it subsequently to the 
restoration of the town. The service has been gratuitously 
conducted by the Seramporo Missionaries, and their colleague 
Mr. Mack, during the long period of thirfy-soveu years. The 
only property belonging to the Cliurch consists of a pair of large 
silver candlesticks presented in 1803 by Mrs. Sohow.”* The 
third church is the Mission Chapel, purchased by Dr. Curoy and 
his colleagues in 1800, in which they and Mr. Mock preached for 
45 years. 

One of the most interesting memorials of these hfisrionaries is 
the College, which they founded in 1818. The building has 
been described os follows by Mr. J. 0 Marshman, o s.i., a son of 
Dr. Marshman The centre building iuteudod for tho public 
rooms was 130 feet iu length and 120 in depth. The hall on the 
ground floor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south 
by a bow, was 95 feet in length, 66 in breadth, and 20 in height. 
It was originally intended for the library, but is now occupied 
by the classes. The hall above, of the same dimensions and 

26 feet in height, was supported by two rows of Ionic columns; 
it was intended for the annual exammations. Of the twelve 
side rooms above and below, eight were of spacious dimenaionB, 

27 feet by 35. The portico, whidi fronted thn river, was 
Minpoeed of four oolumns^ more than 4 feet in diameter at the 
hole. The steiroase room was 90 feet in length, 27 in width 
and 47 in height, with two staircases of oa8t*iroD, of large aise 
a^ elegant form, prepared at Birmingham. The apaoiooB 
^Sh)iin& were sorrounded with an iron roilmg, and the front 
thtrimee' was adorned with a noble gate likewise cost at 
iSirini ngbam.'* The College contains library and several 
rtlira cl the ISerampoze missianarieB, sneh as the gtalj^t from 
vrinch they preached, their chain, Carey's cnitohes, tnuuda- 
tidns from the Bible and the royal charter of the College 
gralried hy the King of Denmark in 1827. One piotnre in 


• KotM on tbe E*g1a of the Bongkly. OatenUa JImIw, Vol. IV, p, fiOt. 
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boildii'g was long believed to be a portrait of Madume Gtrand 
(later Priaoeas Talleyrand) by Zoffany, but it is really a 
pioture of Prince?s Augusta, sister of Frederick Y of Denmark. 
Adjoining the college is the house in which Dr. Corey lived for 
many years and died. 

Not &r off, ill the premises of the Howrah waterworks, are 
two buildings known os “Aldeen House” and th) Pagoda. 

The former, which is now used as a residence by the 
engineers attached to the waterwoiks, was once the property 
and favourite retreat of the Bevd. David Brown, as related in 
Chapter Y; it has been suggested that the house was built by 
some Muhammadans during the period of Mughal rule and that 
it was used for the purposes of religion {Din). The latter was 
formerly a temple of B&dh&ballabh, which was purchased by 
Mr. Brown after it had been abindoned and the image 
removed owing to the encroachment of the river. ** In this 
oool old Pagi^a Henry Martyn, on one of his earliest' visits 
to “Aldeen” after his arrival as a chaplain in 1806, found an 
appropriate residence. Under the vaulted roof of the shrine a 
place of prayer and praise was fitted up with an organ, so that, 
as he wrote, * the place where ouce devils were worshipped luis now 
become a Christian oratory.’ . . As years went by, the temple 
thus consecrated os a Christian oratory became degraded in other 
hands. The brand “ Pagoda Distillery ” for a time came to be 
known as marking the rum manufactured there. Tlie visits of 
so many Christian pilgrims to the spot, and above all the desire 
expressed by I^ord Lawrence when Governor-General to visit 
it, led the wealthy Hindu family who own the Pagoda to 
leave it at last as a simple ruin.”* It has lately been restored 
by Governmont and a memorial tablet placed on it. 

Near the railway station is the Mission Cemetery containing 
the graves of Carey and his family, the vault of the Marshmaus 
and the graves of Ward and Mack, ‘thebeloved associate.’ 

“No burying ground in India is consecrated with four such 
tombs.” Tha Danish cemetery contains tombs dating back to 
1781, among which may be mentioned those of Colonel Krefting, 
the Danish Chief and Director, who died in 1828 after 44 years* 
service in India, of Hohlenbergh, another Danish Governor 
(1833), and of General Mainwaring, author of a dictionary of the 
Lepcha language, who died at Serampore in 1893. 

Near the Howrah waterworks the river makes a bend towards Baiiabii- 
(he south-west, and brings Ballsbhpur into view. This quarter of 


• G. Smith, O.I.I., IX.V., Life of William Carey. 
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Seiampore is fiemi-Tirban in ohaiiaoter and is known chiefly for ita 
temple of BadhiboUabh and Bath-J&tr&. The following legend 
is told about the origin of the idol and temple. About 
eight generations ngo, liudru Pandit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the west of Serampore, forsook 
the family mansion and retired to fiollabhpur, which was then a 
forest, where he began a series of religious austerities. The gods 
are never iudiiferent to such acts of devote duess, and BSdh&ballabh 
lums^lf is said to have appeared to him in the form of a religious 
mendicant, and given him inslruotions to proceed to Oaur, the 
c-ipital of Bengnl, and obtain a slab or stone which adorned the 
doorway of the Viceroy’s private room, and construct an imago 
out of it. lie proceeded to that city and found that the Prime 
Iklinister and favourite of the Viceroy was a devoted lliiidu. To 
him he announced the revelation he had received, and was assured 
that no effort should be spared to obey the commands of the Qod. 

“ Soon after, the stone began to emit drops of water and, by 
a singular coincidence, the Viceroy himself happened to pass by 
at the time. The minister pointed out the oiroumstauce, and 
asserted that the drops thus distilled were the tears of the stone, 
and that no time should be lost in delivering the palace from so 
inauspioiouB an omen, by the removal of this object. Permission 
was immediately given to this effect, and Budru was blessed 
with the gratification of his wishes. But he was greatly per¬ 
plexed about the means of removing this treasure, when the God 
again appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Ballabh- 
pnr, and there await in patience the arrival of the stone. Soon 
alter he had reached his vill^e, it w.is miraculously conveyed 
to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own uooord 
to the landing Btoirs at Ballabhpur, where the devotee was in the 
habit of bathing. 

“ Budru set to work immediately on the stone, and by the 
aid of the soulptor obtained an image, which is celebrated for its 
beauty. The mysterious origin of the image soon attracted 
worshippers, and the proprietor was enabled, from their gifts, to 
oonstmot the temple. In process of time, the encroachments of 
the river brought the temple within 300 feet of the i dge of the 
water, and it became neoessary to seek somu other abode for the 
Qod, because no Br&hman is allowed to receive a professional gift 
or meal withiu that distance of the sacred stream. The forsaken 
temple was sabsequently purchased by the Beverend David Brown, 
and the image was removed to another spot, a quarter of a mile 
inland, where a temple was built at the expense of the wealthy 
family of the Malliks of Calcutta. 
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** The q[>leDdottr of B&dhShallabh’e establishment is, however, 
of more recent origin than the celebrity of the image. R&j& 
Nabukissen of Calcutta, the Munshi of Clive, and the first native 
who rose to wealth and distinction after the birth of the British 
empire in India, took a great fancy to this god. When he was 
called to perform the funeral obsequies of his mother, he employed 
the great influence he enjoyed in the country, to cHjnvey to his 
own residence in the metropolis the three images to whi(‘h 
Agrodwip, Chardah and Ballahhpur owe their distinction. They 
were carried down to the river on a stage, on the shoulders of 
Brahmans - for it would be an act of sacfrilege for any hut the 
twico bom to touch an image inhabited by tho spirit of the Gods— 
and were conveyed from the gh&t in Calcutta to the B&ja’s 
residence on the same sacerdotal shoulders. Soon after, lie 
dismissed two of the images, but retained that of Radhabaliabh 
for a twelvemonth, and exhibited a strong indisposition to part 
with it- He offered large sums of money to tho priests—according 
to popular report, to tho extent of Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000—for 
permission to keep it; but they refused to part with the heirloom 
of their family. They importuned him for its restoration, time 
after time, but without success. An appeal to tho courts of law 
would at once have secured its return, but such a proceeding 
would have reflected dishonour on them throughout tho country. 
At length, they threatened the R&ja and his family with a 
more fearful calamity tlian a law suit in the Supreme Court,— 
with the curse of the Brahmans. These menaces are said to have 
reached the R&ja*s wife, who besought him to send away 
an image which was likely to prove so inauspicious to the family, 
and he was persuaded to relinquish it. At the same time, he 
gave the most substantial proofs of his generosity to its 
proprietors by endowing them with the village of Ballabhpur, 
which is supposed to yield them an annual income of about 
Rs. 800 a year The patronage of so distinguished a character 
as R&jft Nubukissen tended greatly to increase the popularity 
of the shrine, and it is now one of the most wealthy in this 
part of the conntiy.”* 

Formerly the image of dagann&th, which is enshrined at 
Mahesh, a mile tionth, nsed to be brought to ** visit that ol 
BadhibaUahh at Bellahhpur during the car festivid; but owing 
to disrates iMtween the priests of the two temples, another 
image ol Jagonn&th waa s^ np at Ballabhpur. 

In this ward the Birendra Brihmans, with the Qoe&ins at 
their he ad, and the Ttotis or weaver caste, are prominent. The 

* Gifestfa Yol. lY', pp. 49S>4. 
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■ latter area quiet hardworking olass, whose fine cloths, known 
as Farasd&nga cloths, still hold their own in the markets of 
Calcutta and Howrah ; tiiej use an improved loom known as the 
8erampore loom. A Government institution for the training of 
weavers has recently been established here. Daring the period of 
British rule two families of this locality have come to the front, 
viz., the Deya and the Gos&ins. The Deys belong to the Teli caste, 
originally a caste of oilmen, but now mostly of traders. They 
obtained thiir wealth chiefly by establishing a private sub-mono¬ 
poly of solt in the days when the general monopoly was held by 
the East India Company, and then acquired landed property by 
taking up mortgages end by purchase. Their dispute with 
the 8heor&phuli Baj about the bathing of Jogann&th at M&hesli 
during the Snan-jatra has been already described in the account 
of Eaidyabati in the artioio on Sheoraphuli. 

God u The Gosaina or Goswamis, the leading family in the town, trace 
faiuiiy Dharadhar, son of Chandar, who was one of 

the five BrShmnns said to have been brought by the king Adisur 
from TCauauj. The original seat of the family was at Patuli, 
an old plaoo on the right bank of the river Bhagfrathi above 
Katw& in tho Burdwan district, which was also the original home 
(tf tho founders of the B&nsberia and Sheoraphuli Eaj. 
linkslimnn Chakravarti married into the Gosain family of Santipur 
in Nadia, an iniluenrial family descended from the great scholar 
A«lwaifa, the colleague of Chaitanya. Lakshmau’s son Ram- 
govinda succeeded to the zamiodari and other properties of his 
maternal uncle uud assumed his title of Gos&in. It is said that 
one day, his boat having upset, he had to swim ashore to Seram- 
poro and, attracted by the place, settled here permanently. Not 
improbably he was olso attracted by the fact that the younger 
branch of the Patuli zamiudara resided at Sheoraphuli. He got 
grants of lands from the Sheoraphuli Rij, and the Baja of 
Bishnupur appointed him sebdit of three idols, R&dhamohan, 
Radhika and Gop&l, which he had endowed with rent-free lands; 
these idols are now the family idols of the Gosiins. Rftmgovinda 
was thus the founder of the Serampore family. 

Ramgovinda’s youngest son, Harinarayan, became Diwdn of 
Customs under the Danish East India Company. At that time 
(1773-83) the trade of Serampore was at its zenith, and Hari- 
n&c&yan amassed a large fortune. His yoanger sou Raghur&m 
ntas “ banian ” to the great firm of Mr. John Palmer, styled 
“tho Prince of Meichaats. ’ Thafirm failed in 1832, involving 
many persons in min, but it is said that Palmer gave a timely 
hint to Raghur&m, who was thus able to realize his seonrities 
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fiaghur&m also traded laigelj on his own account, both before 
and after the failure of Palmer and Co., and was a Imge 
shareholder in the TJoion Bank, an Indian bank started by the 
late Dw&rkan&th Tagore. This bank also failed, but before it 
suspended payment Baghuram had sold his shares, lie thus saved 
himself from the misfortune which befell DwarkanSth Tagore, 
Ohh&tu and LaU B&bus, and other prominent persons of Calcutta. 
Baghuram purchased extensive zamicdaris and acquired such 
wealth, that when the Danish King offt-red to sell Serompore to 
the English in 1845, he offered to buy it for twelve lakhs of 
rupees; but this was not allowed by the English Government. 

He died a millionaire, and was the real architect of the present 
fortunes of the Gos&in family. 

Baghuram’s two surviving sons. Gangs Fras&d and Gopi 
Krishna, inherited the property. Gop! Krishna was a pious and 
orthodox Hindu, who travelled much on pilgrimage, and endowed 
the family gods with lands yielding a net income of Bs. 14,000. 

This amount is still spent on the worship of the gods and 
on charitable purposes. Gang& Fras&d had one son. Hem Chandra, 
who died in 1907, leaving four daughters, who inherited his 
large property under a will. Gopi Krishna had five sons, of 
whom three are now living, Kisori Lai, Bajendra Lai and 
B&dhika Lai. The Hon 1)16 Bai Kisori Lol Goswami Bahadur is 
the head of this younger branch. He is a Vakil of the High 
Court, was Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, and is 
now (1911) a member of (he Executive Council of Bengal. 
During his lime the landed property has been considerably 
developed, especially the zamindari at Kankin&ra in the 24* 
Parganas, by the opening of jute mills.* 

South of BaUabhpur along the river bank is M&hesh, and still Mihetb. 
further south isBishra. Mahesh is famous for its temple of Jagau- 
nath, and for the annual festivals of Suaa<j&tr& (bathing festival), 
Bath-jatra (oar festival) and Ultft-rath (the return festival), which 
attract immense crowds to the town: in fact, the Bath-j&tra of 
M&hesh is the largest festival of its kind in India outside Puri. 

The following legend is told about this shrine. An ascetic of 
M&hesh named Dhrub&nanda Brahmach&ri went on a pilgrimage 
to Furl, where the god Jagann&th came to him in a dream, bid¬ 
ding him return to M&hesh, where he promised to appear to him. 

After his return Dhrub&nanda found an image of Jagann&th 
partly hidden in sand on the bank of the Ganges. A few 


* Ifoat of tbe facti above given are taken from s note kindly nipplied by the 
Baun>l« Rsi Kiwri Ul Qotmval Bihidnr. 
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days later he found the images of 6abhadr& and Baladeb in the 
same place, and having set (hem up by the aide of the imago of 
Jngann&tb, made over the three images to his disciple Kamalakar 
Fiplai. Some years afterwards a Nuw&h of Mursbid&b&d, having 
been given shelter during a slorm by the sebdita of the shrine, gave 
them a piece of revenue>free land iu Maheah and the title of 
Adhikari. The M&hesh temple rapidly grew in importance. A 
Wealthy Modak dedicate d \ he first car, and a zamiudar of Sheoraphuli 
gave the Adhikaris the village of Jagannathpur, as debotfar land. 

Another legend says that the god Jagann&th stopped and 
bathed at Maheah on his way to Puri, where he dined. Hence 
tile place became sacred, and all the Puri ceremonies Wt-re intro¬ 
duced. The present temple wus built by the Calcutta Malliks, 
while the ctr was thu gift of the Boses. About 1835 the old oar 
was found to be unsafe on account of decay and the ravages of 
white-ants, and it was therefore replaced by the present iron car. 
During the Eath-jalra festivtil the safety of the vehicle is first 
certified by the District Engineer, and a cordon is formed, by 
means of a rope held up by constables, to prevent the crowd 
getting too near. The image is next placed on the car, and 
amid much rejoicing and shouting the cor is drawn by hawsers 
to the God’s garden-house in the north of Mahesh. Aiter eight 
days, on the Ulta-rath day, the oar with the image is drawn back 
to its old place, whence the image is carried to the temple. 

M&he^ is an old place mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das 
tl495 A. D.) and iu the poem on the legend of Satyan&rayan 
(18th century). The worship of Jagaro&th may be assumed to be 
several centuries old, and not improbably began when this part of 
the country was under the Oriya kings, 
tiiabri. Bisbra is a thriving quarter with two large jute mills 
(Wellington and Hastings;, which are connected with the Bi8hr& 
station by a siding. The majority of the mill-hands live on the 
other side of the Trunk Boad in a 5as/i situated on Khda JiaAdi 
land. They get their drinking water from hydrants supplied 
with filtered water by the millB, and a large private market 
supplies them with provisions. 

Bishra appears to be as old as Mahesh, being mentioued in the 
poem of Bipra Das (1495A.D.), but first rose to importance during 
the early days of British rule. On the south bank of the Ohimp& 
TThal, a creek that separated this place from M&hesh, sto^ 
Birii^ House, where Warren Hastings and his wife used to omne 
and stay. It was surrounded by a brick-wall, the werien 
portion of which was liked with a row of mango trees said to have 
been planted by Mrs. Hasrings. When Hastiiigs xetixed, he sold 
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the house and adjoining land (136 bighan)* receiving twice as 
much as he had paid fox it. It now fonns part of the buildings 
of the Hastings Mill; and the original deed, bearing the signature 
of the great Pro Consul, is in the possession of the mill proprietors. 

South of Bishra is the eastern ward, Konnagar. It is xatlier Konniigar 
sparsely inhabited^ but has developed of recent years, chiefly 
owing to the existence of the chemical works of Messrs. 

Waldie and Co., and the efforts of the late Bubu Trailakya N&th 
Mittra. The latter was a Yakil of the Calcutta High Court 
and Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, who improved 
Konuagar considerably aud left a large fortune. Koimagar 
is mentioned in the poem of Bipra Bas (1495), but first 
rose to importance with th>4 growth of European trade. In 1845 
it was described as a populous and wealthy village, the residence 
of mauy natives who had amassed or were amassing wealth in 
Caloutta. In fact, like Serampore aud Bishra, it formed a 
suburban retreat for the well-to-do people of the metropolis. 

Now, however; the place has lost its reputation fox healthiness. 

Serampore Subdivision.—A subdivision lying in the south¬ 
east of the district between 22° 40' and 22° 55' N. and 87° 

59' aud 88’ 22' E. with an area of 343 square miles. It is 
bounded by the rivers Hoc^hly and Damodar and intersected by 
many streams and khdltt with long swamps lying between the 
main streams. The country is low and rather flat, but rises 
gradually towards the Bamodar river, aud the streams drain the 
country from north and north-west to south aud south-east. 

Though the slope is more pronounced than in the Sadar subdivi¬ 
sion, still the streams mostly become silted up after the rains, 
leaving numerous pools of stagnaut water in their beds. The 
subdivision consequemly becomes water-logged, and towards 
the end of tlie raius malarious. Thana Krishnanagar is the worst 
in this respect, and then thana Haripal, or roughly the south¬ 
western portion of the subdivision; in Krishnanagar th&na the 
population decreased from 69,280 in 1872 to 57,694 in 1901. On 
the other hand, the lands are fertile, especially those enriched by 
silt deposits from the Hooghly and its branch, the Saruswati. 

The chief crops are paddy, potatoes, jute, vegetables and fruits, 
bugarcaue and oilseeds. The manulaotuie of cotton cloths has 
survived at Serumpore and HaripSl, and the dyeing of silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs at Serampore. Large quantities of bricks and tiles are 
manufactured along the bmka of the Hooghly, and pottery 


* SkUotiontfnm th$ Caleattm €huttte, Vol. I, p. 49. (Auction notice, nnder 
date 6tb August 1874.) 
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at BhadrcBwar. The jute and cotton mills in Serampore, 
Bhadreswar and Baidyab&ti have alieadjr been referred to. The 
population of the subdivision was 413,178 in 1901, representing; 
1,205 persons ic the square mile. 

Sheoraphuli.—See Baidyab&ti. 

Singur.—A village in the Seramporo subdivision and the 
headquarters of a police staiioo. It is conned ed with Baidyab&ti 
by a District Board road, but is more easily accessible by the 
T&rakeswar branch of the East Indian Bailway, a station being 
located here. It has a sub-registry office, a post office, a High 
English school, and a tol teaching smriti or law. The head¬ 
quarters of the thaia was transferred from Baidyab&ti to Singur 
in 1878. It was notorious in the early days of British rule for 
dacoities and robberies. 

Sitapar.-'A village in th&na Krishnanagar of the Serampore 
subdivisioD. It is connected with Antpur by a District Board 
road, but can be reached more easily by the Gh&mp&d&nga 
extension of the Howrah-Amta light Bailway. It is one of 
the centres of the Musahuan population in the district, and 
contains a madrma which is supported by a Government grant. 
This grant owes its origin to an assignment of Es. 4-8 a day made 
in 1772 by Governor Cartier, which was increased to Bs. 5 by 
Warren Bastings in 1781.* The Mulattali draws at present 
Bs. 158-13-5 a month, three-fourths of which is appropriated to 
the madram and one-fourth to the mosque. He is said to be a 
lineal descendant of Maulana Makhdum Ismail B&gdadi, who 
came to India in the reign of Akbar, and whose eldest son 
Makhdum Sah Abdullah Abdul is said to have setthd at Sitapor 
on the left bank of the K& 11 & Dfimodar. His second brother 
settled at Phuqihura and the youngest brother at Midnapore. 

Syambazar.—A village in th&na Goghat on the extreme 
western border of the Ar&mb&gh subdivision, close to the boundary 
of the Bankura district. It is one mile east of Badanganj outpof^ 
and is reached by a loop road beginning from and ending in (he 
Old N&gpur road. The village contains a mud-waUed thatched 
bungalow of ihe District Board, and a sub-rf-gistiy office. From 
1877 to 1885 it was the head-quarters of aMunicipal Union. It is 
the centre of the tusser-spinning end tusser-weaving iudiMfries, the 
fabrics being all exported eitiier to the hAU of Bamjibanpur or 
B&mkristapur or bought by dealers from Orissa and up-country. 
Some trade is also carried on in ebony articles. 

^ Tftr&keswar.'-’An important village in th&na Uarip&l of the 
Serampore subdivision, rituated in 22® 53' N. and 88® 2' E. It 
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IB oonneoted nith Baidjab&ti by a Disiriot Board road 31 milaa 
long, of wbioh 10 miles are metalled; but it oan be reaohed 
easily from Oaloutta by the Tirakeswarj bxandi line of the East 
Indian llailwHy storting from the Sheor&phuli station and from 
ap-oountzy by the Bengal Provinciul Bailway starting from the 
Magr& station. T&rakeswaz is, in fact, the terminus of the two 
lines. It contains a police outpost, a District Board bungalow, a 
small dispensary maintained by the Mahant of the temple, and 
two toh^ which receive aid from the Mahant and are therefore some¬ 
times called Mahant Mahiraj toh. 

The chief object of inter^t is the shrine of the lingo of thegod 
Siva called Tdraheswar, which is about 500 yards from the railway 
station. This shrine consists of two parts, the sanctum-and the 
verandah or porch in front of it. The sanctum is plain inside, 
with the lingo in the middle. Its outside is carved like a 
Bengali hut and has a duplicate with three spires over it. The 
porch is four-sided, with three arched cusped openings, and the 
floor has a marble pavement; it is about 25 feet square and 30 feet 
high, with a railing over the roof. Facing this porch is a large 
open hall with a roof supported by pillars and a floor paved with 
marble. The temple is so much surrounded by houses on all 
sides that no good view of it can be obtained from outside. The 
Mahant lives in a house to the east, and to the north of the 
temple is a fair-sized tank much used by pilgrims. Close by 
is a large bazar, which is paved with flagstones; and near the 
bazar is a fine tank. 

Pilgrims come to Jbe shrine throughout the year and on all 
the days of the week, but Monday is the favourite day, as it is 
considered the day most auspioious to Biva. Severed religions 
festivals axe held periodically, the largest crowds assembling on the 
ffiva-zfttii and Ch^k Sankr&nti days. The Sivs-x&tri (the night 
ol Biva) is held on the night of the fourteenth tiihi of the 
fertuight in the month of Fbftlgnn tPohmary-Maroh). At this 
time a &ir takes place which laata fox three days, and on the night 
itadf 30,000 pexsoDS gather at the shrine. Charak Sankr&nti, or 
the last day of Ghaitra, takea place at present on 13th April, which 
is alao the last day of the Bengali year ; oo thia occasion men 
awing item high polM. Throughout the month of Ghaitra Sudxaa 
&st during the day-time, taking their meals only after sonaet, 
aa in the Bamaa&n fast of the Muhammadans. On the Charak 
Sankr&nti day they aaaemble at T&xakeswar, depodt their 
orange-coloured stripe of doth {uUariya) before the god end 
ofln pmyera to him, fasting both day and night Looal|y, 
dub leathal ii.the moat important some 15,000 to 35,000 pemona 
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vidting the temple during it. The meld held in connection with 
the feetiyal lasts five to six days. 

The Tillage is not old nor is the shrine. The place is not 
shown in Ilennell*8 Atlas (1779-81), hut ii()pean in the Survey 
maps of 1830-45 as Taressure. Hego^ing its ongin, the following 
curious legend is told. B&j& Vishnu DSs, a Xshatriya by caste, 
lived at Mohaba G-arkalingar in Oudh, early in the eighteenth 
century. Bather than remain under the rule of the Musnlman 
Naw&^ of Oudh, the Bajfi emigrated to Bengal, and took up his' 
abode at the village of Bftmnagar at Bsl&garh, near Harip&l, 
about two miles from where T&rakeswar now stands. With him 
came 500 followers of his own caste, and 100 Br&hmans from 
Kanauj. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood suspected them 
of being robbers, and sent word to the Naw&b of Bengal at 
Murshidab&d that a lai^e gang of marauders, in complete armour 
and with strange beards and moustaches, had come and settled 
near Harip&l. The Naw&b having sent for them, the B&j& present¬ 
ed himself, and said that they were harmless folk who only 
wanted some land whereon to settle. Tradition states that, to 
prove his innocence, B&j& Yirimu Bas went through the ordeal by 
fire, holding in his hand a red-hot iron bar, without sustaining 
injury. The Nawab was convinced of his honesty and gave him 
a grant of 500 bighd» of land (equal to 1,500 bighdM at the present 
day) eight miles from Tftrakeswar. 

Yi^nu D&s had a brother, who became a religious men¬ 
dicant and wandered about the neighbourhood as a devotee. 
While living in the jungle near T&rakeswar, then known as Jot 
Savaram, he noticed that many cows entered the jungle with ud¬ 
ders full of milk, and returned with them empty. Yaramal 
Singh, as the devotee was called, followed them to see who milked 
them, and saw them dischavge milk of their own accord on 
to a stone which had a deep hollow in it, made by cowherds 
grinding rice. He tried to dig up the rione, and spent a whole 
day at the work without reaching its lower side. During the night 
he dreamed that T&rakeswar (a form of Siva) appeared to him and 
ordered him not to dig up the stone, but to build over it a temple, 
of which he should be the diahant, Yaramal Singh then went 
and related his dreum to his brother Yishnu D&s, whose help he 
ariied. The two brothers accordingly built the temple of T&rake¬ 
swar over the sacred stone, and Yaramal Singh became its 
fimt Mahant. The original temple having fallen into decay, 
the present building was erected by the B&ja of Burdw&n. 
Chint&mani Dey of Howrah is said to have erosted the marble 
haU in ^nt of the shrine in gratitude for having been 
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mimooloiuly eared of disease in answer to prayer offered at the 
shrine. 

The management of the temple is in the hands of a Makani 
or abbot, who enjoys its revenue during his life-time. The 
landed estates yield an annual income of Bs. 16,000, and the 
value of the offerings is said to come to a lakh of rupees; while 
the expenditure is estimated to be Bs. 5,000 a month. The 
Mahant is a celibate of the DaBttdmi order of BannydBiSf and is 
selected irom the ehelds or disciples by other MahAnta of the order. 

Tribenl.—A place of pilgrimage forming the northernmost 
part of BSnsbezia town (v. Bansberia). 

Uttarpara. {Uttar, north, and pArd quarter).—small town 
on the right bank of the Hooghly in the Serampore th&na and 
subdivision situated in 22° 40' N. and 88° 21' E. Population 
(1911) 7,373. it is reaohdd from Calcutta by boats and 
steamers and. also from two stations on the East Indian 
Bailway, Bally and Uttarp&rft. The town extends along 
the river bank for about half a mile, the main road being the 
branch Grand Trunk Boad from Howrah, which is me''ailed 
and fairly wide throughout. Among the public institutions 
may be mentioned a police outpost. Government dispensary, 
public library and the Uttarpark College. All these lie between 
the Grand Trunk Boad and the river, while the municipal office 
is situated on the opposite side of that road. The municipality 
was constituted in 1865 and is the smallest in suea in the district. 
The public library is rich in old books on India, consisting 
in part of the library formed by the Hurkaru newspaper in the 
first half of the 19th century. It is located in a fine building 
of the Italian style, which has an imposing appearance from 
the river. Originally formed by the late Babu Jayakrishna 
ICokherji, it is now managed by trustees, (me of whom is his son, 
Baj& Piy&ri Mohan Mukherji. The famous Bengali Christian poet 
Miohael Madhusudan Dutt stopped in this house for a few months 
before his death in June 1873. Sanskrit law is studied in two iota. 

The town is fairly neat and clean, and has a large number of 
puoca houses. It (Twes its progress largely to the late B&ja Jaya¬ 
krishna Mukherji and his relatives. Among the private buildings, 
the houses of B&jft Piyari Mohan and of il^btis B&s Bih&ri 
Mukherji and Jyot Eumar Mukherji are worth mentioning; 
among other residents, may be mentioned Mr. Justice Pramada 
Gharan Baneiji of the Allah&b&d High Court, a connection of 
the same Mukherji family. ■ 

Jayakrishna Mukherji, who was bom in 1808, became at the 
age of 16 a regimental clerk of the 14th F<x>t, f<v) whieh his 
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father wae oommiBSoriat oontraotor. Both father and son took 
part in the siege of Bharatpur in 1825, and having obtained a 
considerable sum as their share of prise-money, invested their 
savings in landed property in the Hooghly district. In 1830, the 
Collector, Mr. W. H. Belli, appointed Jayakruhna i cord-keeper, 
but this post he lost a few years later. At that time the Board*B 
order directing that the Dutch pattas of the Chiosura Kh&% MahA't 
were to be surrendered and replaced by English leases was being 
enforced, and many ryots charged Jayakrishna with taking 
bribes on the issue of the latter. The Commissioner, after holding 
an enquiry, dismissed Jayakrishna and the Nazir in 183G. It 
sliould be added that Mr. Toynbee, after studying the voluminous 
correspondence on the subject, baa no hesitation in stating his 
belief that Jayiikiithua was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of the Chinsura ryots and that the charges brought against him 
were not substantiated. Jayakrishna. gradually acquired large 
landed properties, chiefly by buying estates at the auoiion sales of 
the Revenue and Civil Courts, where his iutimate knowledge of 
the CoUectorate record-room proved invaluable. Popularly he 
was known os the JarSeondha of Hooghly district, and there was 
hardly any large public movement in which he did not take part* 
He did a great deal for his o»u town where he founded the 
College, the library and (practically) the dispensary. In his old 
age he became bUnd, and be died in 1888. 

His son Piy&ri Mohan Mukherji, who was bom in 1840, has 
been a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal (in 1879 
and 1906), aud a member of the India Legislative Counoil (in 
1884 and 1886) He is Yice-Fresident of the British Indian 
Association, and has several times been its President; like his 
father, he has taken* an active part in public movements. In 
February 1887 he was given the title of Bfij& and made a C. B. I* 
in recognition of his own aud his father’s services. 

Babu Bajkxishna Mukherji was associated with his brother 
Jayakrishna in founding various local institutians, notably the 
college, the dispensary and the library of Uttaip&rft. He left 
a Wge landed properly to his son Harihar Mukherji, who, 
however, died at an early age and was sucoeeded by the present 
owner, hie Ison, Babu Jyot Kumar Mukherji. The rental of his 
landed property in Howrah was immense^ increased by the 
iiaj&pur droinago scheme, to the cost of which ha oontrihuted 
Sts. 2,65,000. 
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